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of fanciful diction, nor the solidity of his foclings less admired, 
bfcause they were partially suppressed. He never indulged 
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ROGER SHERMAN. 



The Declaration of Independence was signed on behalf of 
the state of Connecticut hy four delegates, Roger SHERMAKy 
SiinrEL HiriTTiiroToiry William Williams, and Oliyeb 

WOLCOTT. 

Among the illustrious characters whose names are inscrib- 
ed upon the brightest record that adorns the annals of our 
coantrjr, few possessed more solid attainments than the first 
of these, Roger Shermak. In the display of rhetorical em- 
bellishment, he had many superiors, but this inequality was 
unply compensated by the close reasoning and convincing 
trguments which justified the propriety of his political opi- 
nions, and supported those measures which his judgment 
pointed out as best adapted to promote the welfare of his coun- 
try. He belonged to that class of statesmen who seek rather 
to convince the reason, than triumph over the passions^ of 
men. The vigour of his mind appeared more conspicuous in 
the plain and simple manner in which it was elicited, than 
if it had been ornamented with all the beauties of elocution. 
He pursued the thread of his discourse without deviating from 
the point to which it was directed, or seeking to inveigle the 
judgments of those whom he was unable to convince. But 
the energy of his address was not diminished by the absence 
of fanciful diction, nor the solidity of his feelings leas admired, 
because they were partially suppressed. He never indulged 
Vol. n — ^A. 
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in those brilliant bursts of oratory, which please and sparkle 
for a moment, and pass away without leaving a trace of their 
usefulness behind; his impressive manner displayed feelings 
more deep and durable, not aroused by momentary excite- 
ment, but founded upon calm deliberation, and a clear per- 
ception of the justice of his cause. By this uniform and 
dispassionate course, he attained extensive influence in the 
councils of his country, and attracted the admiration and 
esteem of his compatriots* Tbe acuteness of his understand- 
ing, and the solidity of liis judgment, were powerfully aided 
by his unremitting application, and intimate knowledge 
of human nature. Possessed of a strong, discriminating 
mind, and guided by the most rigid rules of prudence, his 
■tern integrity and general good sense, together with his 
rautious perseverance, elevated him to a prominent station 
among the most successful politicians of his time, and gave 
him a great and merited ascendancy in the several delibera- 
tive bodies of which he was a member* It has been said of 
Roger Sherman that he seldom failed to procure the adoption 
of any measure which he advocated^ and which he considered 
essential to the public good. 

His mind was early impressed with the truth of the christian 
religion, and| faithful to its precepts, he passed through the 
turbulent and conflicting scenes of the revolution without a 
blemish on bis character* 

Before he had attained the age of twenty-one years, he 
nide a public profession of his religion, and continued more 
than half a century a xealons defender of its doctrines. Ex- 
emplary tA bis attention to the forms and discipline of the 
cbnrcb to which be was attached, he evinced, by his conduct, 
tiM importance of the application of tlie moral doctrines of 
Christianity to the duties of social life. 

Captain John SIiermaD^ the great* grandfatlier of the sub- 
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ject of the pirsent memoir, emigrated to America about the 
year 16359 from Dedham, in England, and settled at Water- 
town, Massachusetts. His grandson, William, tlie father of 
Roger Sherman, was a farmer in moderate circumstances, 
and resided at Newton, Massachusetts, where Roger Sherman 
was bom on the nineteenth day of April, 17£1. In 1723, tht 
family removed to Stoughton in the same state. 

Roger Sherman may be classed among those extraordinary 
men, who, surmounting the disadvantages of education, have 
risen to eminence through the superiority of their genius. Ha 
received no other education than the ordinary country schools 
in Massachusetts at that period afforded. He was neither 
assisted by a public education, nor private tuition, and the 
substantial abilities which he evinced during his public life 
were wholly the offspring of his own exertions. His im- 
provements arose from the superiority of his intellectual 
powers, his thirst after knowledge, and his indefatigable in- 
dustry in tlie pursuit of it. Hence ho attained a very consi- 
derable share of general science, particularly in logic, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, the general principles of philosophy, 
history, theology, and especially in law and politics, which 
were his favourite studies, and in which he particularly ex- 
celled. Without those advantages which, in early youth, 
are so essential in directing and impelling the mind to useful 
studies, and compelled to assiduous labour for a maintenance, 
his vigorous mind surmounted all the obstacles which his 
situation interposed, and, availing himself of every moment 
of leisure, he acquired, from self instruction, an extensive 
knowledge and capacity of usefulness^ which placed him on a 
level with his distinguished compatriots, who have received 
all the advantages of education. 

The nature of his early employment more decidedly claims 
our admiration in relation to his self-advancement in life, and 
the eagerness which impelled him to prosecute his intellectual 
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improvements. It is a remarkable fact, that the man who 
stood among the foremost in the ranks of patriots and legis- 
lators, aiid served his country with distinguished ability in 
various high and honourable offices during a period of forty 
years, was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and pursued that 
occupation for some time after he was twenty-two years of 
age. 

There iis a striking analogy between the early lives, and 
self promttion, of Mr. Sherman and of Dr. Franklin. Sur- 
mounting difficulties which, to common minds, would have 
been insuperable, they gradually ascended from the humble 
walks of life, to a prominent station amongst men. The 
vigour of intellect and energetic perseverance which they 
possessed, could not be stifled by the drudgery of a mecha- 
nical employment. It is recorded of Mr. Sherman that he 
was accustomed to sit at his work with a book before him, 
devoting to study every moment that his eyes could be spared 
from the occupation in which he was engaged. The same 
thirst for knowledge was evinced by Dr. Franklin whilst he 
laboured as a tallow-chandler in the shop of his father, and 
during his apprenticeship, as a printer, to his brother. Upon 
the removal of the family, in 1723, Mr. Sherman travelled, 
with his tools, on foot» to New Milford, where he continued 
to work at his trade for some time. Dr. Franklin, at the 
age of seventeen, performed his pedestrian journey to Phila- 
delphia in search of employqaent, the circumstances of which 
are so admirably depicted in the simple and engaging narra- 
tive of his life. Such were the early prospects, and contracted 
opportunities of men, who afterwards flourished in an exalted 
sphere, and contributed, in an eminent degree, by their wis- 
dom and virtues, to maintain the rights and liberties of their 
country. 

Although there are many who have emerged from obscurity^ 
who never, without reluctance, recur to the humble circum- 
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stances o£ early life, tbey are seldom of that class who have 
risen to eminence by the soperiority of their intellectual en- 
dowments. This probably arises from the willing homage 
paid to learning and genius^ — ^to the favoured few who are 
endowed by nature with capacities to enlighten and amuse. 
To the merely rich» this homage is never spontaneously given, 
although interest may sometimes elicit its semblance. The 
sudden acquisition of wealth always excites jealousy, and the 
unsuccessful competitor indulges his envy by frequent recur- 
rence to the former obscurity of his more prosperous rival; 
iMnce arises that aversion which many of this class feel at 
bdng reminded of the scenes of their early life. Tet the 
gifts of fortune are impartially distributed ; here wit has no 
especial privileges, nor learning any advantages : the course 
is open to all, and the race not given to the swift alone. The 
ass which grazes the parish common may enter for the plato 
against the purest blood of Arabia, with equal chance of 
success. 

Mr. Sherman was not one of- those to whom the retrospect 
of past life gave any pain. During the revolutionary. war, 
he was placed on a committee of congress to examine certain 
amy accounts, among which was a contract for the supply 
of shoes. He informed the committee that the public had 
been defrauded, and that the charges were exorbitant, which 
he proved by specifying the cost of the leather and other ma- 
terials, and of the workmanship. The minuteness with which 
this was done exciting some surprise, he informed the com- 
mittee that he was by trade a shoemaker, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the cost of the article. 

Recurring often to his early situation in life, he was some- 
times accused of being vain of the obscurity of his origin ; 
an implication which his contemporary. Dr. Franklin, did not 
escape. But he had too much good sense to pride himself 
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upon a circiunstaiice which could never confer distinction. 
Honest industry is always respectable, but that employment 
which is the result of necessity, which is the lot of thousands, 
and which requires neither learning nor genius, can never 
excite our admiration or envy. He, no doubt, felt a justifia- 
ble pride when he reflected upon the race which he had run. 
Poor, and compelled to labour daily in the commencement of 
his career, he never lost sight of the importance of improving 
his mind : his talents and knowledge were daily expanding, 
and he gradually rose to the highest and most important 
situations in the country. From the eminence which he had 
attained, he probably C4>ntemplated, with complacency, that 
strength and vigour which enabled him to conquer the ob- 
stacles which presented themselves in his laborious ascent : 
severe indeed must be the moralist who would censure the 
gratification which the contemplation afforded. 

At the time of his father's death, which occurred in the 
year 1741, Mr. Sherman was only nineteen years of age; 
yet, from the absence of his elder brother, who had previously 
removed to New Milford in Connecticut, the principal charge 
of the family devolved upon him. At this early period of 
life, the care of his mother, who lived to a great age, and 
the education of a numerous family of brothers and sisters, 
brought into profitable action those feelings of filial piety 
and paternal affection, which are the unerring tokens of a 
virtuous and benevolent heart. The restrictions which had 
been placed on his own education, and the difficulties which 
they necessarily created, no doubt particularly impressed 
upon his mind the utility of liberal instruction in early life. 
The assistance subsequently afforded by him to two of bis 
younger brothers, enabled them to obtain this incalculable 
advantage, and they became clergymen of some eminence in 
the colony of Connecticut 
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He contiimed to reside at Newton about three years after 
the decease of his father, principally employed in the colti- 
Tation of the farm, and in otherwise providing for the main- 
tenance of the family. It was then deemed advisable to 
dispose of the property at Newton, and they removed to 
New Milfordy in Litchfield county, Connecticut, where he 
arrived and settled in June, 1743, being about twenty-two 
years of age. He there commenced business as a country 
merchant, and opened a store, in conjunction ^ith his elder 
brother, which he continued until after his admission to the 
bar in 1754. He discontinued his trade as a shoemaker, at 
the time when this connexion" was formed. 

In 1745, two years after his removal into the colony of 
Coimecticut, he was appointed a surveyor of lands for the 
county in which he resided, which is a proof of his early 
improvement in mathematical knowledge. His self-advance- 
ment in this important branch of education, so little connected 
with its actual occupations, or future prospects in life, serves 
to demonstrate the universal character of his studies, and the 
indefatigability of his literary ambition. Astronomical cal- 
culations of so early a date as the year, 1748 have been dis- 
covered among his papers, made by him for an almanac then 
pablished in New York, and which he continued to supply 
for several successive years. In addition to these numerous 
vocations, his application to the study of the law must have 
been close and indefatigable, to enable him to surmount the 
disadvantages of his early education, and qualify himself for 
the profession which he was about to assume. 

At the age of twenty-eight years, he married Miss Eliza- 
betti Hartwell, of Stoughton in Massachusetts, by whom he 
had seven children. She died in October, 1760. After his 
removal to New Haven, he married Miss Rebecca Prescot 
of Danvers, Massachusetts, by wh<|m hei bad.^ight children. 
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Although he had not profited by a regular professioBal 
edttcatioRy his acquisition of legal knowledge, and his in- 
creasing reputation as a counsellor, were so great and flatter* 
ing, that he was persuaded by his friends to adopt the pro- 
fession, and was accordingly admitted an attorney at law, 
in December, 1754. At tliat early period the field of enter- 
prize was small ; the profession of the law was the*only patii 
to distinction, and the surest road to wealth. Objects so 
. desirable, and for the attainment of which men toil through 
life, attracted many to the bar. But in this profession, no 
factitious aid is available : talents may languish in obscurity 
for want of patronage, and friends may elevate the lawyer 
into notice, but the forum once attained, the candidate can 
sustain himself by his own resources alone. Men choose their 
associates on account of their companionable qualities, and 
their friends for the qualities of tlie heart ; but when their 
reputation is assailed or their property endangered, all par- 
tialities are suspended, and they rely on talents alone ; and 
ignorant must be the man who is mistaken in his choice. 
The theatre on which the lawyer acts is calculated at once 
for the display and improvement of his talents ; each scene 
is a species of intellectual gladiatorship, which, at the same 
time, extends his knowledge and his fame. It is, in truth, 
a noble profession : among its members were found the most 
able assertors of their country's rights, and they will con- 
tinue to have a powerful influence amongst us, so long as the 
principles of a free constitution are permitted to exist Yet 
this profession is not without its disadvantages, and its ex- 
ercise is tiiought by many to have a more powerful effect in 
improving the intellectual than the moral qualities. The 
lawyer is accustomed to see man in his worst character. 
8nrrounded by clients whose interests or resentments have 
trtfHli]Nied m^ CfiMr senie of justice, or "who seek from his 
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abilities impanily for their oflTencest he is perhtfps too prone 
to make a low estimate of the moral priiicijiles of mankind. 
But whatever may be its influence on particular iadiFiduals, 
its stady is eminently calculated to enlarge the unden^tanding 
and improve the reason, and is ^Mn its nature the noblest and 
most beneficial to mankind ; in its debasement, the Aiost'sor- 
did and the most pernicious.'' 

In 1755, he was placed in the commission of the peace for 
New Bfilfordy and in the same year chosen by the freemjon to 
represent tiiem in the colonial assembly; an appointment 
which he continued to hold during the greater part of his re- 
sidence in that town. 

The election of Mr. Slierman to the legislature of CeMnec- 
ticttt, at the age of thirty-three years, was therefore the com- 
meocement of his public career. When we contemplate the 
preceding circumstances of his life ; the want of educatkia; 
the mechanical business to which he was placed ; the caifSi 
and maintenance of a large family devolving upon a youth of 
nineteen years of age ; the prosecution of his trade until the 
age of twenty-two : and his subsequent employment vritliin 
the narrow sphere of a country-store ; we may be enabled 
properly to estimate the industry and abilities which, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages necessarily arising from these 
respective situations, procured, in so short a period, his ad- 
mission to the bar, his appointment as a magistrate, and his 
elevation to the colonial assembly. 

He continued to practise the law with reputation until 
May, 1759, whoi he was appointed judge of the court of 
Common Pleas for the county. In 176i, he removed from 
New Milford, where he was highly and universally respected, 
and settled in New Haven. He was soon made a justice of 
the peace for the county of New Haven, and frequentiy re* 
presented the town in the legislature. In 1765, he was ap- 
Yoih II — ^B 
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pointed one of tlie judges of the court of Common Pleaa^ and 
was for m2mj years the treasurer of the college in New Haven, 
receiving 9/t that time the honorary degree of master of arts* 

In 1766, he was elected, by the freemen of the colony, an 
assistant ; i. e. a member of the council, or upper house in the 
legislature of Connecticut* The assistants, who, with the 
governor and lieutenant governor, formed a separate branch 
in the legislature, were twelve in number. As they delibe- 
rated with closed doors, the measures proposed or advocated 
by particular individuals cannot now be ascertained, but they 
are. considered to have acted with great unanimity in the 
common cause. 

The period of Mr. Sherman's election to the council, was 
peculiarly momentous : a partial revolution, about that tune, 
look place in tlie colony, and several of the old members^ who 
were suspected of not being sufficiently decided in their oppo- 
i^on to the new claims of the mother country, were obliged 
to retire, and give place to others who possessed different feel- 
ings. 

The definitive treaty of peace, signed in Paris on the tenth 
of February, 1763, infused great and universal joy among the 
£nglish colonies in America. The enemy which had caused 
4hem so many years of trouble and anxiety, and such an in- 
<uwdible expense of blood and treasure, was now incapable of 
inflicting further injury. The treaty was also favourable to 
them with respect to the extent of territory which is secured, 
and the security which it gave relative to their fisheries and 
eommerce. Every colony had felt the ravages of the war, 
«nd the satisfaction universally produced by its successful 
termination was augmented by the reflection, that the con- 
ifiieat of Canada would deprive the Indians of that aid viiich 
had rendered them se often formidable, and prevent those 
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barbarous and devastating wars which had desofatsd their 
ffontien* 

For nearly eight years they had been making ' the most 
strenuous exertions to prosecute the war, and to assist the 
British king in humbling the pride of their common enemy. 
The happy result of the contest, so anxiously desired by Bri- 
tish America, had at length been effected by the union of 
British and American yalour. They had co-operated in the 
same serrice, tiieir blood had been mingled in the same plains, 
and the object pursued was common to both people. At no 
period of time was the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country more strong, or more general, than at the 
termination of the French war. Wliile the British nation 
was endeared to the American heart by the community of 
danger, and identity of interest, the brilliant achievements of 
the war had exalted to enthusiasm their admiration of Britisft 
Talour. They were proud of the land of their ancestors, and 
gloried in tiietr descent from Englishmen. But this senti- 
ment of admiration was not confined to the military character 
of the nation. A full portion of it was bestowed on their po- 
litical institutions, and while the excellence of the British 
constitution was a rich theme of declamation in America, 
every man believed himself entitled to a large share of its 
advantages ; nor could he admit, that by crossing the At- 
lantic, his ancestors had relinquished the essential rights of 
British subjects. Such was the general feeling, and happy 
state of the country, at the return of pc;^e. 

But the burthens and losses, particularly of the northern 
colonies, had been very great New England, in general, 
had, during the war, ten thousand men in the field ; and for 
some jrears, Massachusetts and Connecticut alone furnished 
that number. The quota of the former was five thousand 
live hundred men, whicli, during one year, they augmented 
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to se^en thousand. Strenaoas as were tbe exertions of Mas- 
sadqisetts in the common canse, they were exceeded by those 
of Connecticot 

In 1 756 that colony sent into actual service more than 
doaUe the number of men required by the commander in chielf 
and at one period, when they received information that Fort 
WOliam was threatened with an attack^ tiiey had six thoa* 
sand men in the field. The expense of this small common- 
wealth during the war, from 1755 to 1762 inclusive, after 
deducting the parliamentary grants, amounted to upwards of 
four hundred thousand pounds. 

The colonies probably sustained the loss of more than 
twenty thousand men, who were, generally, their bravest 
and most active young men ; the flower of the country. This 
loss was severely felt in New England, which had furnished 
ranch the greatest number of men^ and by no colony more 
than by Connecticut. A deliverance from these evils, and 
the return of parents, sons, and brothers, to the pleasures 
and endearments of domestic life, diffused joy and gladness 
in almost every family. The remembrance of former suffer- 
ings and triumphs, seem to have strengthened the ties by 
which they were bound to the mother country, and afforded 
the fairest prospects of a lasting union between them. But 
this prospect soon vanished, and the political horizon became 
darkened by those clouds which eventuated in a tempest that 
severed the two countries for ever. 

Mr. Sherman commenced his public life as a member of 
the legislature, in the same year (1755,) that hostilities began 
in America, and continued to serve in that situation during 
the greater part of the war. Being thus practically acquaint- 
ed with the extraordinary exertions of Connecticut during 
that jYeriod, and her proportionate loss of blood and treasure, 
he was rendered more sensible of the oppressive measures of 
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tiie Britiflh miiiistryy which almost immediately succeeded tte 
retnm of peace. Haring joined in the deliberatbns whidi 
preceded, and aothorised, in his representative opacity, the 
flsecQtion of the Tarioos levies and appropriations for pro* 
secutiDg the war, he could not, with the recollection of the 
distresses and expenses of the colony yet fresh in his mind, 
contemplate, wifliout indignation, the claims made by the 
mother country, and the pretences for enforcing those claims. 
He bad witnessed the exertions of the colony in the common 
canse; he saw that its resources were exhausted ; and he felt 
tiie injustice and ingratitude of the charge of not having con- 
tributed its quota to the expenses of the war. 

The power of parliament to tax the colonies appears never 
to have be^i doubted by those who guided the councils of 
Great Britain. An attempt had been made, previous to the 
French war, to confirm the supremacy of parliament, and its 
right to establish a system of internal taxation in this coun- 
try. Had the attempt been then persisted in, it would pro- 
bably have been for a time successful. The encroachments of 
flie French had created universal alarm, and their influence 
with the numerous bands of Indians which surrounded our 
frontier plainly evinced, that a declaration of war would be 
followed by all the horrors and devastations of savage hosti- 
lity. Under such circumstances, and with feelings of attach- 
ment to the mother country yet unimpaired, although the 
measure would have occasioned great discontent, it would 
probably not have been openly resisted. But there were many 
in Great Britain who, although they admitted the right, had 
great doubts of the policy of the measure. The parent state 
possessed a monopoly of the colonial trade ; that trade was 
becoming every day more extensive and lucrative to the 
mother country; any measures which had a tendency to 
create disturbances in the colonies would be prejudicial to it ; 
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iJiid Aqr wwB of opiiiiM tiiat 4h0 tritiBg sum wkick e6vM 
be drawn firom ihem by taxation, was not of saffieient coaao- 
qvcnce to justify an attempt which nright hitemipt that trade^ 
and endanger the large debts owing by the colonies to Britnrii' 
■MTchants. These reasons semn to have restrained the g^ 
vemment from a direct attempt to enfbrce the right asserteA 
by them, at that period ; bat the pressure of the pnbyc dfAit 
of Great Britain at the close of the war with France, and the 
diflfeulty of providing funds for the payment of the interest^ 
induced them soon after to adopt another policy, which laid 
the foundation of those disputes and animosities that seTored 
the two countries. 

When the ag jp*essions of tlie French had apparently render- 
ed war inevitable, the earl of Holdemess, secretary of stat^ 
instructed the governors of the respective colonies to adopt 
certain preventive measures, at the same time recommending 
a meeting of commissioners from the several colonies to con- 
cert a plan of union and defence against the common enemy. 
The commissioners of the plantations accordingly directed a 
convention of delegates to meet at Albany in the summer of 
1754, at which were assembled the governors and principal 
gentlemen of tlie several colonies. The commissioners from 
Connecticut were the honourable William Pitkin, Roger Wol- 
cott, and Elisha WilKams. The immediate object of the con- 
▼entioD was to hold a conference with the five nations of In- 
dians on the subject of French encroachments, and to secure 
their friendship in the approaching war. Governor Shtrley» 
availing himself of this circumstance, had recommended to the 
several governors to instruct their commissioners on the sub- 
ject of union ; hut no direct authority for concerting any sys- 
tem of that nature was given by any of the governments, ex- 
cepting those of Massachusetts and Maryland. It was, how- 
ever, tibounaniMHw opinion of the convention that an union of 
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the cohNucB was abflolotely Becessarj for the comauni defence. 
A coouutteey coneistiiig of one nember from each colony, was 
directed to draw and report a plan of union. The essoitial 
priBciples of this ^an, which was agreed to on the fiMirth of 
Jaly, 1754, were to form a grand council, consisting of mm- 
hen chosen hy the several asseahlies, which council, with a 
governor general to be appointed by the crown, and to have a 
aqpUive voice, should be empowered to make general laws ; 
to apportion the quotas of men and money to be raised by each 
oaloBy ; determine the building of forts ; regulate the <^ra* 
tions of armies ; and concert all measures for the common 
protection and safety. The delegates from Connecticut alone, 
hat unanimously, opposed this plan. They contended thai 
the powers proposed to be given to the governor general, an 
dicer appointed by the crown and removable at pleasure, 
were too extensive, and might be employed to the subversion 
of their liberties ; that such a government would be incapa- 
ble of acting with that promptness and vigour which, in time 
of war, the peculiar situation of our extensive frontier, and 
our system of warfare^ required ; that it wonM not be so ac- 
cnrateiy acquainted with, or attentive to, the local situation 
and means of the diflferent colonies, as to enable it to estimate 
nod apportion the quotas of each with fairness ; and that it 
probaUy would create a much greater debt than would be in- 
onred if the affairs of each continued to be conducted as here- 
tofiire. 

When tiie Connecticut commissioners reported the plan to 
the general assembly at New Haven, held in October, it was 
alroBgly exposed, and at length totally rejected : they resolved 
that the limite of the proposed plan of union were too exten- 
sive to be beneficially administered, considered, conducted, 
anl defended, by a president general and council ; fliat a de- 
fnmivo wmr, HMmagtd 1^ sudi a govermnenty having so hffge 
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a frontier^ would prove ruinous to it ; that the proposed power 
mighty in course of time, become hurtful and dangerous to his 
majesty's interests, and tend to subvert the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the inhabitants of the colonies ; and that, conse- 
quently, no application should be made to the parliament of 
Great Britain, for an act to form any such government, on the 
plan proposed. 

The alarm appears to have been very great and general 
throughout the colony, but was of short duration. The British 
ministry was quite as much opposed to the adoption of the 
plan of government proposed by the Albany convention, as 
the colony of Connecticut, but from very different, and much 
stronger, reasons. They thought, should it hereafter be de- 
termined to levy a tas on the colonies, that the object might 
be eflEected with less difficulty and danger whilst they were 
divided into numerous and distinct governments ; that neither 
of the colonies would venture openly to resist the measure 
without being assured of the co-operation of the others ; and 
that, in the existing state of the different governments, they 
possessed ample means of preventing such co-operatioiu 
Should such a union be sanctioned by the crown, a concert 
of measures could easily be established for the promotion of 
objects very different from the original and ostensible reasons 
upon which it was grounded : they therefore rejected the plan. 
This scheme does not'appear to have been extensively approv- 
ed in America. At that period the colonists had no idea of 
a separation from the mother country : many of them were 
attached to their local governments, and were fearful that the 
power granted to the proposed united government, might be 
applied to the infringement or subversion of their chartered 
rights. Its rejection, therefore, occasioned but little regret. 

This plan being rendered abortive, the British minister de- 
anothery more conformable to the principles and views 
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of the crown»and parliament of Great Britain; and tbhich, 
had it been adopted, would not only have recog^iseil the right 
of taxation, but brought it into operation. It was recmntilen- 
ded bj him as a substitute for tlie articles of union digested 
and agreed on by the convention at Albany* and the princi- 
pal features wei%, that the governors of the colonies, with one 
or two roetnbers of their councils, should form a convention to 
concert measures for the common defence, erect forts, and 
raise such numbers of men as they should judge necessary ; 
that they should draw on the British treasury for the sums 
necessary to supply their expenses; and that these suras 
shoald be afterwards reimbursed by a tax to be kvied on the 
colonies by act of parliament. A scheme of somewhat simi- 
lar nature had been formed so early as the year 1739, and re- 
commended to government by a number of American mer- 
chants, at the head of whom was Sir William Keith, gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. It proposed the levy of a body of regu- 
lars to be stationed along tlie western fh>ntier for the protec- 
tion of the Indian traders, tlie exjienseof which establishment 
was to be paid with monies arising from a duty on stamped 
paper and parchment, in all the colonies, to be imposed by 
parliament. This plan was not countenanced by tiie then 
minister, and it seems never to have been seriously taken up 
by the government until the year 1754, when a war, in which 
every part of the empire was deeply concerned, was about to 
commence. 

The present ministerial scheme, being entirely subversive 
of all the opinions which prevailed in America, met with uni- 
versal and decided disapprobation in the colonies. It was 
sent to governor Sliiriey, and by him communicated to Dr. 
Franklin, with the request that he would make known his 
opinion of the measure. Althongli that sagacious |>atri<>t had 
warmly advocated tlie plan proposed by the Albany cuuveii- 
Vol. II.— C 
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tioiiy his ideas of the proposed substitute were totally different 
Hetransoiitted his sentiments in writing to the governoTf and 
anticipated, with astonishing exactness, the substance of a 
controversy, which, for many years, employed the tongues, 
the swords, and the pens, of both countries. Other means 
were used to ascertain tlie temper and opinions of the colonists 
on the matter, which were discovered to be uniform and firm 
in opposition to the projected claim relative to the supremacy 
of parliament. The impolicy of introducing a measure, which 
would create much discussion and discontent in both coun- 
tries, at a crisis which required all tlie exertions they were 
capable of making, caused tlie suspension of the measure; 
but the principle of some general power operating on tlie whole 
colonies, does not appear to have been abandoned. In fact, 
the language of men in power, on more than one occasion dar- 
ing the succeeding war. Indicated a disposition to put this 
principle in operation, when the danger of the act should be 
diminished by the cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. Sherman became a member of tlie Connecticut legis- 
lature soon after the i*elinquishment of this ministerial scheme 
to undermine the foundations of American liberty^ and assisted 
in prosecuting the French war. As a man of deep reflection 
and solid judgment, the ill-concealed motives which prompted 
both the formation and abandonment of that measure, could 
not have escaped his attention. It was apparent that tlie 
British ministry only depended upon colonial legislatures in 
the execution of their plans, because it was not prudent, by 
any innovation, to irritate the colonies during a war in which, 
from local circumstances, their exertions were peculiarly 
necessary. 

The prosperous termination of the contest, in 1763, af- 
forded the British ministry an opportunity of renewing the 
claims which had been laid aside at its commencement, and 
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(he unexanpM expenses incurred in its prosecatiM offered 
a plavsible plea for immediately carrying tliat system into 
eflfect Bat at a time when the increasing popalation and 
trade of the colonies was adding to the wealthy and extending 
the mannfactures, of Great Britain, and aflbrding .to tiie 
national means, an aid, which, though indirect, was more 
eScient than any sum which could be drawn tnm them by 
direct taxation, the British minister, whose, sagacity this 
circamstance could not escape, would probably hare avoided 
sny measure tending to inimiipt the amity which then sub- 
listed, had not other circumstances compelled him to the 
adoption of that system of measures, whicli, after disturbing 
the harmony of the two countries for many years, terminated 
in a dismemberment of the empire* The natimial debt, at 
tiie conclusion of the war, exceeded one hundred and fore- 
sight millions, the annual interest of which was five millions^ 
and this sum, so trifling in the estimation of British stotes- 
meii of the present day, was contemplated with dismay by 
the politicians of that period. The minister found great 
difficulty in discovering new sources of revenue, and every 
new tax proposed by him was strenuously opposed. In this 
dilemma, he renewed the plan of raising a revenue in the 
British colonies, from toxes laid by the parliament of the 
parent state. 

In 1764 commenced that series of measures which ^^tore 
asunder all the bonds of relationship and aflection which had 
for ages subsisted, and planted almost inextinguishable hatred 
in bosoms where the warmest friendship had been so long 
cultivated." During all this conflicting period, Mr. Sher- 
man continued an influential member of the council of Con- 
necticut, and co-operated with his fellow-members in the 
general opposition to parliamenUry supremacy. Although 
the secret sittings of that body preclude the deteil of his ser- 
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Tices thirein> and the precise rank which be held amongst 
Ills colleagueSf we may fairljr infer^ from his appointment to 
the office of judge of tlie superior court, in May» 1766, tliat 
be eminently possessed the confidence of his feliow-citisena; 
%n4 ^tlP8 preferment would not have been conferred on one 
who had not particularly distinguished himself in the com- 
mon cause. His seat in the council was not vacated by this 
new appointment : he continued a member of it during nine- 
teen years, at the expiration of whicli time a law was enacted 
rendering tlie two offices incompatible. Mr. Slierman pre- 
ferred the station of judge, and continued in that office until 
the year 1789, when he resigned it in consequence of^his 
election to congress under the federal cottstitution.\ It is 
uniformly acknowledged, by those who have witnessed his 
conduct and abilities on the bench, that he discovered, in the 
application of the principles of law, and the rules of evidence 
to the cases before him, tlie same sagacity that distinguished 
him as a legislator. His legal opinions were received with 
great deference by the profession, and their correctness ^as 
almost universally acknowledged. Thus, during the long 
period of twenty-three years, did a man, whose legal educa- 
tion was entirely the result of his private application, con- 
tinue to hold one of the highest judicial stations of the coun- 
try, with unimpeachable integrity, and universal approbation. 
During the last four years, tlie late chief justice Ellswortli 
^as an associate judge of the same court, and, from the 
)>eriod of his appointment, in 1785, until the death of Mr. 
Sherman, a close intimacy, and free interchange of sentiment 
on all imiHirtant questions, subsisted between tliero. 

Mr. Slierman, at tlie first period of professional elevation, 
could not fail to recur witli pleasing and grateful emotions 
to the moment when he, |icrha|>s for tlic first time, appeared 
in the piTsenre of a lawyer, for the pui-]Mise uf procuring his 
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advice. A Mighboor or acquaintance, in transacting some 
affain rdatiTe to the family of a deceased person, required 
the assistance of legal connseL As Mr. Sherman, then a 
yoaitg mMf was going to the country town, he was commis- 
sioned to obtain it from an eminent lawyer. To preyent 
embarrassment, and secure the accurate representation of the 
case» he committed it to papar, as well as he could, before 
he kftJioniiB. In stating the case, tiie gentleman with whom 
he was consulting, observed that Mr. Sherman frequently 
recorred to a manuscript which he held in his hand. As it 
was necessary to make an a]q>licaHon, by way of petition, to 
the propm* tribunal, he desired the paper to be left in his 
hands, provided it contained a statement of the case from 
which the petition might be framed. Mr. Sherman consented 
with relnctanoe, telling him that it was merely a memorandum 
dfnwB up by himself^ for his own convenience. The lawyer, 
after reading it, remarked, witli an expression of surprise, 
that, with a few alterations in form, it was equal to any pe- 
tition which he could Iiave prepared himself, and that no other 
was requisite. Having then made some inquiries relative to 
Mr. Sherman's ntuation and prospects in lire, lie advised 
him to devote his attention to tlie study of tlie law. But his 
circumstances and duties did not permit him to follow this 
counsel : the numerous family which the recent death of his 
father Jiad made, in a considei*able degree, dependent on him 
for their su^iort and education, required his constant exer- 
tions in other employments. But the intimation which he 
then reeeived, that his mind was fitted to higher pursuits, 
and that he probably possessed talents adaiited to the transac- 
timi of public business, no doubt induced him, at that early 
part of life, to devote his leisure moments to those studies 
which led him to honour aud distinction. 
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Mr. Sherman exerted himgelf, with great aasidiiityy ia fk- 
vour of the claims of Connecticut to certain lands now includ- 
ed within the limits of Pennsylyania ; these, as the former 
contended, were then covered by her original charter, wbidi 
extended westward oyer all lands, not prerioosly (granted, to 
the shores of the Pacific ocean. In the year 1754, a namber 
of persons commonly known by the name of the Soaqoehannali 
company, purchased, from the Six Nations of Indians, a Urge 
tract of country situated upon that river. This tract had beea 
conveyed by James I. in November, 1620, to the dake of Len- 
nox, the marquis of Buckingham, the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, and divers other persons. On the llineteenth of 
March, 163 1, the earl of Warwick, as president of the coiincil 
of Plymouth, granted to lord Say and Seal, lord Brook, and 
others, '^ all that part of New England, which lies and ex- 
tends itself from a river, there called Narragansett rlver^ flio 
space of forty leagues, upon a straight line, near the sea-shore, 
towards the south west, west and by south, as the coast lieth^ 
towardsYirginia, accounting threeEnglish miles to a league^'* 
and all the lands and hereditaments, witliin the breadth afore- 
said, from the Atlantic ocean to the South seas. This terri- 
tory had, in the preceding year, been granted to the earl of 
Warwick, and confirmed to him under the great seal of Eng- 
land. In 1662, it was again confirmed to the governor and 
company of the colony of Connecticut, by royal charter. The 
purchasers of the lands on the Susquchannah, therefore, be- 
lieved, that the right of preemption was vested in the colony 
of Connecticut, to which they undoubtedly had been convey- 
ed. The original grant ot the Plymouth company was about 
eighty years before the grant to William Penn ; the grant to 
the earl of Warwick, and from him to lords Say and Seal, fcc 
fifty years ; and the confirmation of it by royal charter, to 
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Connecticot, nineteen years, prior to the conveyance to Mr. 
Penn. 

Henooy iu^lTSS, the Susquehannah company presented a pe- 
tition to the general assembly, praying that, if it shouM be 
his majesty's pleasure to g^rant it, they might be formed into 
a distinct commonwealth : the petition was fayourably receiv- 
ed by the assembly, which acquiesced in the erection and set- 
tlement of a new colony, if it should be consistent with his 
majesty's pleasure, and recommended the petitioners to the 
royal fkvour. 

At the time of the purchase, the lands at Wyoming were 
uninhabited either by English or Indian settlers ; and the 
Indian wars prevented their settlement for several years. In 
1763, however, a number of persons from Connecticut estab- 
lished tiiemselyes upon the lands. In the same year, a petition 
was presented to the king by the agent of the company, stat- 
ing their title to the lands which they had purchased, and 
praying his majesty to fdlow them to become colonists on tlic 
same, with such privileges, powers, and authorities, as lie 
siioold be pleased to grant. The troubles betwiM^n the two 
countries, and the commencement of the revolution, took place 
while this petition was pending, and the controversy was ne- 
cessarily never determined by tlie crown. 

The claims of Pennsylvania, and the powerful opposition 
of the proprietors, to the Connecticut settlers, induced the 
aasembly, in May, 1770, to transmit a statement of ttie case 
to counsel in England. In 1773, they received the opinion 
of Messrs. Thurlow, Wedderburn, Jackson, and Dunning, 
the eminent and learned gentlemen who had been profession- 
ally consulted ; and, it being in favour of the colony's title, 
they resolved, in the October session, to assert their claim 
to the lands in question* Overtures were, at the same time, 
made to governor Penn, and the agents of the proprietaries 
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of Pennsylvania, relative to an amicable settlement of the 
boundaries of tlic respective provinces : or^ if sacb a measure 
should be deemed preferable^ it was proposed to join in an 
application to his majestj for the appointment of commls* 
sioners to settle die line. These pro|)ositton8 being rejected 
by governor Penn, tlio general assembly of Connecticut re- 
solved, in January, 1774, to extend their jurisdiction to the 
settlers on the contested lands, and incorporated them into a 
town, by the name of Westmoreland, with the same privilq^ 
that tiie other towns in the colony enjoyed. This act was 
followed by a considerable tumult in Connecticut, as many of 
the inhabitants believed tiie claim of tlie colony to be totally 
unfounded. At a meeting of the comniittees of twenty*>three 
towns, on the thirtieth of March, 1774, a strong petition and 
remonstrance were prepared, and presented to the general 
assembly. They urged that the measures adopted in favour of 
the Susquehannah company were of a very dangerous tendency^ 
pregnant with mischief, derogatory to the honour and interesty 
and destructive to the peace, of the colony ; that it was con- 
trary to all ancient precedent and usage, and entirely uncon- 
stitutional, to permit partial and interested individuals to vote 
upon their own case ; that, therefore, tiie proprietors of tho 
Susquchannah company who were members of the assembly, 
and deeply interested in tlie questions discussed and deter- 
mined, ought to be excluded from a voice in those matters ; 
that the assembly should reconsider their votes and diiin|Pf 
in relation to the lands of Wyoming; and that the inhabit- 
ants of these lands should be suspended from voting, being 
represented, or otherwise acting as a part of the colony of 
Connecticut, until the question of the company's title shonld 
be settled, in a certain manner recommended by the peti- 
tioners. Both the party and tlieir memorial were generally 
discountenanced, and even made the subject of banter and 
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ridicule. Tbe legislature persevered in their measures, and 
the representatives of Westmoi'eland were admitted to a seat 
in the assembly. At tliis period, the ferment occasioned by 
tbe controversy between the two states, and the separate 
parties in Connecticut, was extremely great; the papers 
teemed with angry, virulent, and sarcastic essays, a specimen 
of which is extracted from the <^ Connecticut Journal'' of 
April 8th, 1774. 

^' Jidveriisement. — A state race to be run for the royal 
plate, on which the arms of the colony are engraved, by the 
young nag, Wbstmobeland, against the old horse. Char- 
TEB, at Hartford, on the second Wednesday of May next. It 
is said that very extraordinary bets are now laid, and in such 
a manner that every freeman in the colony is interested in 
the event The Westmoreland is a horse of high metal, and 
long l^g'd : it is thought he will run with great fury, and 
be crowded bard by his jockies, as they have of late been in 
totp credit, and their all is now at stake. The Charter has 
been an excellent horse in his day ; more valued for his good 
carriage and beautiful figure, than largeness of size ; and, 
when mounted by a good rider that understands his temper, 
perfoTMed well, and scarce ever was distanced. However, 
he was forced into a race last season, by the Westmoreland 
sires, when not at all prepared : having been rid hard for 
several days before, he got worsted in the race, which almost 
exbaosled his strength and spirits ; but he now recruits daily, 
and it is thought, if he can have a good rider, and a number 
of fnends on the spot to see that he has justice done him, he 
will perform as well as ever. It is said the affair is so con- 
trivedy that the Charter is to run a curve line, and the West- 
moreland a direct longitudinal course^ which gives the West* 
ibordand tbe advantage of at least one fifth part : this must 
be prevented before they start, and the Charter stripped of 
Vol. II.— D 
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all unreasonable bartbens, else tbe chance W|U not be equals 
and the Charter may get beat If so, we must pay the losing^ 
the old Charter become useless, and never fit to run another 
race. The importance of this race, as well as the public 
transactions of the day, will no doubt excite the curiosity of 
some thousands to be spectators.*' 

Mr. Sherman had long taken an active part in the cootro* 
▼ersy, and maintained the Connecticut title, not in the flip- 
pant and trifling style, of which a specimen has been aflbrded, 
but with the dignity, and close reasoning, of an enlightened 
statesman. An address, written by him and inserted in the 
same paper, will not only evolve tbe bases upon which he had 
erected (his opinion, but aflbrd a fair view into the consi- 
derate and unostentatious manner in which he delivered his 
sentiments upon public questions : 

^^ There has been much altercation of late concerning the 
doings of the honourable general assembly, relative to the 
western lands contained in our charter, and many false insi- 
nuations have been industriously circulated by some men, to 
prejudice the minds of the people against the assembly ; from 
what motives I shall not undertake to determine. It is hard 
to suppose that the good of the colony has been the motive, 
when the measures taken have the most direct tendency to its 
destruction; for every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation. I am sensible that the good people of 
the towns concerned in the late Middletown convention, have 
been greatly deceived and misled ; but I canH but wonder at 
their credulity in giving credit to an anonymous writer in a 
newspaper, whose character they knew nothing of, who in a 
most audacious, as well as false manner, has undertaken to 
impeach the integrity of the general assembly of the colony : 
But, as Luther once said, when he was condemned by the 
pope, he would appeal from the pope uninformed, to the pope 
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lightly informed, so I would take leave to infoim the t>eople 
of some facts which I know to be true, as to the doings of the 
general assembly relative to the matters in qaestion, and then 
appeal to the people, whether the assembly hath not acted a 
wise and prudent part therein. 

** In May, 1770, in consequence of a memorial preferred by 
more than four thousand of the freemen of the colony, (none of 
them interested in Susquehannah purchase,) praying the as- 
sembly to assert and support the claim of this colony to the 
lands contained in our charter, lying west of Delaware river, 
as th^ esteemed it to be a valuable interest which the gover- 
nor and company held in trust for tlie freemen of the colony ; 
the assembly, after mature deliberation, ordered a true and 
full state of the case to be laid before counsel learned in tlie 
law in England ; accordingly the case was stated, and l^d 
before four of the principal lawyers in the kingdom, who 
unanimously gave their opinion in favour of the title of the 
colony. And this measure was not taken by influence of the 
Sasquehannah company, for the principal proprietors thought 
it a needless precaution, they having no doubt about the vali- 
dity of the colony's claim. 

^' After the opinion of counsel was obtained, the assembly, 
in October last, by a very full vote, resolved to assert, and, 
in some proper way, support the colony's claims to said lands ; 
and then appointed a committee to consider of proper measures 
to be taken for that end, who reported, for substance, all the 
resolutions since come into by the assembly, (the exercising of 
jurisdiction over thepeople settled there, not excepted,) which 
rqmrt was accepted in full assembly. A great clamour has been 
made about the assembly's suflTering the members interested 
in the Susquehannah purchase to sit and vote in those mat- 
ters ; but that complaint I conceive, is without any just foun- 
dation. I was in tiie lower house in the year 1755, when the 
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assembly acted on the memorial of the Susquehannah company, 
and then all that were of the company, were excluded ;— 4ind 
I understand that the same method has been taken by the 
bouse, at all times since, when any matter has been debated, 
or vote taken that concerned the peculiar interest of that com- 
pany. But I don't remember any vote, taken by the assem- 
bly in October or January last, wherein they were particularly 
interested. 

''The acts then passed, relative to the western lands, were 
such as concerned the colony in general ; and they could noty 
by any rule or principle of law or equity, have been excluded. 

'' The assembly considered the governor and company to 
be vested with the legal title to all the lands contained in our 
charter, lying between the rivers Delaware and Mississippi, 
lexcept what the Indians arc possessed of; and no persons can 
acquire a title to any part of them by purchase from the In- 
dians, without a grant of the assembly ; and the Susquehan- 
nah purchasers don't pretend that they haye any legal title 
to any part of said lands. But, if the government avail them- 
selves of their purchase of the natiye right, the purchasers 
will expect to bo quieted in such a part of the land as will be 
an equitable compensation for their expense therein ; which 
must be determined by the assembly ; in which determination 
none of the company will be allowed to vote. If the idea 
here suggested is just, it will obviate the present difficulty 
suggested in the petition, drawn up and published by the con- 
tention at Middletown. 

'' They seem to make some further difficulty about exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the people of the tomi of Westmore- 
land, because, they say, the colony's title to tliose lands is 
contested. In answer to which, I would say, that it is not 
contested, but acknowledged, by the proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania, that the lands are contained within the original 
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boundaries ot our charter, as may appear by a petition pre- 
sented by them to the king in council, a few years ago : If it 
once belonged to the colony, and we have never yielded it up, 
nor have been divested of it by any judicial determination, 
what can be the mighty danger of exercising government over 
the people who claim the privilege of being under the Juris- 
diction of the colony ? I should think the greatest danger 
wonld be on the other hand ; if the colony claim a title to the 
lands as being within their charter, I don't see how they 
coiild excuse themselves in neglecting to govern the people 
settled on the lands, for their right of soil and of jurisdiction, 
by the charter, are commensurate. But it is further said, 
that the doings of the assembly^vill tempt great numbers of 
the people to settle on those lands, and if they should be evicted, 
they will be reduced to poverty, &c. But this is a ground- 
less surmise; for the assembly have c&used a proclamation 
to be issued, expressly forbidding any more persons settling 
on said lands without leave first obtained from the assembly* 
As to their fears of what bloody tragedies may ensue from 
clashing jurisdictions, &c.<^-exercising jurisdiction was judged 
by the assembly the most likely measure to prevent all mis- 
chiefs of that kind, and to presenre peace and good order 
among the people. 

^ As to what the convention say concerning the title of the 
colony to the lands in question, that it is a matter of which 
they are not so competent judges, nor furnished with facts 
and documents by which a judgment might be made, and so 
are willing and desirous that the right of the colony to them, 
and the prudence and policy of asserting that right, should 
be judged of, and determined, by a disinterested assembly ; 
if this had gone to the whole of their proceedings, they 
wmdd lukve done justice to the cause, and they would have 
morited the applaiise of their constituents. It is a little 
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extraordinary, when the colony has acaasetobetried, vrhich 
all parties seem to think best should be.tried, that those who 
profess to be so very zealous for the public good, should use 
every method in their power to defeat its success. Much has 
been said to alarm the people about the expense of a trial be- 
fore the king and council. Governor Penn, in his late con- 
ference with our conmiissionersy says that an adversary suit 
can't occasion much delay or expense. I presume it would 
not cost more than one farthing on the pound in the list of 
this colony, to decide the question whether this colony joins 
to Pennsylvania or not ; and, if that is determined against us, 
there would be an end of the controversy ; but, if in our fa- 
vour, a further expense would be incurred in fixing our soutt 
boundary, which could not amount to any great sum. Oreat 
part of the expense in the Mason cause was occasioned by 
the delay, besause Mason was not able to carry it on. But 
the final decision of that cause in our favour furnishes us 
with an evidence of the safety of confiding in the integrity of 
that high court, when acting as a court of law. Mr. Inger- 
soll, in a piece lately published in the newspapers, says, * a 
defeat will be very detrimental ; but a victory must be abso- 
lute ruin ; at least I think so.' But he gives no reason for 
his opinion ; and can his bare assertion make the people of 
this colony, who are a company of farmers, believe that to be 
quieted in their claim to a large tract of valuable land would 
ruin them ? I know some gentlemen, who love to monopolize 
wealth and power, think it best for lands to be in a few hands, 
and that the common people should be their tenants : but it 
will not be easy to persuade the people of tbis colony, who 
know the value of freedom, and of enjoying fee-simple estates^ 
that it would be best for them to give up the lands acquired 
for them by their ancestors, for the privilege of enjoying the 
same lands as tenants under the proprietaries of Pennsylvania. 
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<< The lands in question are situated about the centre, as to 
latitude^ of tiie English territories in North America, in a 
healthy climate ; and the soil is said to be generally very 
good ; and there is enough purchased of the Indians to supply 
the inhabitants of this colony, that may want land to settle 
on, perhaps for half a century to come. They will be connect- 
ed with us, and by sharing in our civil and religious privi- 
leges, will be under the best advantages to be virtuous and 
happy ; and those who continue in this part of the colony, may 
be greatly benefited by monies that may be raised by the 
sale of tiiose lands ; and yet the purchasers have them on 
better terms than they can procure lands elsewhere; and if, 
in time to come, that part of the colony should be so populous 
as to render it inconvenient to be connected with this part of 
the colony m government, the crown would doubtless be ready, 
upon application, to constitute them a distinct colony. 

''Thus I have g^ven a short account of the doings of the 
assembly, and endeavoured to obviate the difficuldes and mis- 
apprehensions which some people have laboured under, rela- 
tive to the affair, and also to mention some of the advantages 
which may accrue to the colony by supporting their claim to 
the lands. And, as I have no interest in the affair but in 
common with every other freeman in the colony, nor any party 
views to serve, I am quite willing the freemen should show 
their minds, and determine it as they shall think best About 
half the freemen have already manifested their desire to have 
tiie colony's claim supported ; viz. the four thousand memo- 
rialists aforementioned, and the Susquehanuah and Dela- 
ware companies, which, I suppose, will amount to about one 
thousand more ; and I hope the other freemen will not relin- 
quish the colony's claim, without full information and mature 
deliberation, least they injure themselves, th^r brethren, and 
posterity. I think no more need be done but to choose 
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genUemen of known virtue, integrity! and prudence, to be 
members of the next general assembly, who haye approved 
themselves firm friends to our civil and religious liberties, 
and not embarrass tliem with petitions or instructions ; thej 
will be under a solemn oath to act as, in their conaciences, 
they shall judge most for the good of the colony, and that 
must be the only rule of their conduct" 

In this considerate essay, no insidious attempts to conquer 
the judgment of the people by passionate appeals are obser- 
vable : we find no rhetorical embellishments to gild over^ and 
ornament, an attack upon the passions of the parties. The 
whole defence of the Connecticut claim, on the contrary, is 
studiously plain and simple, adapted to the comprehension of 
all classes of society, and abounding in close reasoning. The 
high standing of Mr. Sherman, his moral and political charac- 
ter, his offices of judge of the superior court, andof member of 
the council, no doubt conferred upon this address ap<q[mlari- 
ty and influence, which contributed to tranquillize the minds 
of the people, and procure the re-election of the gentlemen of 
the upper house, or council, whom the malcontents, during 
tlie general ferment, had threatened with expulsion. 

This unhappy contest, however, afterwards assumed a more 
alaiming aspect, and continued to increase in violence, until 
it resulted in the shedding of blood, and the occupation of the 
lands in dispute, by the authority of congress. On the thir- 
tieth of September, 1775, die assembly of Pennsylvania took 
into consideration ^^ the intrusion of a number of people into 
this province, under a pretended claim of the colony of Con- 
necticut, to the great annoyance of the good people of this 
province,'* and resolved that the delegates of the proviBce 
should lay.tlic same before congress, with a statement of the 
mischievous tendency of the measures pursued, and a desire of 
submitting the disputed claims to the decision of the king and 
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council. CongreOT referred the matter to a committer con- 
sisting of the delegates from Pennsylvania and Connecticut ;^ 
but, on the fourteenth of October, the latter informed the con- 
gress that they had been unable to come to any agi'cement with 
the Pennsylvania delegates ; and, as the dispute had now pro- 
ceeded to bloodshed, and might be attended witli very danger- 
ous consequences^ they moved that a committee should be ap- 
pointedy out of the otiier colonies, to take the matter into con- 
sideration. Messrs. J. Rotledge, Chase, Jefferson, Kinsey, 
and Hopkins, were accordingly nominated ; and congress re- 
commended to the assemblies of Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut, to take the most speedy and effectual steps to prevent ihe 
hostilities which were, apparently, about to commence. Not- 
withstanding the reports of the committee, the disturbances^t 
Wyoming continued, and sundry affidavits, corroborating the 
same, being laid before congress, it was recommended, (Djb- 
cember 20th, 1775,) that, as the dispute, if not suspended 
daring the existing troubles of the colonies, might be produor 
tive of pernicious consequences, very prejudicial to the cosk 
mon interest of the United Colonies, a cessation of hostiiitiss 
between the contending parties should immediately take place^ 
and every appearance of force be avoided, until the dispute 
could be legally decided. Various other salutary measures 
were recommended, and copies of the resolutions were forwar- 
ded to the respective parties. The assembly of Connecticut 
having prohibited any further settlements at Wyoming; with- 
out a license from that body, they were also urged not to in- 
troduce any settlers on those lands, until the further order of 
congress. 

But the spirit of faction had become too strongly excited to 

be repressed by resolutions and recommendations, especially 

at a period when the constituted authorities rested upon a veiy 

fragile foundation. A renewed, recommendation from con- 
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gi-eeSfin April, 1776 f to the settlers at Wyoming, to cuUii'ata 
^harmony, and not to injure the happy union oftlie colonies by 
mutual acts of violence and oppression, having proved ineffec* 
tual, it was considered necessary to adopt more decisive mea- 
sures. Accordingly, on the twenty-third of August, 1776, it 
was resolved that six companies should be raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, and posted along the frontiers of Northumberland, and 
parts adjacent ; and that two companies should be raised to tlie 
town of AVestmoreland, and stationed in proper places for the 
defence of the inhabitants* In December, 1780, the comman- 
der in chief was directed, if he should consider the post at 
Wyoming necessary, immediately to relieve the garrison there, 
by troops fi*om the continental army, not belonging to the 
lines of Pennsylvania and Connecticut. At this period, the 
SHpplies on their way to AVyoming, were stopped, mod con- 
gress was compelled to request the state of Pennsylvania, to 
permit them to be forwarded, in order to relieve the urgent 
distresses oftlie inhabitants. In October, 178% it was resolv- 
ed that the ])Ost at Wyoming should be retained, or with- 
drawn, by the commander in chief, as it should appear most 
beneficial to the United States. 

Subsequent to the confederatioa*of 1778, the supreme exe- 
cutive council of Pennsylvania prayed a hearing relative to 
the disputed territories, in conformity with the ninth article 
of that instrument, and the fourth Monday in June, 1781, was 
accordingly assigned for the appearance of the states of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut, by tlieir lawful agents. On the 
appointed dswy^ Messrs. Bradford, Reed, Wilson, Sergeant, 
and Osborne, appeared on the part of Pennsylvania, and Mr, 
Dyer, only, on the |iart of Connecticut; his colleagues, 
Messrs. Johnson and Root, not having attended. After va- 
rious difficulties, arising from the absence of the Connecticut 
coniinissioncrs ; the consecjucnt postponement of the proceed- 
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ifig9 ; flie attempts to incapacitate the representatives of the 
contending states from sitting and judging in the case; the 
endeavoars to postpone the decision until after tlie termina- 
tionof tiie war; the motions for declaring the reasons for the 
non-appearance of the Connecticut agents insufficient; and 
the objections to the powers granted to those from Pennsyl- 
Taaia ; commissioners were at length chosen, on the eighth of 
Aogosty l7S2f to determine the controversy, and on the 
twenty-eighth of the same month, were formally commis- 
sioned by congress. 

Thisconrt of commissioners, which has been aliTady noticed 
in the life of Mr. Whipple, who was its president, having for- 
med a quorum on the eighteenth of November, 1782, in the 
city ofTrenton, continued their sittings from day to day until 
the thirtieth of December, when the arguments of the agents 
being concluded, judgment waspronounced in favour of Penn- 
sylvania. The court was unanimously of opinion, that the 
state of Connecticut had no right to the lands in controversy, 
and tiiat the jurisdiction and pre-emption of all the territory, 
lying within the charter boundary of Pennsylvania, and claim- 
ed by Connecticut, belonged of right to the former. Some 
difficolties snbseqnentiy occurred relative to claimants of pri- 
vate right of soil within the disputed district 

AltboBgh Connecticut was thus defeated in her claim to tiiis 
partkiilar territory, yet the assertion of her title was produc- 
tive of large and lasting advantages, as it enabled her, at a 
sbbaeqnent period, to realize from the sale of certain lands, 
held by the same tenure, within the present limits of Ohio, 
the immense school fund of a million and a half dollars, which 
her ettixens now enjoy. 

In the controversy which arose between Great Britain and 
her colonies, Mr. Sherman w*as one of those who fi-om the 
commencement of hostilities, foresaw the necessity of our 
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'entire vnioii and complete independence^ and urged, with 
energy, the boldest and most decisive measures. He engaged 
in the defence of our liberties, not with the rash ardour of 
political enthusiasm, nor the ambitious seal of a lover of po* 
pularity, but with the deliberate firmness of an experienced 
statesman, conscious of the magnitude of the undertakingt 
able to foresee dangers, resolute to meet them, and sagacious 
in devising the means of successful opposition* The reTolu- 
tionary war was a contest of principles* When the period 
arrived, at which it was necessary either tamely to submit 
to the domination of the British parliament, surrender our 
property to its disposal, and sink to the degradation of a 
peoplo conquered and enslaved, or boldly assert our rights 
and defend our liberties by the sword, he did not hesitate in 
choosing his alternative* He perceived that our hopes of 
reconciliation with Great Britain, or redress from appeals 
to the justice or humanity of her rulers, were vain; that our 
humble petitions were regarded only as proofs .of timidity 
and conscious weakness ; and that every instance of submis- 
sion encouraged tlie confidence of our enemies, and was 
answered by fresh insult and injury. 

In August 1774, the committee of correspondence accord* 
ingly nominated Mr. Sherman, in conjunction with Joseph 
Trumbull, Eliphalet Dyer, and Silas Deane, as proper per- 
sons to attend the general congress of the colonies, for the 
purpose of consulting and advising <<on proper measures for 
advancing the best good of the colonies." Mr* Sherman, 
agreeably to tiiis appointment, was present at the opening 
of the first congress ; and it is an honour of which few can 
boast, that he invariably continued a member of congress 
until his deatli in 1793, embracing the long period of nine- 
teen years, whenever the law, requiring a rotation in office^ 
admitted it 
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It is impossible to enumente the nrioos senrices tendered 
by BIr. Sherman daring his congressional career. The novel 
and responsible situation to which he was now elevated was 
mil calculated to elicit the firmness of his character, and 
tibe comprehensiveness of his political sagacity. Althongh 
he united his efforts to those of the assembled representatives, 
in their honest endeavours to preserve at once the peace of 
the country, and the rights of its citizens, he aj^pears to have 
been decidedly convinced, that nothing but unconditional 
submission could avert the honors of civil war; and he fully 
evinced, by the energetic measures which he zealously sup- 
ported, that, in his opinion, it was far preferable to endure 
sorrow for a season, than sink into a long and degrading 
servitude. 

As a representative and senator in congress, he appeared 
with distinguished reputation. Others were more admired 
for brilliancy of imagination, splendour of eloquence, and 
the graces of polished society ; but there were few, even in 
that assemblage of eminent characters, whose judgment was 
more respected, or whose opinions were more influential. 
The boldness of his counsels, the decisive weight of his 
character, the steadiness of his principles, the inflexibility 
ct his patriotism, his venerable appearance, and his repub- 
lican manners, presented to the imagination the idea of a 
Boman senator, in the early and most exemplary days of the 
commonwealth. 

In the business of committees, generally so arduous and 
&tigningv he was undoubtedly one of the most serviceable 
and indefatigable members of that body. His unwearied 
application, the remarkable perseverance with which he 
pursued and completed the matters confided to his investiga- 
tion, and the r^ular system by which all his proceedings 
were governed, when joined to his great prudence, acknow- 
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ledged talents, and unahaken virtue, attracted onitenal con- 
fidence; hence a large and important share of the pablic 
business, particulariy when referred to committees, was 
assigned to him, in conjunction with other leading members 
of the house. 

On the tenth of May, 1775, Mr. Sherman again appeared 
as one of the delegates from Connecticut, having bera re* 
elected by the house of representatives of that colony, on the 
third of November, 1774. 

At this period, the clouds which darkened the political 
horizon seemed momentarily to gather fresh gloom. The 
battle of Lexington, which occurred in the preceding month, 
had excited the strongest sensations; the commencement of 
hostilities by the king's troops, and the particular circum- 
stances of the affair, were regarded as infamous, unconstitu- 
tional, and unnecessary. The duties of congress were now 
extremely arduous ; and we cannot revert without deep emo- 
tions of gratitude and admiration, to the dignity and delibe- 
rative firmness of tlie assembled sages, who, in that day of 
peril, stood firm and fearless in defence of their liberties, and 
boldly breasted a shock which might have appalled the most 
resolute and daring. The matters which required their 
guidance and consideration ; the dangerous measures which 
it was necessary to adopt; and the difficulties to be diverted, 
and surmounted; were numerous and embarrassing. The 
attack on Lexington ; the capture of Ticondcroga and Crown 
Point; tlie open commencement of hostilities; the addresses 
to his majesty, and to the inhabitants of England, Ireland, 
Canada, Jamaica, &c. ; tlie prohibition of exports to those 
colonies which had not deputed members to congress ; the 
interdiction of all supplies of provisions, and other neces- 
saries, to the British fisheries, the determination that no bills 
of exchange should be negotiated for, nor money supplied to, 
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a British ofioer^ nor provimoiis or necessaries of any kind, 
to their army or navj; the organization of the militia; the 
recommendation to the state of New York, to repel force by 
force, to prevent the British from erecting fortifications, and 
to arm and traifl the militia for their own protection ; the 
occupation of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, and tlie impri- 
sonment of the British officer who had arrived to take the 
command of those posts; the suspension from office of the 
governor and lieutenant governor of Massachusetts bay, and 
the erection of a provisional government ; the diligent pre- 
parations for war ; the enactment of rules and regulations 
for the government of the army ; the seizure of vessels bear- 
ing supplies to the British army and navy at Boston ; the 
appointment of a commander in chief; the proper equipment 
of the army; the emission of continental currency; the in- 
terception of letters; the arrest of persons inimical to the 
cause ; the fortification of Hudson's river ; the fitting out of 
armed vessels to intercept supplies intended for tlie British ; 
the license of privateers, &c. &c. All these were among the 
ttomentous matters which demanded the consideration, and 
tested the prudence, patriotism, and firmness, of the delegates, 
during the memorable sessions of 1775. 

Among the principal committees, of which Mr. Slicrman 
was a member during the year 1776, were those to prepai'e 
instructions for the operations of the army in Canada; to 
establish regulations and restrictions on the trade of the^Unit- 
ed Colonies ; to regulate the currency of the country ; to pur- 
chase and furnish supplies for the army ; to devise ways and 
nueans for providing ten millions of dollars for the expenses 
of the current year ; to coitcert a plan of military operations 
for the campaign of 1776 ; to prepare and digest a form of 
confederation ; to repair to bead-quartersy^ near New York, 
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and examiDe into the state of tlie mtmjf and the best meanMf 
supplying their wants^ &c* &c &c. 

The duty assigned to him» (September 20th» 1776,) rela- 
tive to the state of the army, was arduous and distressing. 
On the twenty-fourth of that month, general Washington, in 
a communication to congressy exhibited, in a serious and 
solemn manner^ the critical situation of America, the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the army by the expiration of the 
time for which the troops had been engaged, and their urgent 
distresses, and increasing dissatisfaction. 

Every principle of sound policy had required, that, as the 
continuance of the war was inevitable, it should be conducted 
in a different manner, and that the character of the parties 
should be changed : it was, indeed, a wise and well timed mea- 
sure to destroy the relations of king and subject, by the De- 
claration of Independence, and thereby alter not only the 
name but the nature of the contest On the eleventh of JunOf 
1776, the high confidence placed in the abilities of Mr. Sher- 
man was again amply proved by his appointment, in conjunc- 
tion with that brilliant constellation of talents and patriotism, 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Livingston, to prepare the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Besides the incidental business in which his services as a- 
committee-man were employed, he was successively a mem- 
ber of the board of war and ordnance, of the marine commit- 
tee, and of the board of treasury. His financial knowledge, 
and systematic attention to the most rigorous rules of fruga- 
lity in relation to public expenditures, which might appear 
inconsistent with the character and expanded views of more 
modem statesmen, was, in that day of national poverty and 
peril, of primary importance, and proved, in the aggregate^ 
essentially beneficial to the interests of the country. 
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Notwithstanding his almost constant attention at tlie post 
of duty in the general congress, the citizens of Connecticut 
continued to load their distinguished representative with ad* 
ditional honours, and to testify, in the most flattering manner, 
their strong sense of his worth, Tirtncs, and abilities. He 
was, during the war, a member of the governor's council of 
safety; and in February, 1784, when city privileges were 
granted to New Haven, he was elected to the office of mayor» 
which he held during the remainder of his life. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, it became necessary 
to revise tlie statutes of Connecticut, and in May, 17 S3, Mr* 
Sherman, and the honourable Richard Law, both judges of 
the superior court, were appointed a committee, with instruc- 
tions to digest all the statutes relating to the same subject, 
into one ; to reduce the whole to a regular code, in alphabe- 
tical order, with such alterations, additions, exclusions and 
amendments, as they should deem expedient, and to submit 
the same to the general assembly. This arduous service was 
performed with great approbation : the temporary and repeal- 
ed statutes were omitted; the arrangement was simplified 
and improved ; and many valuable emendations and additions 
were introduced. 

In 1787, he was appointed, by the state of Connecticut, a 
ddegate to the general convention to form the federal consti- 
tution of the United States, in conjunction with Mr. Ells- 
worth and Dr. Johnson. The inefficacy of the old confede- 
ration for the preservation of the public peace, became palpable 
soon after the close of the war, when the strong and general 
excitement which existed during the strugglefor independence, 
and bound the several states in close unity together, had 
yielded to less patriotic, and more selfish, considerations. 
The powers vested in the several states were too great to 
afford any prospect of permanent union, and it was only by 
Vol. II.— F 
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the formation of a supreme head, to direct the clashing mea- 
suresy guard the opposing interests, and coerce the ill advised 
and dangerous views, of the several subordinate governments, 
that the independence and tranquillity which had succeeded 
one of the noblest efforts recorded in the political history of 
the world, could be preserved. It appears that Mr. Sherman 
discovered, at an early date, many radical defects in the old 
confederation, although he was a member of the committee 
by which it had been framed. A manuscript left among his 
papera, and containing a series of propositions prepared by 
him for tlie amendment of the old articles of confederation, 
the greater part of which are incorporated, in substance, in 
the new constitution, displays the important part which he 
acted in the general convention of 1787. 

''That, in addition to the legislative powers vested in 
congress by the articles of confederation, the legislature of 
the United States be authorized to make laws to regulate the 
commerce of the United States with foreign nationsj^ and 
among the several states in the union ; to impose duties on 
foreign goods and commodities imported into the United 
States, and on papers passing through the post office, for 
raising a revenue, and to regulate the collection thereof, and 
apply the same to the payment of the debts due from the 
United States, and for supporting the government, and other 
nwessary charges of the Union. 

** To make laws binding on the people of the United States, 
and on the courts of law, and other magistrates and officers, 
civil and military, within the several states, in all cases which 
concern the common interests of the United States : but not 
to interfere with the government of the individual states, in 
matters of internal police which respect the government of 
auch states only, and wherein the general welfare of the 
United States is not affected. 
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<<That the laws of the United States ought, as far as may 
be consistent with tlie common interests of the Union, to be 
carried into execution by the judiciary and executive officers 
of the respective states, wherein the execution thereof is re- 
quired. 

«' That the legislature of the United States be authorised 
to institute one supreme tribunal, and such other tribunals as 
they may judge necessary for the purpose aforesaid, and 
ascertain their respective powers and jurisdiction. 

** That the legislatures of the individual states ought not 
to possess a right to emit bills of credit for a currency, or to 
make any tender laws for the payment or discharge of debts 
or contracts, in any manner different from the agreement of 
the parties, unless for payment of the value of the thing con- 
tracted for in current money, agreeably to the standard that 
shall be allowed by the legislature of the United States, or in 
any manner to obstruct or impede the recovery of debts, 
whereby the interests of foreigners, or the citizens of any 
other state, may be affected/' 

'*That the eighth article of the confederation ought to be 
amended, agreeably to the recommendation of congress of the 
— day of (18 April, 1783). 

" That, if any state shall refuse or neglect to furnish its 
quota of supplies, upon requisition made by the legislature of 
the United States, agreeably to the articles of the Union, that 
the said legislature be authorised to order the same to be 
levied and collected of the inhabitants of such state, and to 
make such rules and orders as may be necessary for that 
purpose. 

**That the legislature of the United States have power to 
make laws for calling foKh such aid from the people, from 
time to time, as may be necessary to assist thp civil officers 
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in the execution of the laws o( the United States ; and annex 
witable penalties to be inflicted in case of disobedience. 

**That no person shall be liable to be tried for any crimi- 
nal offence, committed ^ itliin any of the United States, in any 
other state than that wlierein the offence shall be committed, 
nor be deprived of the privilege of trial by a jury, by virtue 
of any law of the United States.'* 

Mr. Sherman was not present at the opening, nor his col- 
league, Mr. Ellsworth, at the close, of the convention. Their 
absence was owing to necessity ; both being judges of the 
superior court, the presence of one of them was requisite at 
each of those periods. Ue was, however, as useful and con- 
spicuous in that enlightene^l assemblage, as in the hall of con- 
gress ; he contributed, witli his usual ability and perseverance, 
to reconcile the conflicting interests and opinions of the de- 
legates, and perfect tliat towering monument of political wis- 
dom, under the protection of which, the United States of 
America have enjoyed, for many years, a prosperity almost 
without example in the history of nations. Yet, notwith- 
standing the exalted characters of the framers of that consti- 
tution, and the experience of the benefits conferred by it on 
our country, the temerity, and restless disposition, of more 
modem politicians, are continually attempting alterations ; 
and there is reason to fear that this splendid edifice will, 
like some of the great architectural works of antiquity, be 
deformed by the presumptuous attempts of inferior artists to 
improve it Many members of that august body, and among 
others, general Charles Cotes worth Pinckney, have borne 
testimony to the very considerable part which Mr. Sherman 
took in the debates of the convention. The correspondence 
which passed between htm and the Hon. John Adams, relative 
to the federal constitution, must have been highly interesting, 
from the zealous feelings of the respective writers on tlie 
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8abj<H;t, and ttie experience and abilities which enabled them 
to expatiate with clearness and precision upon a document^ 
which, with the sole exception of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ranks foremost in the records of our political ex- 
isteRce ; which, if defeated, or rendered ineffectual by discord, 
would have probably rendered that Declaration, in a certain 
degree, unavailable; and which, as it now subsists, will con- 
tinue to uphold the great and glorious structure which rests 
upon its basis. 

Soon after the convention had concluded its labours, Mr. 
Sherman expressed his opinion of the constitution which had 
been agreed upon, in a letter to general Floyd : •'Perhaps,'* 
he remarks, '< a better could not be made upon mere specu- 
lation : it was consented to by all the states present in con- 
vention, which is a circumstance in its favour, so far as any 
respect is due to them. If, upon experience, it should be 
found deficient, it provides an easy and peaceable mode of 
making amendments. If it should not be adopted, I think 
we shall be in deplorable circumstances. Our credit as a 
nation is sinking; tlie resources of the country could not 
be drawn out to defend against a foreign invasion, nor the 
forces of the union to prevent a civil war. But if the con- 
stitution should be adopted, and the several states choose 
some of their wisest and best men, from time to time, to ad- 
minister the government, I believe it will not want any 
amendment I hope that kind Providence, which guarded 
these states through a dangerous and distressing war to peace 
and liberty, will still watch over them, and guide them in the 
way of safety." 

Happily for our fathers, and happily for their posterity, the 
obstacles which threatened the rejection of the constitution 
were overcome, and the prophetic language of Mr. Sherman 
is now verified by ten millions of freemen. 
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His exertions in procuring the ratification of that constitu- 
tion by the State Convention of Connecticut, were conspicu- 
ous and successful. He published a series of papers, with the 
signature of **A Citizen/* which are said to have materi- 
ally influenced the public mind in favour of its adoption ; a 
fact which is corroborated by the testimony of the late chief 
justice Ellsworth. The full majority, by which the ratifica- 
tion was determined in the convention of Connecticut, is stated, 
by a living witness, to have been owing, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the influence and arguments of Mr. Sherman. The 
instrument was discussed by sections, and the delegates to 
the general convention were required to explain their opera- 
tion, &s they successively came under consideration : this task 
was uniformly performed by him with great plainness and 
perspicuity. 

After the ratification and adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion, he was elected a representative of the state in congress, 
and on the eighth o( April the oath required by that instru- 
ment was administered to him by the chief justice of the state 
of New York. As this oflice was then incompatible with his 
station as a judge, he resigned the latter, wiiich he had held 
with unblemished reputation during twenty-three years. 

Although verging towards the seventieth year of his age, 
Mr. Sherman's exertions, and interest in public affairs, con- 
tinued undiminished. During the first two years of the ses- 
sions of congress under the new constitution, at the expiration 
of which he was elevated to the senate, he took an active part 
in the proceedings of that body. His sentiments, which were of 
great w*eight, were principally delivered in favour of an excise 
law, prudently and considerately administered ; of a duty on 
merchandize, rather than a direct tax ; of the existing mode 
of reporting plans by the secretary of the treasury ; of the pro- 
priety of appointing peculiar days of thanksgiving ; of the 
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commitment of the memorial of Friends, or Quakers, in re- 
lation to the abolition of slavery; of the assumption of the 
state debts ; of the rights of conscience relative to bearing 
arms, &c. He strenuously opposed any discrimination in 
our relations with foreigners, urging that commercial restric- 
tions should be met by commercial i*cstrictions, but that the 
commerce of this nation, with any others, ought not to be laid 
under any disadvantages merely because we had no commer- 
cial treaty with them. The proper principle, he maintained, 
upon which government should act, was the impost of heavy 
duties upon all goods coming from any port or territory, to 
which the vessels of the United States were denied access. 

After the exposition which has been given of the character 
and feelings of Mr. Sherman, it is almost superfluous to state 
that he was unifoimly and conscientiously opposed to the slave 
trade. Soon after the commencement of the first session of 
congress, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, made an efibrt to discoun- 
tenance that inhuman traffic, by moving the insertion of a 
clause in the impost bill, then under consideration, imposing 
a duty on the importation of slaves of ten doUai-s on each in- 
dividual. His exertions were confined to this narrow com- 
pass by the fifth article of the new constitution, which depriv- 
ed congress of any power to prohibit the importation of slaves 
before the expiration of twenty-one years ; but the first clause 
of the ninth section of the first article authorised the imposi- 
tion of a duty on each person, not exceeding the amount propos- 
ed by Mr. Parker. Although Mr. Sherman fully approved of 
the object of the motion, he could not reconcile himself to the 
insertion of human beings, as an article[of duty, among goods, 
waresy and merchandize. He considered the principles of the 
motion, and those of the bill, as inconsistent ; the purpose of 
the first was to raise a revenue, and of the latter, to correct a 
moral evil ; and, therefore, be believed that the motion ought^ 
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on the principles both of humanity and pel icj, to be separately 
considered. On the eleventh of February^ 1790, the address 
of the people called Quakers was presented to the house, wbeii 
a long debate ensued upon the propriety of its being referred 
to a committee. It related exclusively to the 'MicentioiM 
l^ickedness of the African trade for slaves,'' and was intend- 
ed to excite the christian endeavours of the congress to remove 
that reproach from the land. The opponents to those incipi- 
ent exertions of humanity, were happily few in number ; but 
they, in some degree, compensated this deficiency, by the vio- 
lence of their sentiments, so strongly and unfavourably con- 
trasted with the cool and conscientious defence of oppressed 
and degraded humanity. Those who particularly signalized 
themselves in this opposition, and who, no doubt, from tlie 
prejudice of education, belicyed tliey were performing a duty 
which they owed to their constituents, were Messrs. Jackson, 
of Georgia ; Smitli, Burke, and Tucker, of South Carolina ; 
and Stone, of Maryland. Mr. Jackson, in the course of de- 
bate, animadverted, with undeserved and unbecoming acrimo- 
ny, on the respectable society that had preferred the address. 
He believed that his slaveholding constituents were quite as 
useful and good citizens, quite as friendly to the revolution, 
and quite as susceptible of the refined sensations of humanity 
and benevolence, as tlie petitioners ; that congress needed no 
advisers if they were disposed to interfere in tlie importation 
of slaves ; that the abolition of the slave trade would evince to 
the people a disposition towards a total emancipation, and 
they would hold their property in jeopardy ; that the sitnation 
of the slaves in America was not worse than it was in Africa, 
&c. As it regarded the calm and benevolent mediation of 
the society of friends, he sarcastically inquired why the se- 
cond reading of their petition should be immediately demand- 
ed ? wltether it was because the feelings of friends would be 
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hurt by haying their .affair condactBd in tbo nsuaj. course of 
business ? <' I would b^,'' said he, ^ to a& those who i^ so 
desirous of freeing the negroes, if they have funds sufficient to 
pay for them I If they have, they may come forward x>n that 
businessy with some propriety ; but if they* have not, they 
abould keep themselves quiet, and not interfere with a busi- 
qes8 in which they are not interested. Sir,'' he continued, 
**is the whole morality of the United States confined to the 
qnakers ? Are they tlie only people whose feelings are to be 
consulted on this occasion ? Is it to them we owe our present 
happiness ? Was it they who formed the constitution ? Did 
they, by their arms, or contributions, establish our indepen- 
dence ? Why do these men set themselves up, in such a par- 
ticular manner^ against slavery ? Do they understand tlie 
rights of mankind, and the disposition of Providence, better 
than others ? K they were to consult that book, which claims 
our regard, they will find that slavery is not only allowed, 
but commended : their Saviour, who possessed more be- 
nevolence and commiseration than they pretend to^ has al- 
lowed of it ; and, if they fully examine the subject, they will 
findy that slavery has been no novel doctrine since the days 
of Cain/' But this member appears to have been singularly 
happy in that art, which has of late become so injuriously 
general, of adapting the passages of Holy Writ to temporary 
transactions. He had, some time before, sagaciously compar- 
ed tbo delegates from the states of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land to the counsellors of Rehoboam ; he had denounced the 
soundingtitlcs which were trumpeted in his ears, and ^* which," 
said he, ** ten yeai*s since would have exalted a man to a sta- 
tiottt as high as Haman's gibbet ;" he had ridiculed, with 
fearful levity, the echoing of these titles by the papers of Bos- 
ton^ •* a town which, fifteen years ago, acknowledged no lord 
but flie Lord God of Hosts !'' and now, he defended the most 
Vol. II — G 
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aboroinabk and blood-tbirity traBc that ever roused the 
copidity of many by an appeal to the Redeemer, and to the 
word of God ! 

Whether the rapid succession of interrogatories bewildered 
the senses of his hearers, orthe gravamen of their compoKition 
did not entitle them to a serious reply, the observations of 
Mr. Jackson were unable to produce a correspondent exeite- 
ment among t)ie enemies to slavery. Mr. Scott, indeed^ of 
Pennsylvania, animadverted, with proper warmth, upon the 
odious importation of those wretched beings, and concluded 
an eloquent appeal to the humanity and justice of the house, 
by observing, that ''he did not know how far he might go. 
If he were one of the judg^ of the United States, and those 
people were to come before him, and claim their emancipa- 
tion/* Mr. Jackson, after stating that, according to the 
evidence, from Genesis to Revelations, upon which the Chris- 
tian system was founded, religion was not opposed to slavery, 
and strongly depicting the impolicy of kindling a civil war 
in the south, used the following menacing language in relation 
to the concluding observation of Mr. Scott : '* The gentleman 
says, if he was a federal judge, he does not know to what 
length he would go in emancipating these people ; but, I be- 
lieve, his judgment would be of short duration in Georgia; 
and, perhaps, even the existence of such a judge might be in 
danger/* At this momenta Mr. Sherman displayed that re- 
markable prudence and promptitude which had so often ena- 
bled him, without a suspicion of his real design, to calm the 
discord of public meetings : he offered no reply to the incon- 
siderate declamation which corresponded so little with the 
dignity of legislation, well aware that opposition would 
merely serve to inflame passions which had already burst the 
bonds of reason, and that conciliation was much more effica- 
cious than controversy. With his usual calmness, he there- 
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fore aiiDpljr remarked, that it was probable the co^imittee 
would understand their business, and they might, perhaps^ 
bring in such a report as would be satisfactory to gentlemen 
on both sides of the house. Probably it was from the striking 
contrast, thus presented to the house, that Mr« Jackson took 
no further part in the debate. Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, 
even surpassed the gentleman from (Georgia, in harshness and 
disrespect relative to the quaker petitioners. Speaking of 
the committee from that respectable society, then present in 
congress, he observed, that ^^ the men in the gallery had come 
there to meddle in a business with which they had nothing 
to do; they were volunteering in the cause of others, who 
neither expected nor desired it." He also charitably believed, 
that the quakers had no more religion than any other people, 
'^nor perliaps so much, if they were examined to the bottom, 
notwithstanding their outward pretences." However, not- 
withstanding the exertions of their opponents — men who had 
themselves so lately shaken off the yoke of servitude — Mr. 
Sherman and his colleagues were triumphant, and the qaes- 
tion was favourably determined, forty-three members having 
supported, and only eleven opposed, the commitment of the 

memorial. 

In the course of the debate on the impost bill, (May 9tb, 
1789.) several members bad recourse to popular^opinion in 
support of their arguments, which drew from Mr. Sherman 
the following remarks : ^* Popular opinion is founded in jus- 
tice, and tlie only way to know if the popular opinion is in 
favour oCa measure, is to examine w hetber it is just and right 
in itself. I believe that whatever is just and right, the people 
will judge of and comply with. The people wish that the 
government may derive respect from the justice of its mea- 
sures, and they have {^ven it support on that account I 
believe the popular opinion is in favour of raiding a revenue 
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to pay our debts^ and if we do rigbt, tbey will not neglect 
their duty ; therefore, the arguments that are urged in favour 
of a low duty, will prove that the people are contented with 
what the bill [proposes. When gentlemen have recourse 
to public opinion to support their arguments, they generally 
find means to accommodate it to their own : the reason why I 
think public opinion is in favour of the present measure, is 
because this regulation, in itself, is reasonable and just^ 

He uniformly and zealously opposed tliosc amendments of 
the constitution which were, at different periods, submitted 
to the house, almost immediately after its adoption. He 
maintained that the more important objects of government 
ought first to be attended to ; and that the executive portion 
of it needed organization, as well as the business of tiie re- 
venue, and of the judiciary. '<I do not suppose," said he, 
''the constitution to be perfect, nor do I imagine, if congress 
and all the legislatures on the continent were to revise it, 
that their united labours would make it perfect I do not 
expect any perfection, on this side the grave, in the works 
of man ; but my opinion is, that we are not, at present, in 
circumstances to make it better. It is a wonder that there 
has been such unanimity in adopting it, considering the ordeal 
it had to undergo ; and the unanimity which prevailed at its 
formation, is equally astonishing : among all the members 
fi'om the twelve states, present at the federal convention, there 
were only three who did not sign the instrument, to attest 
their opinion of its goodness. Of the eleven states who have 
received it, the majority have ratified it without proposing a 
single amendment: this circumstance leads me to suppose, 
that we shall not be able to propose any alterations that are 
likely to be adopted by nine states ; and gentlemen know, 
tliat before the alterations take effect, they must be agreed to 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states in the union.'* 
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His endeavoorsy however^ to postpone the consideration of 
these amendments^ until the more important matters of go- 
Tenitaiient were arranged, and experience had tested the effi- 
cacjy and vreak points, of the constitution, were unsuccessful. 
He then directed his attention to the mode of amendment pro- 
posed, and earnestly opposed the insertion, or abstraction, of 
any part whatever, of the original instrument. ^^ We ought 
not,** he exclaimed, " to interweave our propositions in the 
work itself, because it will be destructive of the whole fabric. 
We might as well endeavour to mi:;^ brass, inin, and clay, as 
to incorporate such heterogeneous articles ; the one contradic- 
tory to the other. Its absurdity will be discovered by com- 
paring it with a law : would any legislature endeavour to 
introduce into a former act a subsequent amendment, and let 
them stand so connected ? Wiien an alteration is made in an 
act. It is done by way of supplement ; the latter act always 
repealing the former in every specified case of difference.*' 

A proposition having been made to introduce a clause into 
the constitution, conferring upon the people the unalienable 
right of instructing their representatives, Mr. Sherman op- 
posed it with great justice and ability. He urged that it 
would mislead the people, by conveying an idea that they pos- 
sessed the right of controlling the debates of the legislature, 
a right destructive to the object of their meeting ; tiiat the 
doty of a representative was to consult, and agree with 
others, from the different parts of the union, relative to such 
acts as might be beneficial to the whole community ; that, if 
they were to be guided by instructions, there would be no 
use in deliberation, and a representative would consider 
nothing more necessary than to produce those instructions, 
Isy them on the table, and let them speak for him ; that the 
duty of a good iTprcsentative was to inquire what measures 
would best tend to pn>mote the genei*al welfare, and, after lie 
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had discovered, to give them his support; that^ i^his instmc- 
tions should coincide with his ideas of any measure, they would 
be unnecessary, and, if they were contrary to the conviction 
of his own mind, he would be bound by every principle of 
justice to disregard them. Hence he considered it a fixed 
doctrine, that the right of tlie people to consult for the com- 
mon good, can go no further than to petition the legislature 
for a redress of grievances. His opinion was confirmed by 
a large majority. 

Mr. Sherman strongly advocated the funding system re- 
ported by Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, 
and particularly the assumption of the state debts, which 
A^rmed a part of it. 

In 1791, a vacancy having occurred in the senate of th« 
United States, he was elected to fill that elevated station, 
in which he continued to devote his time and talents to the 
benefit of that government whose cause he had firmly espous- 
ed, and whose independence he had fearlessly proclaimed, 
fifteen years before. 

On the twenty-third day of July, 1793, this great and 
good man was gathered to his fathers, after a long life of 
usefulness and virtue. He sustained many and important 
oflSces with uniform honour and reputation ; he maintained 
an amiable character in every private relation ; and he died 
in a ripe old age, fully possessed of all his honours, and of 
his powers both of mind and body. The loss of such a man 
was indeed great It was great to the whole country, for he 
was still capable of eminent usefulness ; it was great to the 
state of Connecticut, in whose service he had, for half a 
century, been indefatigable ; it was great to the city of New 
Haven, of which he was the chief magistrate ; it was still 
greater to the church and the society, of which he was so 
eminent and useful a member; but greatest of all to bis be- 
reaved family. 
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The following inacription is recorded upon tlie tablet which 
covers his tomb: 

In memorj of 

THE HON. ROGER SHERMAN, Esq. 

Mayor of the City of New Haven, 

and Senator of the United States. 

He was bom at Newton, in Massachusetts, 

April 19th, 1721, 
And died in New Haven, July 2dd, A. D. 1793, 

aged LXXIL 

Possessed of a strong, clear, penetrating mind, 

and singular perseverance. 

He became the self-taught scholar, 

eminent for jurisprudence and policy. 

He was nineteen years an assistant, 

and twenty-three years a judge, of the superior court, 

in high reputation. 

He was a delegate in the first congress, 

Signed the glorious act of Independence, 

and many years displayed superior talents and ability 

in the national legislature. 
He was a member of the general convention, 

approved the federal constitution, 

And served his country with fidelity and honour, 

in the House of Representatives, 

and in the Senate of the United States. 

He was a man of approved integrity ; 

a cool, discerning Judge; 

a prudent, sagacious politician ; 

a true, faithful, and firm patriot 

He ever adorned 

the profession of Christianity 
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which he made in yooth ; 

and, distingaished through life 

for public usefulness^ 

died in the prospect 

of a blessed immortality* 

As a theologian, Mr. Sherman was capable of conversing 
on the most important subjects, with reputation to himself, 
and improvement to others: that eminent divine, the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, acknowledged, that, in the general 
course of a long and intimate acquaintance, he was mate- 
rially instructed by his observations on tlie principal sub- 
jects of doctrinal and practical divinity* As an avowed 
professor of religion, he did not hesitate to appear openly 
in its defence, and maintain the peculiar doctrines of grace* 
He was exemplary in attending all tlie institutions of the 
gospel, in the practice of virtue in general, and in showing 
himself friendly to all good men* Hence, in his death, vir- 
tue, religion, and goocl men, sustained the loss of a sincere, 
an able, and a bold advocate* 

When he resided at home, he was accustomed, as a pecu- 
liar gratification, to retire to his closet, and commit his 
thoughts to writing* or extract from books the wisdom of 
other times. His mind was always employed : and those 
hours which were not interrupted by business, or public 
engagements, were generally devoted to reading and con- 
templation. The volume which he consulted most especially* 
was the Bible: it was his custom to purchase a Bible at the 
commencement of every session of congress, to peruse it 
daily, and to present it to one of his children on his return* 
To his familiar acquaintance with the pages of inspiration may 
be attributed much of that extraonlinary sagacity which he 
uniformly exhibited* Although each day Jumishcd its season 
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for study and meditation, probably no member of cong^sa at- 
tended more thoroughly and iaboriously to public affairs than 
Mr. Sherman. Every measdre of importance received his det^ 
liberate attention, and in regard to them all he felt a solemn 
responsibility. 

He was extensively engaged in epistolary writing, on ab- 
struse points in divinity and metaphysics, with clergymen of 
the Hmt eminence, whom he greatly loved and respected.. 
Whenever the scriptures led him to conclusions different from 
those of his correspondents, his friendship and regard for 
them suffered no diminution. Among them were Dr. Edwards, 
Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Trumbull, president Dickinson, president 
Witherspoon, Dr. Johnson, of Connecticut, and many others. 
Besides theological investigations, the common topics of that 
revolutionary period, and any others which related to the 
;irosperity of this country, were freely introduced. 

The genius and talents of Mr. Sherman were particularly 
calcnlated for eminent usefulness in the judiciary department. 
Cool, attentive, deliberate, and impartial, skilled in all the 
forms and principles of law, he was not liable to be misled 
by the arts of sophistry, or the warmth at declamation. He 
formed his opinions on a careful examination of every sub- 
ject, and delivered them with dignity and perspicuity. His 
decisions were too firmly founded on correct and admitted 
jirinciples to be readily shaken, and he necessarily enjoyed, 
in his important judicial station, a confidence and esteem, 
highly honourable to himself, as well as to the professional 
gentlemen by whom those sentiments were entertained. But 
although tlie testimonies of individuals, whose profession and 
opportunities enabled them to decide, with peculiar exactness, 
upon the judicial character of Mr. Sherman, are almost afflr* 
matively unanimous, yet that unanimity was not confined to 
the limits of the forum. The public at large, and especially 
Vol. II.— H 
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that portion of it, whicht during the long period that he held 
his official station, had been interested in the proceedings of 
the court, entertained the same'sentiments in relation to his 
abilities, his purity, and his integrity. 

It is improbable, indeed, that a roan, whose early youth 
bad been systematically employed in the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the practice ot important private duties, and whose 
roaturer years had been devoted to ripening the inestimable 
germe, could, in any situation of life, have wilfully acted other- 
wise than right. At that critical {leriod in the life of man, 
when his passions are most untractable, and his reason least 
effective; when experience has not taught him to avoid the 
quick sands and temptations of the world ; without the foster- 
ing hand of a father to regulate his conduct, or the curb of 
education to check his evil propensities; at that eventful pe- 
riod, when the tenor of his earthly pilgrimage is, perhaps, 
conclusively established — Roger Sherman planted, in a fertile 
soil, those seeds of virtue which bloomed forth in a rich and 
luxuriant harvest He resisted the allurements, and escaped 
the snares, whicii afllict and beset the progress of human 
nature : he bufToted the temptations whicli throng, in count- 
less swarms, around the path of the young and inexperienced ; 
and he triumphantly coiiquei-ed a constitutional effervescence 
of the passions, whicli might have led a less energetic mind 
into misery and disgrace. In his early days, he imbibed a 
remarkable inclination for reading, and studious meditation ; 
a propensity which, if diligently pursued, stamps an honour- 
able character upon youth, even before the embers which 
they are feeding have been fanned into a flame. Mr. Sher- 
man remarked to his family, that befoi*e he had attained the 
ag^of twenty-one }ears, he learned to control and govern 
his passions ; and this great and ini|K)rtant achievement, he 
aicribed, in a considerable degree, to the perusal of Dr. 
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liVatts*9 excellent treatise upon that subject. It cannot be de- 
nied that his success in this momentous contest^ upon the issue 
of which all his best and dearest interests were at stake, was 
certain and decisive. His passions were naturally strong; 
but notwithstanding the vehemence of feeling thus originally 
planted in his breast, he was habitually calm, sedate, and 
self-governed; mild and agreeable in society; universally 
benevolent in his regards towards his fellow-men. 

The foundation of his usefulness as a man, and his distinct 
tion as a statesman, was integrily^ which, at an early period, 
formed one of the principal gi'oundworks of his character, 
and was founded upon religious principle. All his actions 
seem to have been preceded by a rigtrous self-examination, 
and the secret inten ogatories of ** What is right f** — " fVhat 
course ought I to pursue ?^^ He never pi-opounded to himself 
the questions of ** How will it affect my interest P* — " fVili 
it be popular?^' Hence his reputation for integrity was so 
unquestionable, that, in all the various decisions of public 
qsestions in which he had a voice, it is not probable that any 
miin suspected him of a selfish bias, or of sinister motives^ 
however strongly he may have been opposed to the measures 
which Mr. Sherman considered it his duty to support This 
high quality, which is one of the most essential supports of 
religion and morality, and witliout whicb^ no redeeming 
virtues can elevate man from his abasement, will at least, in 
some degree, account for the extraordinary influence which 
he enjoyed in deliberative bodies. He possessed the essential 
requisite of an orator, mentioned by Cicero ; he was univer- 
sally considered, and was in fact, a good man. When ho 
reasoned, and expressed his opinion of any subject, no appre- 
hensions were entertained by his hearers that any thing was 
concealed with a view to mislead, or that one reason was as- 
signed, while a different one infl^ienced his decision. Hence 
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the flrgoinents wbidh appeared satisfactory to his own 
dispassionate judgment produced a powerful eflTect, and 
were peculiarly qualified, as well from their nature as tiie 
source from which they proceeded, to satisfy the minds of 
others. Many anecdotes attest the unbounded confidence 
which was entertained for the judgment of Mr. Sherman. 
Fisher Ames was accustomed to express his opinion by say- 
Ing:, *^ That if he happened to be out of his seat when a sub- 
ject was discussed, and came in when the question was about 
to be taken^ he always felt safe in voting as Mr. Sherman 
did ; for he always voted right.*^ The late Dr. Spring, of 
Newburyporty was rrtuming from tlie south, while congress 
Was sitting in Philadelphia. Mr. Jefierson accompanied him 
to the bally and designated several distinguished members of 
that body : in the course of this polite attention, he pointed 
in a certain direction, and exclaimed, '* That is Mr. Sherman, 
of Connecticut, a man who never said a foolish thing in his 
life.*' Mr* Macon, now a distinguished member of the senate 
of the United States, once remarked to Mr. Reed, of Marble- 
bead, formerly a member of congress, that *^ Roger Sherman 
had more common sense than any man he ever knew.'' Wash- 
ington uniformly treated Mr. Sherman with great respect and 
attention, and gave undoubted proof that he regarded his 
public services as eminently valuable. The late Dr. Ed- 
wards, one of the most eminent divines which this country 
has produced, was accustomed to speak of him under the ap- 
pellation of ^ my great and good friend, senator Sherman." 
As this euloginm was contained in the most confidential, and 
nnreserved, correspondence, with persons beyond the Atlantic, 
it may be considered as the most decided and impaKial testi- 
mmy to superior worth. The late Dr. Dwight, when in- 
alnictlng the senior class at Yale College, observed, that 
Mr. Sherman was remarkable for not speaking in debate 
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without SQggegtfng something new and importanty which fre- 
quently gave a diflferent character to the discussion. He also 
remarked, that he had acquired one of the rarest attainments 
in English composition, being tlie accurate use of the particles 
ia our language : this circumstance is the more remarkable, 
as he was almost entirely self taught. 

A patriot, to i^hose Tirtoes, talents, and integrity, the 
three first presidents of the United States, Washinotoit, 
Adams, an4 Jefferson, and the wisest and best men of the 
land, have paid the tribute of esteem and respect, cannot fail 
to live long in the hearts of his countrymen* In a commu- 
nication received by the editor, from the venerable John 
AdamSf dated the nineteenth of November, 1822, that distin- 
ginahed statesman thus expresses his sentiments in relation 
to Mr. Sherman : 

^ Dear Sir ; I have received your obliging favour of the 
fifteenth instant. It relates to a subject dear to my memory 
and my heart. The honourable Roger Sherman was one of 
the most cordial friends which I ever had in my life. Des- 
titute of all literary and scientific education, but such as he 
acquired by bis own exertions, he was one of the most sensible 
men in the world. The clearest bead and the steadiest heart. 
It is praise enough to say, that the late chief justice Ellsworth 
told me that he had made Mr. Sherman his model in his 
youth. Indeed I never knew two men mure alike, except 
that the chief justice had the advantage of a liberal educatioo, 
and somewhat more extensive reading. 

** Mr. Sherman was born in the state of Massachusetts, 
and was one of the soundest and strongest pillars of the 
revolntion." 

The testimony of Mr. Jefferson is not less emphatic : in 
a letter of tlie ninth of March, 1622, addressed by that emi- 
nent citizen to the grandson of Mr. Sherman, he fully unites 
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in the tulogiuiBS whick appemr anivonalljr wtk djMCftdy ,!»/ 
kave been lavished on the subject of tbis f ketqtji : 

« I have daly received/' he saysy **jq iv eliter of Febrnaix; 
twenty-second, and am sorry it is in my power to furiiiith. not 
other materials for the biography of your very nspectaUo 
grandfather, than such as are very generally knp vn. I aerroii 
with him in the 0I4 congress, in the years 1775 and 17T6;,li6. 
was. a very able and logical debater in tjjiat body, alMdjr/it^ 
tli0 principles of the revolution, always at the post of dntyt -. 
much employed in the business of committees, and^^ pMr*« 
ticttlarly, was of the committee of Dr. Franklin^ Mr*. J*;. 
Adams, Mr. Livingston, and myself, for preparing tiie.Bb*. 
daration of Independence. Being much my senior in yoaiy^. 
our intercourse was chiefly in the line of our duties. ..;4'^w|t 
a very great respect for him, and now learn, with fieaaarib'.. 
that tlie public are likely to be put in possession of Ao par-- 
ticulars of his useful life." a 

Although the qualifications of Mr. Sherman were wtddf^ 
extended, his abilities appeared most conspicuous in political 
affairs. He was enabled, in tins career, to attain gi*eat use- 
fulness and excellence, not only by his acute discernment and 
sound judgment, but esiiecially by his knowledge of human 
nature. He possessed a happy facility in discriminating be- 
tween feasible and impracticable measbres, and judging what 
men would bear, and what tlicy would not bear, in govern- 
ment. His prudence, or skill in timing and adapting hit 
measures to the attainment of his end, was not less rare and 
admirable, l^ie possession of tliis lalenty his perseverance 
and indefatigable application, united with his general good 
sense, and unblemished integrity, enabled him, in most cases, 
to procure the adoption of any measui*e, which, in his opinion, 
would promote the prosperity of the country. As a states- 
man, ho %vas not only distinguished (or his integrity and dig- 
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cernmcnty but for his accurate knowledge of the history of 
our countr/9 its former political and military transactions^ 
and the situation and exigencies of the people for whom he 
was appointed to legis]ate« 

In » popular assembly, he possessed peculiar talents in de- 
bate; but his speech is said to have been slow and hesitating, 
especially at the commencement. He never possessed the 
graces of oratory, yet few men were heard with more pro- 
found attention. The causes which created this fixed and 
flattering attention were weighty and palpable : it appears^ 
that he never spoke without having something relative to 
say ; that what he said was always to the purpose ; that it 
was easily understood; and easily applied ; that it contained 
good sense, unmixed with sophistry, and unperverted by 
fancy ; and that it proceeded from an honest and upright 
mind, solely bent upon promoting the public good. Plain, 
perspicuous, and concise, in his language, disdaining all re- 
course to rhetorical embellishment, or those arts by which 
the orator attempts to sway the judgment of his audience by 
interesting their passions^ or imposing on their understand- 
ings, he exei*ted a comiiianding influence by the strength of 
bis reasonings, the extent of his knowledge, and the weight 
of his ch&racter and opinions. At the commencement of the 
contest with Great Britain, in the frequent meetings and con- 
ventions of the people to 'consult upon the measures to be 
adopted — at times, when the passions of the multitude were 
inflamed by the violence of party altercation, and deliberation 
had given place to denunciations and threats, he was accus- 
tomed to rise with his usual gravity, and by a simple state- 
ment of facts, or of the real point of discussion, or sometimes 
by merely proposing some important question to their consi- 
deration, give a new turn to the whole debate, and render all 
their previous harangues, and laboured arguments, imperti- 
lent and inconseqaential. 
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It ought to be recorded in the biogmphj of this eminent 
and excellent man, that although he sustained so manj differ* 
ent stations in civil government, to all of which he was pro- 
moted by the free election of his fellow-citizens, and in the 
greater part of which he could not, without a new election, 
continue longer than a year, and in the remainder he could 
not, without re-appointment, continue longer than two, three, 
or four years ; — and, although, for all these stations, there 
were, as will always be the case in popular governments, 
many competitors at every election;— yet Mr. Sherman was 
never removed from a single office, except by promotion, or 
by act of the legislature, requiring a rotation, or rendering 
the offices incompatible with each other. Nor, with the re- 
atrictions alluded to, did he ever fail in his re-election to any 
•ituation to which he had been once elected, excepting that 
of representative of New Haven in the legislature of the 
state ; which office, at that period, was constantly fluctuat- 
ing. Few facts can more decisively show how eminently 
and invariably he possessed the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens. 

Mr. Sherman possessed, in a remarkable degree, a public 
spirit of the most enlarged and purest nature : it was con- 
■tantly manifest in a vast variety of changing circumstances* 
It is a quality of tlie highest importance in the character of a 
republican ruler, and was possessed by the members of con- 
gress, during the revolution, to an extent almost unparalleled 
in the political history of the world. With those great and 
honourable men, the common cause, — the public good, — was 
the subject of continual solicitude. They were willing to bear 
much more than their portion of labour and responsibility, 
and to suffer, with genuine magnanimity, their full share of 
the hazard and loss, to which the mighty struggle in which 
they were engag^ rendered them liable. They displayed a 
■aperiority to the common motives of politiciami, which was 
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truly admirable, and they may, as a body, be safely pAnodn- 
ced better models for imitation by future statesmen, than can 
elsewhere be found. 

If the contemporaries of Mr .Sherman had been requested to 
state what they considered as his predominant charaqteristicy 
or that which distinguished him from men of more popular 
talents and equal purity of intention, they would probably 
have exclaimed, with one voice, his practical wisdom. With- 
out the possession of this knowledge, however excellent his 
character might have been in other respects, he never could 
have acquired the influence which every where attended him ; 
an infioence equally acknowledged in the hall of legislation, in 
the deliberations of committees, on the bench of justice, in the 
private circle, and among his immediate neighbours, and his 
townsmen. The practical wisdom, which is now understood^ 
was sound common sense, applied to public questions. It 
ilxed upon the best attainable ends, and resolutely pursued 
them : it selected the most efficient means, and made the most 
jodicious use of them : it consisted of a thorough acquaintance 
with the character of man ; a willingness to be taught Uy ex- 
perience rather than be misled by theory ; and a very intiiflate 
knowledge of hb own countrymen. He was fully acquainted 
with their habits, their opinions, tlieir virtues, their preju- 
dices, and their weaknesses (for it is a mere affectation to 
say that any community is exempt from tliem) ; and he knew 
the stamina of their character to be firmness of purpose, har- 
dihood, constancy in times of labour and peril, and attach- 
ment to genuine liberty, and a shrewd perception of their 
great interests— the ^ hole being cemented and sanctioned by 
enlightened conscience and real principle. 

In regard to worldly rircumstancces, Mr. Sherman was 
very happily situated. Beginning life without the aid of 
patrimonial wealth or powerful connexions; with nothing 
Vol. II.— 1 
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but bifl^good sense and good principles ; be, by bis industry 
and skilful management, always lived in a comfortable man- 
ner, and his property was gradually increasing. He was 
never grasping nor avaricious, but liberal in feeling, and, in 
proportion to his means, liberal in acts of beneficence and 
hospitality. His manner of living was in accordance with 
the strictest republican simplicity. 

In private life, although he was habitually reserved and 
taciturn, yet in conversation relating to matters of impor- 
tance, he was free and communicative. He was naturally 
modest ; and this disposition, increased, perhaps, by the defici- 
encies of his early education, often wore the appearance of bash- 
fulness. In large companies, it is said, be appeared obviously 
embarrassed, and his speech was often slow and hesitating. 

In his person, Mr. Sherman was considerably above the 

common stature : bis form was erect and well proportioned^ 

• 

his complexion very fair, and his countenance manly and 
agreeable, indicating mildness, benignity, and decisbn. He 
did not neglect those smaller matters, without the observance 
of which a high station cannot be sustained with propriety 
and dignity. In his dress, he was plain, but remarkably neat ; 
and in his treatment of men of every class, he was universal- 
ly afiable and obliging. In the private relations of husband, 
father, and friend, he was uniformly kind, aflfectionate, faith- 
ful and constant. 

'< In short," to use the language of the Rev. Dr. Edwards^ 
^ whethjBr we consider him in public or private life ; whether 
we consider him as a politician, or a christian ; he was a grea^ 
tnd a good man. The words of David concerning Abnert 
my, with great truth, be applied on this occasion ; know y< 
noif that thert is a great man /alien this day in IsraelJ** 
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Amoho the phalanx of patriots which fearlessly and unbr^^- 

■ 

ken resisted the menaces and efforts of the British government 

■ 

to prevent the declaration of independence, it is remarkable 
to observe the great proportion that arose from the humble 
walks of life, and by the vigour of their intellect^ and unwea- 
ried perseverance, compensated Uie deficiencies of early eda* 
cation, and enrolled themselves, with honour and capacity, 
mmong the champions of colonial freedom. When we look 
i^ion the plough-boy, or the mechanic, self-taught masters iii 
the school of policy, elevated to the dignity of legisIatioYi, 
which, at that period, was conferred upon talents and integ* 
rity alone — when we see them seated amoag^Jpie first ranks of 
that great deliberative body which sealed wfth solemn pledges 
its devotion to independence — we are penetrated with deep 
emotions of admiration, not only at the powerful perseverance 
which rescued them from oblivion, but at the strength of 
mind and stability of purpose, which influenced and incited 
humble individuals to aspire to and attain a rank among the 
fathers and founders of the republic. But it is in times of 
public commotion, when the minds of men are powerfully 
agitated in the pursuit of favourite and important objects, 
that talents and genius attain their proper level. In seasons 
of public prosperity, when the vessel of the state pursues its 
course with favourable gales, and no adverse winds impede 
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its fgogfmSf little skill is necessary in tho pilot or the crew; 
but when clouds darken the political horizon, and the tempest 
approaches, the helm is willingly abandoned to the master- 
spirits who have tlie skill and resolution to breast the storm* 

Samitex HuxTiiTGTON was the descendant of an ancient 
and respectable family, which emigrated at an early period 
into thU country, and landed at Saybrook, in the province of 
Connecticut. His father, Nathaniel Huntington, was a plain, 
but worthy farmer, who followed his occupation in the town 
of Windham : his motlier was distinguished for piety and na- 
iirt talent ; and their numenms childi*en, of whom several 
devoted themselves to tlie gospel ministry, were endowed 
with an nnusual portion of mental vigour and intelligence. 
The reverend Dr. Joseph Huntington, formerly minister ot 
Coventry, a man of solid learning and exemplary piety, was 
que of the three sons who received a liberal education : he ii^ 
well known as the autlior of a posthumous work, enlitledp 
^Calvinism Improved, or the Gospel illustrated as a System 
ot real Grace issuing in the salvation of all men:" he was 
graduated at Yale College in 1762, and died in the year 1795. 
Samuel, however, did not participate in the invaluable bene* 
fits which a collegiate education conferred upon his brothei-s : 
being the eldest son, he was destined by his parents to pursue 
a more humble, but certain course of life, by tilling the earth 
under the auspices of his fatlier. This was, no doubt, at that 
time, considered an enviable situation : the immediate pre- 
sence of paternal protection, and the acquisiti(m of practical 
knowledge in an iiidis|>ensablc branch of political economy, 
was infinitely more inviting than a precarious dei>endenca 
upon tlie pnibablc advantages which might result fmm a libe- 
ral education. Tlie pulpU uv the bar was tlien considered, 
in general, as the ultimate destination of ihc student, whose 
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resources centered in himself^ and whose only means of sup- 
port were to be derived from his exertions in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the improvement of his mental abilities* 
But these resources were equally uncertain : the ministry of 
the Gospel demanded moral as well as intellectual requisites, 
and when properly attained, the hopes and the means of the 
incumbent were closely contracted. The profession of tie 
law required superior talents: to the eloquent and intelli- 
gent, it was the most certain path to wealth and distinction, 
but mediocrity of talents, or want of fluency, were insupe- 
rable obstacles to the attainment of either. The advocatCy 
whose talents are not conspicuous, toils through life burthen- 
ed with an arduous profession, without acquiring reputation 
for his exertions, or remuneration for his labour : from these 
considerations, the agricultural lot of Mr. Huntington was 
considered more fortunate than if he had been destined to 
embark in professional pursuits. 

He was born in Windham, Connecticut, on the third day 
of July, 1732. His opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
were extremely limited, and he received no other education 
than the common schools of Connecticut at that period 
afforded. Gifted, however, with an excellent understanding, 
and a strong taste for mental improvement, he employed all 
his leisure hours in reading and study. The labours of the 
farm, which he continued to perform until the twenty-second 
year of his age, necessarily occupied the greater portion of 
his time; yet, surmounting this obstacle, and without the 
assistance of a collegiate education, his strong and discerning 
mind enabled him to acquire a profitable stock of scientific 
information upon viirious subjects. At the age of twenty- 
two years, when he abandoned his agricultural pursuits to 
engage in the study of the law, he had acquired, principally 
from his own unassisted exertions, au excellent common cdu- 
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cation* In the knowledge of the Latin language, his progrett 
was considerable, but it does not appear that he directed his 
attention to any other foreign tongue. 

A propensity for legal pursuits, which appears to have in- 
fluenced his mind at an early period, was the stable founda- 
tion upon which his subsequent usefulness and celebrity were 
erected. The prospect of political fame could not, at that 
time, have incited his exertions, and it was the anticipation of 
a prosperous termination of his favourite pursuit alone, which 
induced him, at the advanced age of twenty-two years, to ap- 
ply himself seriously to the study of the law. He resolved to 
enter the mighty maze, with no other guide than his own 
judgment and perse verance, and if fancy or eloquence should 
fail, to attain distinction by industry and self-denial. It is 
probable that the metliod adopted by him, arose from his pe- 
cuniary circumstances: he did not profit by any legal tuition 
in the office of a lawyer, but borrowed the necessary books 
from colonel Jedediah Elderkin, a respectable member of the 
profession, residing in Norwich. The difficulties arising from 
this mode of study were speedily surmounted by the persever* 
ing industry of Mr. Huntington, and having attained a com- 
petent knowledge of the general principles of law, he com- 
menced his professional career in the town of Windham. In 
1760, he removed to Norwich : at this period his reputation 
as a man of talents became more extensive, and his success 
and celebrity as a lawyer and an advocate, made a correspon- 
dent progress. Aided by a candid and deliberate manner, 
which appeared in some degree constitutional, few lawyers 
enjoyed a more extensive practice, or attracted more general 
applause. From his good sense, intelligence, and integrity, 
his preferment was remarkably rapid : in a few years his 
character as a man of business and punctuality was firmly 
established ; his reputation as a lawyer was exalted, and his 
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extensive practice included all tbe important cases of his 
native county, as well as of those which bordered upon it 

In the thirtieth jear of his age^ the flattering prospect 
which presented itself to his view, induced him to unite the 
pleasures of domestic life with the triumphs of professional 
Kience. He married Martha, the daughter of the reverend 
Ebenezer Devotion, a gentleman of respectable talents and 
great usefulness in the town of Windham, of which he was 
the minister. This excellent lady possessed an amiable dis- 
position, and condescending manners : the number was not 
few of those who had profited by her christian benefactions, 
and many of the poor could *^ rise up and call her blessed/^ 
The consequence of this conjugal relation, although no ofT- 
ipring cemented the union, was the enjoyment of pure do- 
aestic felicity, until the decease of Mrs. Huntington. Eco- 
nomical and exemplary in their habits, they, in some degree, 
avoided all society excepting that which courted their atten- 
tbn. Having no offspring, Mr. Huntington adopted two of 
the children of his brother, the reverend Joseph Huntington, 
to whom, having married sisters, he was doubly united. The 
hte Samuel Huntington, governor of Ohio, and Mrs. Griffin, 
the wife of the reverend Dr. Griffin, president of William*s 
College in Massachusetts, were the fortunate individuals 
who supplied the deficiency in his family, and profited by 
his excellent example and instructions. Mrs. Huntington 
di^ on the fourth of June, 1794, in the fifty-sixth year of her 

In 1764, Mr. Huntington commenced his political labours 
as a representative of the town of Norwich in the general 
assembly ; and in the following year, received the office of 
king's attorney, which he sustained with reputation until 
more important services induced him to relinquish it In 
1774, he was appointed an associate judge in the superior 
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courty and in the following year, a member of the council of 
Connecticut. 

Being decided in his opposition to the claims and oppres- 
sions of the British parliament, and active in his exertions 
in favour of the colonies, the general assembly of Connecticuty 
properly appreciating his talents and patriotism^ appointed 
him a delegate to congress, on the second Thursday of Octo- 
ber, \775f in conjunction with Roger Sherman, Oliver 
^Volcott, Titus Hosmer, and William Williams. On the 
sixteenth of January, 1776, he took his seat in that vene- 
rable assembly, and in the subsequent month of July, voted 
in favour of the declaration of independence* In this high 
station, ho devoted his talents and time to the public service, 
during several successive years. His stern integrity, and 
inflexible patriotism, rendered him a prominent member, and 
attracted a large share of the current business of the bouse : 
as a member of numerous important committees, he acted 
uith judgment and deliberation, and cheerfully and perse- 
veringly dedicated his moments of leisure to the general be- 
nefit of the country. lie zealously iierformed the duties of 
this office during the years 1776, 1777, 1773, 1779. and 
1780, when he returned to Connecticut, and resumed his 
station upon the bench, and seat in the council, which had 
been continued vacant until his return. 

The estimation in wliicli Mr. Huntington was held by his 
fellow members, may be projicrly appreciated from his ap- 
IMiintment, on the twenty-cightli of September, 1770, to the 
highest civil dignity of the country. On the rcsijjnatiiMi of 
tlic honourai)Ie Jo!m Jay, who liad bion appointed minister 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of amity and commerce, 
and of alliance, between the United States of America and 
his catholic majesty, Mr. Huntington was elected pirsident 
(•fconi^ivss: in I7^tu he was iv-elected to the same honoura- 
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ble office, which ho continued to fill with dignitj and impar- 
tialitj until the following year, when, worn out by the con- 
stant cares of public life, and his unremitting application to 
his official duties, he desired leave of absence, and intimated 
to the house the necessity of his returning home for the re- 
ettablishment of his health. The nomination of his successor 
was, however, postponed by congress, wliich appeared un- 
willing to dispense with the services of a president, whose 
practical worth had been so long and amply displayed. After 
the expiration of two months, Mr. Huntington, on the sixth 
of July, 1781, more explicitly declared that his ill state of 
health would not permit him to continue longer in the exer- 
cise of the duties of that office, and renewed his application 
for leave of absence. His resignation was then accepted, 
and Samuel Johnson, of North Carolina, declining the 
appointment, Thomas M'Kean, of Pennsylvania, was ele- 
vated to the presidency. A few days after his retirement, 
the thanks of congress were presented to Mr. Huntington, 
''in testimony of their approbation of his conduct fn the 
chair, and in the execution of public business.'' 

After having thus pursued his congressional career with 
distinguished success, rising by the energy of his own mind 
and the perseverance of self instruction, from the plough 
to the presidency, Mr. Huntington, in August, 1781, re- 
sumed his judicial functions in the superior court of Con- 
necticut, and his station in the council of that state. 
His rapid exaltation had not proveil prejudicial to his 
mind or manners, but he returned to his constituents in 
the same plain and unassuming character, which had first 
attracted their confidence and admiration. The honours 
which had been conferred upi^n him miglit reasonably have 
excited some feelings of honest pride and self-gratulation, as 
they spning from the instimulation of his own mind, and his 
Vol. II K 
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unassisted exertions and application in the pursuit of know* 
ledge : tlie path wliicli he had been compelled to pursue was 
rugged and intricate^ until softened and dtsentangliMi by his 
own labour and i*esolution. Although^ in his early youth, he 
possessed a studious and contemplative mind, he wanted that 
precocity of talents whicli so often disappoints our ezpecta^ 
ttons. Premature rii>eness of the understanding leads leas 
frequently to distinction than a natural and deliberate dere- 
lopment, impn>ved and pi*otected in its regular advance by 
the advantages of education, and free from that destructive 
consciousness of self-superiority which a precocious genius 
is too prone to display, and which, causing the possessor to 
despise the instruction of others, leaves him at the age of 
manhood far behind his less gifted, but more persevering 
and circumspect, competitors. But if a justifiable pride 
proved a source of self-satisfaction to Mr. Huntington, it was 
studiously concealed within the recesses of his own breast* 
He never evinced, either in his conduct or conversation, any 
exultation in regard to liis |>oUtical or professional prosperity, 
hut uniformly muintained the mild and modest character for 
which he was distinguished at the commencement of his career. 
On the second Thursday in May, 1782, he was again 
elected a delegate to congress, but it does not appear that he 
joined his colleagues in that body during the year for which 
lie was then appointed. The injury which his health bad 
previously sustained, and Iiis duties as a judge, and a coun- 
sellor, probably prevented him from becoming an active mem- 
ber of the delegation. But his desire to engage in scenes of 
moi'c general usefulness overcame these objections at the 
ensuing eU'ction : having been re-appointed on the second 
Thursday of May, 1783, he ivsjuied his scat in congress on 
the following twent) -ninth of July, soon after the disorderly 
and menacing api>earance of a number of armed mutineers 
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about tlie ball witliin which that body was assembled in Phila- 
delphia, had induced Uiem, for the preservation o( the safetj 
and dignity of the federal government^ to remove to Prince- 
tony in Hevr Jersey, lie continued, without intermiHsion, to 
perform his duties in congress until its adjournment to Anna- 
polis on the fourth of November, 1783, when he finally retired 
from the great council of the nation, of which be had so long 
been a conspicuous and influential member : the appointment 
of delegates to represent the state of Connecticut had taken 
place in the preceding month, at wliich time he declined a re- 
election. Oliver Wolcott, Oliver Ellsworth, and RicharS Law, 
pursued the same course, and the delegatitni from Conne<:ticut 
was wholly composed of new members, some of whom had 
previously represented the state in tlie darkest days of the 
revolution. 

But the talents of Mr. Huntington were too valuable to be 
restricted to the duties of a private member of society, nor 
was he, probably, desirous of deserting the public theatre 
upon which he had acted so conspicuous a pai't, and gained 
such well merited reputation. In 1784, soon after his return 
from congress, he was appointed chief justice of tlie sujierior 
court of Connecticut, and after discharging the duties of that 
office for one year, was elected lieutenant governor of the 
state. Having at all times a perfect command over his pas- 
sions, he presided on the bench with great ability and impar- 
tiality : no judge in Connecticut was more dignified in his 
deportment, more courteous and polite to the gentlemen of 
the bar, nor more respected by the particular parties inter- 
ested in the proceedings of the court, as well as the public 
in general. His name and his virtues are frequently men- 
tioned by those who remember him in his judicial capacity, 
with respect and veneration. 
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. In 17869 he succeeded goyernor Griewoldp as dUeC nuigis* 
trate of fhe state, and continued to be ammally re-electBd| 
with singular unanimity, until his death* Theproi^mly eC 
Connecticut during his administration, and the flourishing 
condition of its civil and military interests, ai^ nnequifoeal 
testimonies of the wisdom and fidelity with which he presided^ 

This excellent man and undeviatiBg patriot died in tier- 
wich, on the fifth day of January, 1796, in the sixty«foiDlli 
y^ar of his age* Although afflicted with a complication of 
disorders, particularly the dropsy in the chest, his death was 
tranquil and exemplary, and previous to the singular ddiiUty 
both of mind and body under which he laboured a few days 
before that event, his religious confidence continued firm and 
unwavering. In his person, Mr. Huntington was of the 
common stature; his complexion dark, and his eye bright 
and penetrating : his manners were somewhat formal, and 
he possessed a peculiar faculty of repressing impertinence^ 
repelling unpleasant advances, and keeping aloof from the 
criticising observations of the multitude. But in the social 
circle of relatives and friends, lie was a pleasing and enter- 
taining companion. Without inflicting upon others the con* 
sciousness of inferiority, he never descended from the dignity 
of his station. 

Few men, possessing all the facilities f>f education, have 
attained a greater shai*e of civil honoui*s.tiian the self-taught 
Huntington. Deserting the cultivation of the soil, in which 
he was not a speculative, but a practical, labourer, he plung- 
ed guideless, but courageously, into tlie long labyrinth of the 
law. Threading its many mazes with circumspect and stea- 
dy steps, he emerged triumptiantly fi*om its dark and devioos 
course, into the plain and brilliant i*oad which conducted him 
to honour and renown. Pursuing his legal career, his pro* 
gress was only arrested by tlie attainment of tlic first judicial 
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ftatioB in the state^ and his political qualifications elevated 
him to the highest civil dignity \i^hich it was in the power of 
tte peojdfi of the United States to confer, as the president of 
coi^ressy and of the particular citizens of Connecticut, as 
fteir chief counsellor and magistrate. A firm republican in 
princqile and practice, he never deviated nor hesitated in the 
OBme which it was his duty to pursue ; having formed those 
principles after mature reflection, he persevered in a regular 
opposition to the arbitrary proceedings of the British govem- 
Beot : but while he strenuously advocated a firm and deliber- 
lie resistance^ and encouraged the incitement of popular feel- 
uigs when restricted within proper bounds, he uniformly op- 
pond and discountenanced all tumultuous meetings of the 
poople ; and the excesses that were committed at different pe- 
riods by lawless and impetuous mobs, met with his decided 
disqiprobation. He was distinguished less as an orator tiian 
t^ge^ and his distinguished characteristics, both in con- 
Yenation and in epistolary correspondence, were brevity and 
cuition. 

ffis deportment in domestic life was excellent ; his tcroi)€r 
• serene ^ and his disposition benevolent The whole tenor of 
lu8 conversation was ingratiating and exemplary ; and al- 
though sometimes absorbed in deep meditation, he was gcnc- 
rally friendly, cheerful, and social. Being a man of great 
simplicity and plainness of manners, he was averse to all pa- 
geantry and parade, and strictly economical in his expendi- 
tures : he maintained that it was a public duty to exhibit such 
^ example as might, so far as his individual efforts coulcl 
^▼ail, counteract the spirit of exti*avagance which bad begun 
^ appear. His principal aim in his domestic arrangements 
^as comfort and convenience without splendour ; although 
>)ot hostile to good living, he was simple, sparing, and tcm- 
P^^te, in his own diet. This rigorous economy attracted the 
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charge ofparsinioiijrf upon wliich it closdy bordered ; but it 
was probably advanced bj individnalsy who believed that ex- 
travagance was the mark of a generoiMy and econentny of an 
avaricious disposition : to those who have been educated fn 
habits of care and foresight^ economy insures independenos^ 
and frequently cables the charitable, who do not po une i 
great riches, to indulge in extensive adts of benev<dieMe» 
Thus the private beneficence of Mr. Huntington could have 
been amply attested, particularly by those relatives whose 
situation required his assistance. 

Mr. Huntington was a man of profound thought and pene- 
tration, of great prudence and practical wisdom, of patient 
'investigation and singular perseverance, of disUngalshed 
moderation and equanimity : he was cod and deliberate mo- 
derate and circumspect in all his actions, and possessed of a 
clear and sound mind. His cbnversation, iltudiously avoiding 
frivolous topics, was editnently instructive, and he dellvwed 
his sentiments in few, but weighty, words. He inherited from 
nature a large share of that delicacy and sense of propriety 
which distinguish the man of honour and refinement. Being 
truly an upright man, one of the leading traits of his character 
was the love of justice; this principle was so deeply and in- 
delibly impressed upon his heart, that in whatever circle of so- 
ciety he moved, and in whatever situation of life he was placed, 
he was steadfastly and strenuously its advocate and promoter. 
Notwithstanding his elevation, has mind was unsullied by that 
false pride which dignity a.-.d honours arc so apt to create : 
after performing the business of his office, and instructing 
numerous students in the principles of the law, he was accus- 
tomed, if any garden or household utensils had been broken, 
to repair them with his own hands ; and, rather than require 
the attendance of a servant for any trivial services, be would 
perform them himself. It may truly be said tliat no man ever 
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possessed greater mildness or equanimity than Mr. Hunting- 
ton; a living witness can attest, that during a long residence 
of twenty-four years in his family, he never, in a single in- 
stance, exhibited the slightest symptoms of anger, nor spoke 
one word calculated to wound the feelings of another, or to 
injure an absent person. He was the friend of order and of 
idigion, a member of the christian church, and punctual in 
the devotions of the family* 

But the eulogy of words can never exalt the memory which 
is not previously embalmed in the progress of an exemplary 
life. For many years a professor of religion, Mr. Hunting- 
ton appeared to enjoy great satisfaction both in the doctrines 
and ordinances of the gospel ; a constant attendant upon pub- 
lic worship, ^^ he was occasionally the people's mouth to God, 
then destitute of preaching." As a professor of Christianity, 
tnd supporter of its institutions, he was exemplary and de- 
voat : he manifested an unshaken faith in its doctrines, amid 
thedbtresses of declining life, until debility of mind and body, 
produced by his last illness, rendered him incapable of social 
intercourse. 
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was skilfully conducted by colonel Whiting, the second in 
command^ who succeeded in joining the forces under sir Wil- 
liam Johnson: notwithstanding the superiority of the French 
force, and the loss which tlie regiment had sustained in the 
engagement, the French wei-e finally repulsed, and the baron 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

After the death of colonel Williams, and at the close of the 
campaigpi, Mr. Williams returned to Lebanon : this measure 
was probably occasioned by the loss of his patron and relatiTe. 
He was, at this period, twenty-four years of age, and resoWed 
to establish his residence in his native town. He returned 
dissatisfied and disgusted with the Britkh commanders : their 
haughtiness and arbitrary conduct, and their inattention to 
the interests of America, made a powerful and lasting im- 
pression upon his mind. Even at that early period, he formed 
the opinion that the prosperity of his native country would 
never be secured under the administration of officers who had 
ao common interests nor feelings with the people ; and that 
to enable them to profit by the means within their reach, a 
government dependent on themselves was necessary. 

The youth as well as the maturer age of Mr. Williams 
were characterized by his fondness for mechanical pursuits ; 
in architecture, he was particularly interested : nor was he 
inattentive to the study of mathematics, and the learned lan- 
guages, and, at an advanced period of life, he was still a pro- 
ficient in the Greek and Latin languages. 

At the age of twenty-five years, he commenced his political 
career as town clerk, to which situation he was annually elect- 
ed during the long period of forty-five years. He was cho- 
sm, aboQt the same time, to represent the town in tlie general 
assembly of Connecticut, althougli it was, at that period, un- 
usual to select so young a man to fill that responsible station. 
He was soon after appointed a jnstice of the pence. It may 
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almost be said that he was invariably, daring the course of 
bis long and nseful litcf a member of one of the branches of the 
legislature. During his services in that body, he was cho- 
sen clerk, and for many years speaker, of the house of repre« 
sentatiTes. In die year 1780, he was elected an assistant or 
counsellor, and was annually re-elected for twenty-four years 
until he resigned the office in 1804, at which period he yielded 
up all his public employments, excepting that of judge probate, 
and retired to }irivale life, llis attention to the public ser- 
vice was so close and unvaried, tliat he was seldom absent 
from his seat in the legislature for more tlian ninety sessionSf 
except when he was chosen a delegate to congress in 1776 
and 1777. During the greater part of the war he was a mem- 
ber of tlie council of safety* whose sessions were daily and 
unremitting. He was a judge of tlie county court for M' ind- 
bam county, and judge of probate for Windham district, dur- 
ing tiie term of forty years. He lield many other offices of 
minor consequence, both civil and military. In fact, he spent 
his whole life in the service of the public, and in promoting 
the prosperity of his country. In 1773, Mr. Williams was 
apiminted colonel of Uie twclflli regiment of militia, then very 
efficient, and comprising seventeen hundred men; but he re- 
signed his commission in 1776. upon his election as a dele- 
gate to congress. Not being deficient in |H.'r8oual courage, 
the iTsignation of his militiO'y office at a |ieriod when it was 
probable that lie might 8|>eedily he culled into active service^ 
excited some surprise ; but ho silenced tiiese suggestions by 
obser\ ing that his lieutenant colonel, Henry Champion, was 
ai older man than himself, and full}- nipalile of commanding 
the regiment; that his duty and inclination led him to use his 
cxcrtioiis in tlie delLbenitidns of congress ; and that, under 
such circumstances, ho ought not to ivtain the office from ono 
whom he considered a better military officer than himselH 
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After he toi^ his seat in the general congirss, he never acted 
in a military capacity except as a volunteer at New London, 
when that town was destroyed by the traitor Arnold. On 
that occasion, he rode to New London, a distance of twenty- 
three mileSf in three hours : but the enemy was preparing to 
embark when he arrived. 

At a general assembly of the governor and company of the 
state of Connecticut, held at New Haven on the second Thurs- 
day of October, 1775, Mr. Williams was appointed a delegate 
la repreaent the state in the general congress, and on the 
second Thursday of October, 1776, he was re-elected to that 
high and honourable office. He was tlierefore present and 
anuted in the delibei*ations of that august assembly, when 
the great charter of our independence was submitted to its 
oooaideration. « 

Soon after the battle of Crermantown, Mr. Williams was 
instruBiental in preventing the capture of one of his colleagues, 
(colonel Dyer, of Windham,) and narrowly escaped himself 
fhND faUing into the hands of the enemy. On tlie approach 
of the British towards Philadelphia, he retired with the con- 
grees to Yorktown, where lie remained during the winter. 

The acknowledged aim of Mr. Williams, in his political 
career, was to merit the title of an honest politician, and no 
one was more successful in obtaining it : he never desired 
any ofllce in which he could not promote the public good. 
He was scrupulously honest in all the transactions of private 
life; and obtained, as a merchant, the unlimited confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. When the troubles of the rovolution 
commenced, he embarked enthusiastically in the cause of the 
colonies. He settled and relinquished his mercantile con- 
cemsy and devoted himself wholly to the service of his coun- 
try. His exertions were inddatigable in arousing the feel- 
ings of his feUow-citiseni^ both by nervous essays in the public 
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papers, and by public speaking : be was an elegant and 
tentious writer; a vehement and ardent orator. His voice 
was strong and powerful, and his eloquence gathered fresh 
force as he became animated by tlie increasing interest of his 
subject His political career was untainted by selfishnen^ 
unless, indeed, it was selfish to seek elevation in the piAlic 
o^nion, by pure and disinterested patriotism. He waa never 
wealtliy, but he abandoned a lucrative business^ and sacri- 
ficed the greater part of his estate in the public service : Ike 
property, which a life of plodding industry, divested of evoy 
care or feeling in the contest,, excepting such as might relate 
to the g^at goal of gain, might hare swelled into an ample 
fortune, was, at the death of tlic patriot, dwindled down to 
less than five thousand dollars. 

It is related, gs an evidence of his sincerity, that in tke 
early stages of the revolution, he had more than two thousand 
dollars in specie, being a portion of tlie proceeds of his mer- 
chandize : continental currency would not, at that period, 
procure the services which were required, and Mr. Williams, 
from patriotic motives, exchanged the specie in his possession 
for continental money : he lost the whole, but it was a loos 
which he never regretted. This anecdote aiTords an example 
of Uiat practical patriotism which tests the sincerity of tke 

heart. 

The disinterestedness of his conduct was also apparent in 
the settlement of his affairs, previous to his thorough em bar- 
cation in the turbulent scenes of the revolution. His mind 
was so fully bent upon the one great object, that he scarcely 
took the trouble of collecting the notes which he had received : 
he was accustomed to remark, that many of his debtors had 
been impoverished by the war, som» had died, and others 
had been killed in the public service, and that he would never 
enforce payment from the widow and the fatherless — more 
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especially fWiai those vhose husbaads and fathers had perish- 
ed in the cause of their couatry. 

He was a pmdent and economical, bat liberal, man. As 
jadge of probate^ he always declined receiving the customary 
Cms from indigent widows, on whom he conferred the benefits 
•f his friendly advice, which, from the extent of his influence, 
fivqueatly proved of essential service. Daring the period in 
which be held the office of judge of probate, being about forty 
years, his decisions were never, in a single instance, revers- 
ed by the supreme court In his judicial capacity, he was 
stem and inflexible towards the hardened oflfender ; but mild 
and benevolent, so far as his duty v^uld permit, to those who 
were seduced by error, or evil counsels. In many cases, lie 
devoted the perquisites of his office to charitable purposes ; 
aMi always evinced that inattention to private emolument, 
which so strongly characterized the course of his political 
careen 

The state of Connecticut has, from the earliest times, been 
particularly assiduous in the promotion of public instruction. 
A charitable fund had been granted for the support of schools, 
arising out of the sales of lands in Litchfield county, which 
was divided among the old settled towns, previous to the 
revolutionary war. In the confusion of the contest, this fund 
was lost by the greater part of tbe towns in the state: the 
authorities of Lebanon, however, placing implicit confidence 
in the integrity of Mr. Williams, requested him to take 
charge of their school-fund. Amid tlie varied multiplicity 
of his affairs, he guarded it with solicitude, and after the 
termination of the war, he resigned his trust, including both 
principal and interest, which has now become a productive 
fund for the support of schools. 

The duties of a select-man, which Mr. Williams performed 
during the whole war, were then of considerable im])Ortaiice. 
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Tlio select-nea throagkout New Eagland MUMige tlie fiscal 
affairs of the towns ; they are the guardians of the poor, and 
during the war, the lamilioB q( indigent soldiers were main- 
tained by the towns. Mr. Williams was accustomed to re- 
roarky that at the commencement of tiie contest, there wai 
absolutely nothing to support it but the patriotism of the 
|)eople; no stores, no money, no warlike instrumentSy no 
clothing^ nothing to arm or to comfort the soldier. The 
select-men of tlie towns in Connecticut, in the beginning of 
the war, collected almost erery thing necessary to clothe and 
equip the recruits, from private families. Mr. Williams, as 
one of the select-men of Lebanon, which then contained about 
four thousand inhabitants, visited almost over}' private family 
for the purpose of procuring lead, clothing, &c but espe* 
cially blankets, for the use of the army. He collected and 
forwarded more than one thousand blankets, with many other 
useful articles, including a large quantity of lead, at that time 
so indispensable, which was in many instances procured by 
cutting off tlic weights from the clocks: the inhabitants, and 
especially the ladies, freely parted with their last blanket for 
the public service. Such were tlie unremitting oxertiona of 
Mr. Williams, in almost every grade of office; whether we 
regard him as a judge uiwn tlie bench, or a member of tlie 
committee of safety ; a counsellor in congre-ss, or a select-man 
of Lebanon, he always appears in the same unvarnished cha- 
racter — a pure, disinterested, and persevering patriot After 
our pn\scnt form of government was fully established, he 
often obscni'ed, that no (lerson could |>«>ssibly conceive tlic 
troubles that were encountered in obtaining our inde|ieiid- 
cnce^ but those who achieved it. Ilis house Mas always 
o|MMi to ilie soldiers marcliing to, or reluming I'l-oui, Uie 
army: in tiic >ear 17S1, lie \iholly i-esigm^d his dwelling for 
tiie accommodation of the ollicers of Laurens' legion, who 
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were stationed, daring the winter, in Lebanon. His zeal 
and anxiety for the pablic good was truly without guile; 
his motives were as pure as the cause which he supported, 
and his name and character stand recorded upon the page 
of history, as a proud and triumphant refutation of the surly 
dogma of Dr. Johnson, that patriotism is ^ the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.'^ 

Mr. Williams, when his health permitted, rarely retired to 
rest before one o^ch>ck at night, in the whole course of the 
war. During the day he was so fully occupied, tliat it was 
necessary, in conformity with bis uniform rule, to arrange the 
bosiness and accounts of the preceding day, by trespassing 
vpon those hours which are usually devoted to rest: although 
his constitution was remarkably firm, his health became 
essentially impaired by this close and unremitting applica- 
tion. 

The following characteristic anecdote fully displays his 
disposition and zeal in relation to the cause which he so 
warmly maintained. At the close of the year 1776, and a 
short time previous to the battle of Trenton, tlie people of 
the states began to be greatly alarmed at the disastrous situa- 
tion of the national affairs. At this period the council of 
safety was sitting in Lebanon, and two of the members, 
William Hillhouse, and Benjamin Huntington, generally 
resided in the family of Mr. Williams. Mr. Hillhouse was 
a calm, firm, and sedate man, of superior judgment and 
knowledge; Mr. Huntington was a judge of the superior 
court, and a shrewd lawyer. The conversation naturally 
reverted to the darkness of the times, and the dangers which 
were tlien apprehended from the eventual success of the Bri- 
tish arms: they at length considered their probable respective 
fates, should tlie fears of the nation be realized. Mr. Wil- 
liams remarked, that he would in all probability be hung, as 
Vol. II.— M 
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be bad used erery exertion to coromeiice uid proseonte tiie 
conteet ; tbat he bad published a great number of hostile 
essays in the public papers of the day; and that he had 
signed the Declaration of Independence^ which was an act 
of rebellion that the British government would never pardon. 
Mr. Hillhouse said that he did not despair of ultimate success, 
but that whatever should happen^ he would endeavour to act 
in a proper manner, and to the best advantage. Mr. Hun- 
tington observed, that as he neither signed the Declaration 
of Independence, nor had written any thing in opposition to 
the British govemmentf he was, at all events, secure from 
the gal'ows. Mr. Williams instantly replied with great 
warmth, addressing himself to Mr. Huntington, ^* tlien, sir, 
you ought to be hanged for not doing your duty.'' 

Mr. Winiam<^ was a member of the state convention of 
Connect'.cut, wh'c^ adopted the existing constitution, and 
exerted his ir fluence in its support. Although the people of 
Lebanon were opposed to it, they elected him as their repre- 
sentative, and be strongly advocated its adoption by the state, 
in o]ipo6ition to the opinions of his constitupnts. Being fully 
impressed ^ ith tlie necessity of tiie measure, he acted, as he 
had ever done, independently, and it was not long before the 
inhabitants of Lebanon expressed tlieir gratitude for his con- 
duct upon that occasion, and coalesced in the opinion which 
he had expressed. 

In tl>e year 1772, he married Mary Trumbull, the second 
daughter of Jonathan Trumbull, at tliat time governor of the 
state ; he was, without doubt, the most eminent man in Con- 
necticut, and the distinguished services which he rendered to 
bis country will be long gratefully remembered. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, a lady in every respect worthy of her descent and her 
connexion, is still living, in the seventyreighth year of her 
age. Their laroily consisted of three children. Solomon^ 
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tke eldest, died in October, 1810, in New York, where lie 
had established himseir in business with favourable prospects ; 
he was thirty-eight years or age at the time of his decease, 
and a man betoTed and regretted by all who knew him. 
Faith, the only daaghter of Mr. Williams, entered into mar- 
riage with John M^Clellan, and now lives at Woodstock, in 
Connecticut William Trumbull Williams, the surviving 
son, a gentleman of con5)picuous attainments, resides in Le- 
banon. 

In the domestic circle, Mr. Williams was tender and aflec- 
ticmate, anxious for the welfare of his children, and particu- 
larly solicitous in procuring tiiem tlie benefits of education : 
his sons were both educated at Yale college. His public 
engagements, and frequent absence from home, deprived him 
of many of tlie enjoyments of domestic life ; but it served to 
impart fresh warmth to the pleasure with which he joined the 
family circle, and merged for a season, the cares of the patriot, 
in the blessings and comforts of home. His domestic govern- 
ment was regular and uniform ; his domestics participated in 
his paternal kindness ; and this constant and endearing sys- 
tem resulted in tlie strictest bonds of union and love. 

The death of his eldest son produced a powerful effect upon 
the mind of Mr. AVilliams, now far advanced in life, and he 
never recovered from the shock which it occasioned. From 
that moment his health gradually declined : when upon the 
bed of death, not having spoken for the space of four days, 
he called in a clear voice upon the name of his deceased son, 
and required him to attend his dying parent ; and almost 
instantly expired. He died on the second day of August, 
1811, in the eighty-first year of his age. Old age, and grief 
for the premature death of his son, were the causes of his 
death ; possessed of an excellent constitution, his faculties 
remained uninjured until a few years before his decease, when 
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liM hearing became somewhat impaired. His person was of 
the middle stature and remarkabi j erect and well proportioiH 
ed : ia his youthf his features were handsome ; his hair and 
ejes were black ; his nose, aquiline ; his lace, round ; and hit 
complexion, fair* 

His tnnper was naturally ardent, but his exertions to attain 
the command over it were, in some degree, crowned with 
success. He possessed, however, during his whole life, a re- 
dundancy of spirit and vehemence of expression, which fre- 
quently created in himself strong and sorrowful feelings. 
On ordinary occasions he was taciturn and reserved ; he was 
involved habitusdiy in deep thinking, and when he had form- 
ed his decision, was tenacious of his opinion. He was, by 
many, considered proud; an unjust opinion, which arose, 
probably, from his natural reserve. He did not, however, 
undervalue his public senices, although he was too inde- 
pendent to solicit a vote, and too honest to vote upon any 
|)opular occasion, in opposition to the convictions of his own 
conscience, or to his own proper ideas of the public welfare. 
Ill fact his disinteresteil, honest, and upright conduct, render- 
ed him a model for all politicians : without popular manners, 
he was semi-annually elected to public office for more than 
fifty years, thus reviving the observation of the poet, ^< that 
corniption wins not more than honesty.'' 

Mr« Williams was a man of piety : he entertained the re- 
ligious opinions of the congregationalists, of which commu- 
nion he became a member in his youth, and through the course 
of a long life he never varied from his professions. In all 
the various situations in which he was placed, and tlic con- 
nexions which he was coinpellcd iu lurni with all classes of 
people, he preserved, nnblemished, his christian character, 
conduct, and conversation. The high opinion which his 
biTtliiTU of the chunli entertained relative to his piety and 
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Tirtue, may be inferred from his election, vhen a yoang man, 
to the office of deacon, which he retained until his death. He 
knoared the sacred ordinances, and was a strict attendant 
it church ; his liberality towards clergymen, and all reli- 
gioas, charitable, aud missionary societies, was rery conspi- 
cuous. Although rigid in his religious opinions, he was free 
from bigotry, and loving, as he did, all real christians, con- 
scientiously maintained that every man ought to worship the 
Creator after his own heart. At the close of his life, being 
deprived in a great measure of the enjoyments and benefits 
of social intercourse by his deafness, he spent a great por- 
tion of his time in reading, meditation, and prayer. ''At 
lengtii the time that infinite wisdom had *fixed being come, 
and the stores of nature being exhausted, he gave up the 
ghost, and died in a good old age, an old man and full of 
years ; and he was gathered to his people." 
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By this constitution it was onlained that two general as- 
semblies or courts should annually be held in April and Sep- 
tember respectively. At the first called tlie court of election, 
^11 the public officers were annually elected, among whom 
w-ere six magistrates besides the governor, empowered to 
administer justice according to the established laws, and in 
cases where no express law existed, to be governed by the 
Word of Grod. These officers were chosen by the whole body 
of the freemen convened in general election ; the governor 
by the greatest number of votes, and the magistrates by a 
najority. No person could fill tlie station of governor who 
was not a member of an approved church, and had previously 
keen a magistrate in the colony ; nor could any individual be 
elected to the office more than once in two years. 

It was also ordained that the several towns should send 
Aeir deputies to the court of election, and at the termination 
of the election, they should proceed to transact any public 
business, as at other courts. The court of September was 
assembled for the purpose of enacting salutary laws, and 
performing any other duties connected with tlie public service. 
Having established the mode of convoking the general courts, 
the constitution decreed that the towns of Windsor, Hartford 
and Wethersfield should respectively send four freemen as 
their deputies to every general court, and that any other 
towns which might hereafter become incorporated with the 
colony, should depute such a number, as tlie court, in propor- 
tion to their free population, should determine. These depu- 
ties were vested witli the whole power of the resipecti ve towns 
which they represented. 

The constitution also provided that, in case the governor, 

or the majority of the magistrates should refuse or neglect, 

upon any urgent occasion, to call a general assembly, the 

freemen should, as a preparatory step to the legal exercise 
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or their ri^ts, petition them to summoii it ; and if the peti- 
tion of a major part of the freemen produced no etkctf then 
the constables of the several towns should, when requested 
by the petitioners, convoke an assembly. It was then pro« 
vided, that this assembly should have the right of choosing a 
moilcrator, and of exercising all the powers of any other 
general assembly. All those regularly summoned by the 
governor were to consist of himself, four magistrates, and 
the major part of the deputies, and when there was an equal 
vote, the governor had a casting voice. It was also determined 
that no general court could be dissolved or adjourned without 
the consent of a major part of the members ; and that, when* 
ever a tax was imposed, the quota to be levied on each town 
should be established by a committee consisting of an equal 
somber of delc^^ates from the respective towns. 

These courts, whether convened by the governor, or a ma- 
jority of the freemen, held the supreme power of the common- 
wealth, and they alone possessed authority to make or repeal 
laws, to grant levies, to admit freemen, and to dispose of lands 
undisposed of, &c. 

Such, in substance, was the original constitution of Con- 
necticut : ^ the formation of it" says the historian of that 
state, ''at so early a period, when the light of liberty was 
wholly darkened in most parts of the earth, and tlie lights of 
men were so little understood in others* does great honour to 
the ability, integrity, and love of mankind,'' evinced by our 
venerable ancestors. 

Henry Wolcott was elected a deputy to the first general 
assembly in April, 1639, and continued a member of tlie as- 
sembly, or one of the magistracy, till his death in 1655, in 
the seventy-eighth year of bis age. 

It is a memorable circumstance of a family so eminently 
distinguished in the annab of Connecticut, that after the de« 
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cease of Henry Wolcott^ some one of his descendants was an- 
nadlj chosen into the magistracy for a term of nearly eighty 
years, until the year 1754, when governor Roger Wolcott left 
the executive chair; and that some of the family have been 
nembers of the assembly, judges of the superior CQurt, or 
magistrates, from the first settlement of the colony to this 
time, comprising a term of nearly two centuries. 

Henry, the eldest son of Henry Wolcott, succeeded to the 
principal part of his estate, and was annually chosen a magis- 
trate. He was named as one of the patentees in the charter 
granted to Connecticut, by Charles II. on tlie twentieth of 
April, 1662. He died in 1680. 

Simon Wolcott was the youngest son of the first Henry 
Wolcott. He was a farmer in Windsor ; was born in Eng- 
land in 1625 ; emigrated to this country with his fatlier's fa- 
mily ; married to Martha Pitkin in 1661 ; and died at Wind- 
sor in 1687, leaving a numerous issue. 

The youngest son of Simon was Roger Wolcott, who is dis- 
tinguished in the annals of Connecticut He was bom at 
Windsor, January 4th, 1679. The imi>overished state of 
the country, occasioned by Indian wars, and the labours and 
expenses incident to new settlements, deprived him of the ad- 
vantages of an early education. He was bound as an appren- 
tice to a mechanic, at tlie age of twelve years. At twenty- 
two, he established himself at East Windsor, where by In- 
dustry and frugality, he acquired a competent estate. By 
regular degrees, he rose to the highest military and civil 
honour. He was commissary of the Connecticut forces in the 
expedition against Canada, in 1711. 

In 1745, an expedition against Cape Breton was resolved 
upon by the general court of Massachusetts, and despatches 
were immediately sent to tlie neighbouring colonies, urging 
them to assist in the enterprise. On the twenty -sixth Febrn- 
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arjy governor Law, of Connecticaiy in ewuequMOBof 
commuiiicatioiiSy convened a special neocimMy at 
iRrhich promptly authorised the levy of eight companies j 
Boger Wolcotty at that time lieutenant govemory was aj^pofai* 
ted coipmander in chief. When the troops of Conaecticnt 
formed a junction with those of the other colonies, ooIomI 
Peperell, a gentleman of great landed interestf and largd|y 
engaged in commerce, was appointed, as has been notioed fai 
a previous memoir, commander in chief of the combined 
forces. Governor Wolcott was second in command, with the 
rank of major general, and assisted in the capture of Ijonis- 
burgh, June 17th, 1745. The popularity of these comman- 
ders, and the sacrifices which they made of ease and interest, 
gave them great influence over the inferior ofllcers and pri- 
vates. 

When it was deemed expedient by the legislature, notwith- 
standing the long and expensive controversy of Connecticut 
with Rhode Island, relative to the Narraganset country, to' 
resign the claim to those lands, Roger Wolcott was a member 
of the committee on the part of Connecticut, which, in conjunc- 
tion witli the Rhode Island deputies, finally ascertained and 
properly distinguished the boundary line between the respec- 
tive colonies, in 1728. 

He was successively a member of the assembly and of the 
council, a judge of the county court, deputy governor, chief 
judge of the superior court, and from 1751 to 1754, governor. 
He died May 17th, 1767, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
He was free and affable, easy of access, of ready wit and great 
humour, a sincere christian, and a zealous advocate for the 
civil and religious privileges of his country, whicli he defended 
withafirm jspirit. Although uneducated in early life, his 
literary attainments were, respectable. He published several 
tracts, and a long iKiem, coiiUiuing an account of tlic agency 
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of Jdm Wurthrop in procuring from Charles 11. the charter 
of Connecticut, and describing, in the language of that day, 
tiw principal events of the Pequot war, as conducted by John 
Miton. 

Olit£r W0LCOTT9 the events of whose life are more par- 
ticolarly the subject of tliis present memoir, was the youngest 
son of Boger Wolcott, and was bom tlie twenty-sixth of 
Hovember, 1726. He was graduated at Yale college in 1747. 
Ii the same year, he received a commission as captain in the 
army^ from governor Clinton of New York, and immediately 
raised a company, at the head of which he marched to the 
defence of the northern frontiers, where he served until tlie 
regiment to which he was attached, was disbanded, in con- 
sequence of tlie peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. He then returned 
to Connecticut, and applied himself to the study of medicine, 
uder the direction of his brother, Dr. Alexander Wolcutt, 
then a distinguished practitioner. Before he was established 
in {ffactice, the county of Litchfield was organized, and he 
vaa appointed the first sheriff of the county, in 1751. In tlie 
year 1774, he was promoted to the station of an assistant or 
counsellor, to which he was annually elected till the year 
17S6. While a member of the council, he was also chief 
jadgB of the court of common pleas for the county, and for 
Baay years judge of the court of probate for the district of 
lilchfield. He served in the militia in every grade of office, 
Irom that of captain to that of major-general. On all tlie 
V>^8tions preliminary to the revolutionary war, he was a firm 
idvocate of the American cause. In July, 1775, he was ap- 
pointed by congress one of the commissioners of Indian affairs 
tor the nor&ern department. This was a trust of gi*eat im- 
portance* lis object was to induce the Indian iiatiuns to 
remain neutral during the war. While he was engaged in 
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this businessf tM controversies reelecting bomidtriflB beti 
* Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and betireen Yemdhit aad 
New York, menaced the tranquillity of the colonies^ and WKr 
posed them to the seductions of British partizans. Mr. WdU 
cott's influence was exerted, with great effect, to comproanae 
Uiese disputes, and to unite the New England settlers laMp* 
port of the American cause* 

In January, 1776, ho attended congress at Philaddpldft» 
and remained with that body till the Declaration of Inda* 
pendence was adopted and signed. He then returned to Cmii<- 
necticut, and on the fifteenth of August was appointed, by 
governor Trumbull and the council of safety, to command 
fourteen regiments of the Connecticut militia, which wsem 
ordered for tlie defence of New York. This duty he perfomi- ' 
ed till tlio force, amounting to more tlian five thousand noMBf 
was subdivided into four brigades* He then returned Immm 
for a few weeks* In November, 1776, he resumed his aeat 
in congress, and accompanied that body to Baltimore dur- 
ing the eventful winter of 1777* The ensuiug summer, he 
was constantly employed in superintending detachments- of 
militia, and corresponding on military subjects* After de- 
taching several thousand men to the assistance of general 
Putnam on the North river, he headed a corps of between 
three and four hundi*cd volunteers, who joined tlie northern 
army under general Gates, where be acquired a command of 
between one and two thousand militia, who aided in roduc* 
ing the British army under general Burgoyne* In February, 
1778, he attended congress at York Town, and condoned 
with that body till July* In the summer of 1779, after the 
invasion of Connecticut by the British, ho was in the field 9i 
the head of a division of the militia, for the defence of the 
sea coast In 1780 he remained in Connecticut From 1781 
to 1783, <he occabionally attended congress. In 1784 and 
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irsSy he was one of the commissioners of Indian affairs for 
theNorthern department, and, in concert with Richard Butler 
and Arthur Lee^ prescribed the terms of peace to the Six 
Nations of Indians. From 1786, he was annually elected 
lieutenant governor till 1796, when he was chosen governor ; 
vkicfa office he held till his death, on the first of December^ 
179rf la the seventy-second year of his age. 

This brief recital of the services of Oliver Wolcott proves 
tint during an active and laborious life, devoted to the public 
service, he constantly enjoyed the confidence of his fellow 
dtiaens — a confidence alike honourable to him, and to tlio 
people of the state. He married Laura Collins, of Gruilford, 
in the year 1755, with whom he lived till her death in 1795. 
la the arduous duties in wliich he was engaged during the 
revalutionary war, he was well suppoi'ted by his wife, who 
dnring his almost constant absence from home, educated their 
children and conducted the domestic concerns of the family, 
indoding the management of a small farm, with a degree of 
fortitude, perseverance, frugality and intelligence, equal to 
Ikat which, in the best days of ancient Rome, distinguished 
their most illustrious matrons. Had it not been for her aid, 
his public services could not have been rendered, without 
involving a total sacrifice of the interests of his family ; with 
her aid, his house was a seat of comfort and hospitality ; and 
by means of her assistance, he retained during life a small 
estate^ a part of wliich was a patrimonial inheritance. 

The person of Mr. Wolcott was tall and erect, indicating 
great personal strengtli and dignity. His countenance mani- 
fested a sedate and resolute mind. His manners were urbane, 
and through life he was distinguished for modesty. Though 
firm and tenacious of his own opinions, \ihich he distinctly 
expressed on all suitable occasions, he ever manifested great 
deference for the ppinions of others. The state of Connecticut 
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was. upon principle, well nnitcil in support of the revolution, 
and during the war. was second only to Massachusetts in the 
effective force furnished for its defence. Tliero were here no 
Britisli governors, officers, judges, nor agents. Although a 
few respectable men were of opinion that the war was pre- 
mature and indiscreet, yet as their opinions proceeded from 
tlieir peculiar views of the public interests and policy, their 
opposition was in general limited by moderation. Tiie con- 
sequence was that the war of the revolution produced in this 
state few or none of those distressing effects which usually 
attend civil conflicts. The subject of these remarks was 
therefore able to maintain with his ]K)litical opponents, and 
to extort from tlie enemy, the character of an inflexible repub- 
lican, with the precious commendation of being just and 
humane in all his conduct. He was indeed a republican of 
the old school, and his ideas of government and social liberty 
were derived from the purest sources. He was never idle ; 
dissipation had no charms for him. Though not a learned 
man by profession, the writings of the most rclebrated his- 
torians, biographers, poets, and orators, both ancient and 
modern, were familiar to his mind, and afforded iiiin the only 
relaxation in which he indulged from active exertions. He 
was intimately acquainted with public law, and with tlie 
w*orks of the great luminaries of science, who flourislied in 
Europe, subsequent to the reformation. His integrity was 
inflexible, his morals were strictly pui*e, and his faith that of 
an humble christian, untainted by bigotr}' or intolerance. 

Mr. Wolcott was persf)nally acf|uainted with, and esteemed 
by, most of the great actors of the American revolution, and 
his name is recorded in connexion with many of its most im- 
portant events. It is the glory of our country, that the fabric 
of American greatness was reared by the united toils and 
exertions of patriots in every state, supported by a virtuous 
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and intelligent people. It is peculiar to our revolution, and 
distinguishes it From every other, that it was recommended^ 
Commenced, conducted, and terminated under the auspices 
of men, who, with few exceptions, enjoyed the public confi- 
dence during every vicissitude of fortune. It is therefore 
sufficient for any individual to say of him, that he was dis- 
tioguished for his virtues, his talents, and his services during 
the age of men — 



" Of men, on whom late time a kindling eye 
Shall turn, and tyrants tremble while they read. 



That Mr. Wolcott was justly entitled to this distinction 
was never disputed by his contemporaries. 
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which opened the |iatk to the accompUshment of thU glorious 
achievement It is by these means that \vc arc enabled to 
divest this great political i*evoIution of its dependence upon 
fnrtaitous circumstancesy and by tracing its source to princi- 
ples which never change, and causes which always exist, to 
render it a proud trophy to the triumph of reason. 

The wisdom, the patriotism, and the devotion to the com- 
mon cause, which characterized tlie American congress, have 
already excited the applause of the historian, and tlie admi- 
ration of mankind. It is only, however, by considering 
them individually, in their private relations and circumstan- 
ces, that these qualities can be appreciated to their full extent. 
The subject of the following notice was a member of that 
body during the greater part of the revolutionary war. and 
participated deeply with those with whom he was associated, 
in an ardent and resolute attachment to the liberty of his 
cunntry. 

On the fourtli of J^Iy, 1776, the state of New York ^aas 
represented in congress by William Floyd, Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris, and Henry Misner ; all these 
del^ates voted in favour of the Declaration of Independence, 
and when it was afterwards engrossed and signed, they all, 
with tho exception of the last, affixed their names to it Mr. 
MisHER left congress in the interval, and although an ardent 
friend and advocate of the act, has been, by this circumstance, 
deprived of the honour which might have resulted from the 
public record of his sentiments. 

The first delegate, therefore, of New York, whose name 
appears on the Declaration, was William Floyd. This 
gentleman was the son of an opulent and respectable land- 
holder in the county of Suffolk, upon Long Island, ^ho left 
hUBf al an early age, the principal inheritor of his estate* 
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His grandfathery Rkhard Floyd, e m i gr t ted fhmi Wiks 
the year 1680, and settled at Setaiket opoa Loifg lahMly 
where be engaged in agriculture, and soon acquired consider* 
able distinction from his wealth and public spirit HSs so- 
e'ond son Nicoll was a man of domestic habits, who rowBiiod 
himself chiefly to the occupatioBS of private life^ and diei at 
an early age, with the reputation of a reqiectable faroMr. 
His eldest son, the subject of this memoir, was bom on the 
seYenteenth of December, 1734. His education, although libo* 
ml for the times, was chiefly confined to the useful brandMS 
of knowledge, and was hardly completed, when he was Galled^ 
by the death of his father, to assume the management of hia 
patrimonial estate. His early life was principally spent in 
flie circle of an extensive family connexion, which comprisei 
the most respectable families in the county. The country in 
which he lived, at that time abounded with game of eveiy 
variety, and having little to occupy his attention, much of his 
time was devoted to hunting, an amusement to which he was 
passionately addictccK Bis hospitality corresponded with his 
means of indulging in it, and his house became the perpetual 
resort of an extensive acquaintance, and tlie fh^quent scen6 
of social festi%'it)'. 

As a leading member of the society in which he lived, ho 
was often called, in his turn, to tlie discharge of local oflkeo 
incident to municipal regulations, in which his conduct was 
markcil witli attention and fidelity. Other offices of greater 
consecfuenre, and more extensive in tlicir relations, were also 
sustainiHl bv him, in a manner which met the appn>bation of 
his fellow citizens, and pi*ocured for him the acquaintance 
and friendship of the most respectable men in the then pro- 
vince. 

He embarked, at an early period, in the controversy between 
Ureat Britain and tlie colunaesrand as ft grew more animalod. 
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became conspicuous for the zeal and ardour with which lie 
cqioused the popular cause. Theire was in his conduct* both 
in public and private life, a characteristic sincerity which 
never failed to inspire confidence; and which, combined with 
the warmth and spirit with which he opposed the usurpations 
of the British government, had acquired for him an extensive 
popularity. It was doubtless^ from these considerations, that 
he was appointed one of the delegates from New York to the 
irst continental congress, which met in Philadelphia on the 
fifth of September, 1774. In that patriotic and venerable 
assembly, he was associated with men whose names are iden- 
tified with their country's birth, and will long be cherished 
in grateful remembrance. Their proceedings had a powerful 
cfiect in arousing the attention of the colonists, and in direct- 
ing it to the true points on which the controversy with the 
parent country rested ; tliey were also admirably calculated, 
by their moderation and firmness, to conciliate tiie minds of 
moderate and reflecting men. It may, perhaps, be observed 
with trutby that witli all tlic light which experience affords, 
the most consummate wisdom could hardly devise a system 
of measures better adapted to the situaiion of the colonies at 
that time, than those which ai*e recorded ui)on the journals 
of the first continental congress. 

Previous to his attendance in congress, Mr. Floyd had 
been appointed to the command of the militia of the county 
of Suffolk, and upon his return, he found Long Island me- 
naced with an invasion from a naval force assembled in 
Gardiner's bay, with the avowed object of gathering sup- 
plies. ¥^'hen the landing of the enemy Avas reported to him, 
he promptly assembled the force under his command, and 
marched to the point of attack. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
for his little army, composed of raw and undisciplined militia, 
that the terror of their approach left nothing for their arms 
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fo accomplish. Tlie activity displayed, however, bad aa 
important cflfect in inducing the enemy to abandon their 
design. 

In April* 1775, having been again chosen, by the provin- 
cial assembly of New York, a delegate to the general con* 
gross of the colonies, he took his seat in the second continental 
congiTss, whicli met in Philadelphia on the tenth of May 
following, and continued a constant attendant for more than 
two years. As a member of tliis congress, general Floyd 
nnited with his illustrious associates in boldly dissolving the 
political bonds which connected the colonies to the British 
crown, and co-o])cratcd in the arduous and responsible task 
of arraying them in hostility to the British empire. Under 
circumstances of danger and distress, with ditliculties almost 
insurmountable, and embarrassments the most complicated, 
they were raised from the posture of supplication, and clothed 
in the armour of war. 

During this interesting and protracted session, general 
Floyd was constantly and actively employed in the discharge 
of his public duties, to which he bestowed the roost unremit- 
ting attention. He was chosen on numerous and important 
committees, the details of which were complicated, difficult, 
and, in many cases, extremely laborious. In procuring sup- 
plies for the army, in forwanling the expedition ordered 
against Canada, and particularly in introducing an efficient 
organization of the militia, (which may bo said to have been 
tlie mother of the regular army,) as well as in many other 
matters to which his attention was particularly directed by 
congress, he was enabled, by his experience and habits of 
business, to render essential service. 

During his attendance in congress, Ix>ng Island was eva* 
cuated by the American troops, and occupied by those of 
Great Britain. Ilis family, in consequence of this event, 
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were driven from tliear home in great haste and confusion, 
aad were removed by his friends into Connecticat. The 
prodace and stock of his estate were seized by the enemy, 
\ and the mansion-house selected as a rendezvous for a party 
of horse, by whom it was occupied during the remainder of 
the war. This event was the source of serious inconvenience 
ta him, as it precluded him from deriving any benefit from 
bis landed property, for nearly seven years, and left him 
without a house for himself and his family. 

On the eighth of May, 177 7 f general Floyd was appointed 
a senator of the state of New York, under the constitution 
of the state which had then been recently adopted. On the 
thirteenth of May, the provincial convention passed a reso- 
htion, that the thanks of the convention be given to him, 
and his colleagues, <' delegates of the state of New York in 
the honourable the continental congress, for their long and 
. faithful services rendered to the colony of New York and to 
the said state.'' 

On the ninth of September, 1777 j he took his seat in the 
senate of New York, at their first session under the new 
constitution. This being the first constitutional legislature 
ahice the colonial assembly was dissolved, it devolved upon 
them to organize the government, and adopt a code of laws, 
suited to existing circumstances. Of this body, he became a 
leading and influential member, and attended in his place, 
with some short intervals, until the sixth of November, 1778, 
when they adjourned. 

On the fifteenth of October, 1778, he was unanimously 
re-elected a delegate to the continental congress, by a joint 
ballot of the senate and assembly, and on the second of Janu» 
ary following, resumed his seat in that body, where he soon 
became actively employed on numerous committees, and con- 
VoL. II ^P 
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tinued in attendance until the ninth of June, when he obtained 
leave of absence. 

On the twenty-fourth of August^ 1779, the senate of New 
York again convened, and he continued to meet with them 
until the following December. The depreciation of the state 
currency having become, at this time, serious and alarming* 
a joint committee of the senate and house of assembly was 
appointed to take the subject into consideration. On the 
twenty-second of September, he made a report to the senate, 
founded upon the soundest principles of financial science. 
An equal and productive system of taxation was urged, as 
the beat mode of supplying the public necessities, and pre- 
venting the further emission of paper money, and gradually 
reducing the amount in circulation, as the only eflfectual 
means of restoring it to credit. He was ever strongly op- 
posed to anticipating the future resources of a state to satisfy 
the present exigencies, and having seen, in repeated instances, 
that from the want of capitalists in tlie country, t lie deprecia- 
tion of the public credit, and consequent loss, far exceeded the 
real grounds for distrust, he considered a pi'ompt and effica- 
cious system of taxation as adequate to the demands of the 
public service, as the least burthcnsome in its operation, and 
as the surest guard against improvident expendituiT. These 
principles he kept steadily in view during a hmg course of 
public service, and when he retired from public life, he 
had the satisfaction of leaving tlie finances of the state in a 
condition of unparalleled prosperity. 

On the fourteenth of October, 1779, tlie legislature of New 
York appointed him, together with Kzra L^Hommedieu and 
John Sloss. Hobart, commissioner to attend a con\ention of 
the eastern states, for the purpose of adopting some regula- 
tions in relation to supplies of provisions, which, from exten- 
sive moBopolies, bad become scarce, and, inconsequence of 
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Che exorbitant prices demanded, threatened the land- iivith 
famine. 

Having been, on the eleventh of October, 1779, unanimous- 
Ij re-elected a delegate to the continental congress, he again 
attended in his place on the second of December. On the next 
day, he was elected a member of the board of admiraltj, and 
m the thirteenth, was chosen a member of the treasury board. 
His health having become impaired by his incessant occupa- 
tion, he applied to congress, on the first of March following, 
to be excused from the board of treasury, and on the first of 
April, he obtained leave of absence. 

On tlie twenty-third of May, the senate of New York again 
convened, and on the twenty-seventh, they ordered the clerk 
to write to Mr. Floyd, and request his attendance in his place 
without delay. In compliance with tliis demand, he took his 
seat on the twentieth of June, and was appointed upon a joint 
CMomittee to deliberate upon certain resolutions of congress, 
ambracing all the most interesting relations existing between 
the state and general government At this session, he strenu- 
tasly op|)osed the pernicious principle of making the bills of 
credit a legal tender, in which he unhappily found himself in 
tbe minority. After a short adjournment, the senate was 
•gain convened on the seventh of September, and general 
Floyd was appointed upon the committee to draught a reply 
to the governor's address. The want of adequate powers in 
the general congress had become the source of serious embar- 
rassment, and the inconvenience was, very generally, both 
perceived aiul felt The governor, in his address, had pointed- 
ly drawn the attention of the legislature to this subject, and 
the committee, in their reply, rcsjiondcd to his sentiments in 
tiie following forcible manner : ^ Convinced from experience, 
tiiat tbe want of adequate and defined powers in the directing 
council of the empire has been productive of much embarrass- 
\tp prevented that «nion of force or connael fio eai^ulvai 
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to the wetl of tfit cottfederacy, and erldently f rotr a cta d Ihi 
waTf wa will with great alaciitj attempt to deTiae meaaai m 
ooncar in any Irliich will condnoe to aooelerale the ceaifii 
tion of audi a oonfederationy as will confer on co ngra a a ca» 
patent anthoritj to draw from each member of the nBiaa, ill 
proportion of aid for the common canae.'' In confonnity wHi 
theae Tiewa, a number of spirited resolutions were adopM 
before the cloaeof the sesaiouy and ordered to be conunnnicat- 
ed totiie other members of the confederacy. 

On the twelfth of September, 1780f general Floyd was agaia 
elected a delq^te to congreas* He, howeTor, amtinued his 
attendance In the senate, until they adjourned on the tenth ef 
October, and on the fourth of December he resumed his seal 
in congress. As a ddegate to tills congress, he, with his 
ocdleagues from New Yoric, had been authorised, by an actaf 
the legislature, to designate the western limits of the staler 
and to i^ede to the United Stales their claim to the weatom 
territories. This, together with the contested claims of New 
York and New Hampshire to the territory now comprisiiq; 
the state o( Vermont, involTed him in a tedious and unpleas- 
ant oSdal controTersy* in which he perseveringly adhered Is 
what hebeliered to be just, and due to the rights of the na- 
merous IndiTlduals interested. 

On the tenth of August, he nominated to congress Robert 
R. liTingston, Esq. to be secretary for foreign affairs, who 
was accordingly elected. 

He was continued a delegate to congress by several sucoss- 
sIto appointments, and remained, with some short intermis- 
sions, a constant attendant until the twenty-sixth of April* 
irss, when, huTing seen his country safely through a long 
and pmlooa war, he returned to hia home after an esile of 
seven years. His return was hailed in his native county with 
gleat demonstrations of joy ; many, through his failneace, 
hadfemainedhHIifldtothecanaaindcrevery trial; nor would 
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thejr credit the restoration of peace, until they beheld him 
safely returned. He found his estate despoiled of almost 
CTery thing but the naked soil, through the malice and cupidi- 
ty of the tories, who had resorted thither for plunder. His pri- 
Tate concerns now demanding more of his attention than com- 
ported with his duties as a delegate to congress, he declined 
a re-election. He was, however, by several successive elec- 
tions, continued a member of the senate until the year 1788, 
when, upon the adoption of the federal constitution, he was 
elected a member of the first congress, which met in New 
York on the fourth day of March, 1789. At the expiration 
of his term of service he again declined a re-election* 

Daring his long attendance in the senate of the state of 
New York, he maintained a high and enviable rank, and 
generally presided in that body when the lieutenant governor 
left the chair. Under the administration of governor Clinton, 
and associated with the honourable Lewis Morris, Ezra 
L'Hommedieu, Zephania Piatt, David Gelston, SamuelJones, 
and others of equal worth, he contributed his influence to the 
adoption of a code of laws, which placed the rights of persons 
and of property upon the most substantial and permanent 
basis, and elevated the character of the state, for the excel- 
Irace of its laws and institutions, to a rank unrivalled in the 
confederacy. 

Having enumerated the principal events of his public life, 
it is proper, in this place, to offer a few observations in rela- 
tion to his character. 

Philosophers, in analysing the human mind, have distri- 
buted men into two grand classes : The one characterized 
particularly by practical and experimental skill, arising 
chiefly from a talent for minute, comprehensive, and rapid 
observation, a ready and retentive memory, and a^ presence 
of mind not to be disconcerted by extraordinary occurrences. 
The other comprehends what are called men of abstraction. 
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ory IB otlMr wordSf fdiilosophera. Tkt latter. 
lioU the highest rank in the scale of moral intelligeiice. 
early education of general Floyd had not extended to tiM *^ 
finements of metaphysical science, and although his nadet^* 
standing was enriched with extensure readingt and stw t id 
with a great fund of useful knowledge, the early fonnatioa 
of his mind contributed to confirm the beat of his ilatnrsl 
genius, which classed him unequivocally with the fiNmsK 
He was not of that number who astonish by the splendour of 
their conceptions, or amuse and interest us by the brilUanc7 
of thdr fancy, and the ingenuity of their speculations. Hii 
thoughts were the representations of real existences, and hb 
plans were regulated by a full view of their practicability ; 
his reasoning was tlie logic of nature, and his conclusions, 
the demonstrations of experience. Hence it arose, that In the 
accomplishment of his purposes, be seemed insensible to every 
difficulty ; obstructions wasted away before bis perseverance, 
and his resolution and firmness triumphed over e?ery obstacle. 
He was remarkable for tlie justness of his observations, and 
the accuracy of his judgment, and many anecdotes are related 
of his coolness under sudden embarrassments. In his conduct, 
he was methodical, and particularly systematic in the observ- 
ance of general principles, which seemed to be strongly de> 
fined in his mind ; and every idea of transgressing them was 
banished from his thoughts. 

His person was of a middle stature, with nothing particu* 
larly striking. But there was a natural dignity in his deport* 
ment, which never failed to impress beholders. As a politi- 
cian, his integrity was unblemished, nor is ft known tfaat» 
; tlie height of rty animosity, his motives were ever 
I L He SI ted in debate ; his opinions 

it It of I own n ctions, and he left others to 

14^1 II object nly and Smt- 

; ite 
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His political course was anifiNrm and indopeadenty 
mad Barked with a candour and sincerity which attracted-the 
mpprobation of those who differed from him in opinion. The 
most flattering commentary upon his public life will be found 
ia the frequent and constant proob of popular favour, which 
he received for more than fifty years. 

In private life he was fond of society, but always observed 
a measured decorum, which repressed familiarity, and chilled 
every approach at intimacy. He was highly respected in the 
tociety in which he lived, and left to his descendants a name 
ef which they will long be proud. 

Having, in the year 1784, purchased a tract of land, then 
ininhabited, upon the Mohawk river, and finding himself 
more at leisure, he undertook the improvement of it, and 
altliough he was now at an advanced period of life, succeeded, 
afler devoting several successive summers to that object, in 
transforming it into a number of well cultivated farms. The 
western portion of the state of New York was at this time 
emerging from the vtrildemess of nature, and attracted by the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil^ he determined, in the year 
1803, to transfer his residence to his new estate. 

In the year 1800, he was chosen one of the electors of pre- 
sident and vice president of the United States. His feelings 
had been excited by the conduct of the previous administra- 
tion, endangering, as he thought, the permanency of our in* 
•titotions, and neither the precarious state of his health, tlie 
remonstrances of his friends, nor a journey of two hundred 
Biiks^ in the month of December, could prevent him from 
attending to support his early political friend and associate, 
Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1801, he was elected a member of the convention to 
revise the constitution of the state of New York, and, at a 
subsequent period, served twice as presidential elector. At 
the earnest solicitation of his friends, he was once more elect- 
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ed a senator from the senatorial district into which he had 
removed^ but, from the advanced period of his life, he was 
nnable to bestow much attention to his public duties. !■ 
1820, although he was unable, from the infirmities of age, to 
kave his home, he was again complimented with being named 
upon the electoral college. 

His bodily strength and activity were remarkable for his 
years ; and he enjoyed an almost uninterrupted state of health 
until a year or two before his death : his mental vigour re- 
mained unimpaired to the last A short time previous to 
his demise, he complained of an unusual debility : on the first 
of August, 1821, he was affected with a partial sti^patifm 
in the current of the blood, and expired on the fourth, at the 
age of eighty-seven years, meeting death with the character* 
istic firmness which distinguished him through life. 

A decent tomb has been erected over his ashes ; but his 
name is inscribed upon the more imperishable monument of 
his country's independence. Unlike the tablets of brass and 
of marble, which perpetuate the fame of their heroes in the 
places where they arc deposited, it issues from the mausoleum, 
and proclaims the equal rights of man to the great moral in- 
telligence of the human race. To the benighted victims of 
oppression, — a pillar of fire to light them in the path to liberty ; 
and to the tyrants of the earth, — a scroll more appalling than 
that emblazoned upon the wall before Belshazzar, which 
caused the joints of his loins to be loosed, and his knees to 
smite together ; it will long be held in veneration as the 
charter of their national existence, by a grateful people, and 
will never be forgotten so long as liberty has a friend, and 
man yields homage to the empire of reason. 
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The solicitude already manifested to connect tlie obituary 
notices of the times with the events of the American rerolu* 
tiony and the natural proiiensity of mankind to trace their 
genealogy to celebrated sources^ render it evident, that, with 
the jnx>g^ress of time, an increasing interest will be felt in the 
biography of those illustrious statesmen and soldiers who laid 
the foundation of the American empire, and that future and 
remote generations will be directed and stimulated in a ca- 
reer of distinguished patriotism, by meditating on the glori- 
ous achievements of a renowned ancestry. The authors of 
our independence will indeed occupy a higher rank in the ve- 
neration of posterity, than ever tlie founders of Rome attained 
in the estimation of the eternal city : and for the gratification 
of the present and all future times, it is now proper to collect 
the scattered notices of their personal and political history, to 
mould tliero into form, and to exhibit the result to the con- 
templation of an admiring world. 

Philip LivncosToir, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was a member of a family, which has long 
been distinguished in the state of New York. His great 
grandfather was John Livingston, a celebrated divine in the 
church of Scotland, who emigrated in 1663 to Rotterdam, 
Vol. IL— Q 
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it may appear, an additional impetus was given to these im- 
portant propensities by emigrations commencing in 1735 from 
the Berroadas. The descendants of these diflTerent classes of 
emigrants have been among the most useful and distinguished 
inhabitants of New York. As the pursuit of commerce was 
the ruling passion of the times, the principal families of the 
city were engaged in it ; and thcr young men were usually sent 
from the writing school to the counting house, and from 
thence to the West Indies. With the superior advantages of 
an excellent education, Mr. Livingston embarked in the same 
profession, and was soon engaged in extensive operations : 
and bis inflexible integrity, and sagacious, enlarged and com- 
prehensive views laid the foundation and erected the super- 
structure of extraordinary prosperity. 

His first appearance in public life was in September, 1754, 
when he was elected an alderman of tiie east ward of the city 
•f New York. That city then contained only a population of 
10,881 souls. It was diTided into seven wards, and the sta- 
tioB of an alderman was considered important and respecta- 
ble He continued to exercise this office with universal ap- 
probatkni and signal usefulness for nine years, being annually 
elected hj the freeholders and freemen of the city, entitled to 
Tote in the ward which he represented. 

On flie sixteenth of December, 1758, the general assembly 
of the colony was dissolved by James Delancey, who was then 
lievleBant governor, and who administered the government 
in the foom of Sir Charles Hardy, who had resigned as gov- 
trmor on being appointed a rear admiral in the British navy. 
A new house of assembly was consequently chosen, and being 
convened on the thirty-first of January, 1759, at the City Hall 
or flie city of New York, elected William NicoU, of Suflblk 
ooonty, the speaker. This body then consisted of twenty- 
seven members, chosen from the foUowii^ places : 
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City uid County »r New York. 

Albany. 

County of Kings, 
■ Queens, 

Suffolk, 

Richmond, 

West Chester, 

Dutclicss, 

Ulster, 

Oiangr, 

Borough of Wmi Clic^tcr. 
Township or BcLeiiccUdy, 
Miinor uf lUnsselasrwyck, 
Manor of Cortlani), 
Manor of Livingston, 



Tlie compensftUon of the membera did not generally otcmA 
sis shillings per d»y, but tlie station was sought for with ax- 
treme solicitude, and was the subject of expensive and anl«* 
ouB conte8ta< All the electors voted viva voct, and ftt OM 
place. The candidates appeared ou tbe hustings as in Ei^ 
land, and no eflbrt was spared, no expedient was omitted, ky 
tbe riral claimants, to propitiate the public favour. 

Mr. Livingston was, at that election, returned a mcnbor 
from tbe city of New YwIe, and is denominated, in the cofani«l 
journals, alderman Philip Lit ingstun, to distinguish hin fiWB 
bis hroUier and other gentlemen of his name, who wer^ »!«■ 
qwmbera. The (unctiona of a colonial asaembl; did not cobi- 
prchend a numerous population, a spacious area, exteuMTs 
employment, or plenary power. Ttw population of the whola 
colony did uot exceed 100,000 souls, and, excluaire of Mw-* 
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battan, Stateo and Long Islands, the settlements reached on 
the east side of the Hudson river to the boundaries of Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, and only a short distance to the west 
OB the right bank of that river, from -whence, to the posses- 
sions of France and to the borders of the Great Lakes, there 
was a vast region claimed by the colony, but occupied exclu- 
sively by Indian tribes and wild animals. 

Wboi the general assembly met in 1759, Great Britain was 
at war with France, and as the tendency of foreign contro- 
versy is to repress internal dissension, an harmonious inter- 
course existed between the different branches of the govem- 
meet. This state of things so desirable at all times, and 
particalarly in seasons of public danger, had been rarely ex- 
perienced since the lieutenant governor had attained an ascen- 
dency in the province. He had formerly distracted and em- 
broiled the community by his bold attempts on the indepen- 
dence of the governors, and his artful intrigues with the ge- 
neral assembly. His influence was probably derived more from 
vivacity cf imagination and fascination of manners, than ela- 
boratioD of intellect or purity of principle. His official com- 
nuuucatioDS do not bear the impress of great talents, so pro- 
faady ascribed to him in the publications of the times : nor 
did it aj^iear that in the course of Ids administration, he ever 
ssggested any plans calculated to subserve the general pros- 
perity ; his views were entirely personal, and his projects 
evaaeBoent and ephemeral ; and his whole aim was to consult 
the hlaBdisbments of popularity and the aspirations of ambiti- 
on, withont any solicitude for the prosperity and glory of his 
coontry. 

The province co-operated with great zeal in a project to 
raise 80,000 men by the United Colonies for the purpose of 
Qubduing Canada. The legislature agreed to furnish 2G80 
meii as the quota of New York. One hundred thousand 
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politics were approprinted for levying, paying, and cloliibg' 
the troops, and an advance of 1 50,000 puunds was madu to 
the British commissai-iat, whoso funds were exhaiistni]. In 
cnttsetiuence of 8iinilar> spirited tncasurea nn the part of the 
sister colonies and the moUier country, Ticondepoga, Crown 
Point, Niagara, and Quebec, were captured, and the subae- 
fjueiit year witnessed the subjugation of all Canada. 

The talents and education of Mr. Livingston enabled him 
to take a distinguished part in the promotion of these import- 
ant measures, and on other occasions of general and primary 
interest. Of the two standing committees on elections and 
new laws, then only existing, ho was appointed chairman of 
ths latter, and also a member of a grand joint commitleet 
constituted to consider on the establishment of strong settle* 
ments on the frontiers as a barrier against the enemy. 

In bis legislative career be was particuhirly acduloua in 
Uie encouragement of agriculture and commerce, by facili- 
tating communication with the ocean, and establishing (liA 
character of our prodactions in external or foreign- marfceU. 
The various measures which he initiated, and the diSfenat 
bills which he broagbt in for these important purposesyw^ 
be seen in the journals of the colonial assembly, aad batf 
ample testimony to the extent of his information, tiie pUM' 
of his mind, and the ardour of his patriotiam. * 

Each colony had a minister ander the denominatisn sf 
agent, to manage its concerns with the court of Great Brit^U. 
This agent was appointed by the representaUres of tiie pmpta 
exclusively, and an attempt in New York to make the appolst- 
ment by the concurrence of all the branches of the coloull 
legislature, was put down at once by the general assembly. 
On the twenty-first of December, 1 770, the cel^rated iG4> 
mund Burke was unanimously chosen agent of New Yvikf 
with a salary of five hundred pounds, in the room of Robert 
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Charles deceased. A regular correspondence was maintained 
between a committee of the general assembly and the agent* 
This committee was entrusted with the exterior interests, or 
foreign relations, of the province^ and Mr. Livingston was 
appointed one of its members, an office of great trust and 
high importance ; and there can be no doubt tiiat Mr. Burlce 
derived from his communication with his constituents, those 
masterly and luminous views of the state of the colonics, 
which enabled him, in the British house of commons, to 
eclipse all competition, and to overwhelm all opposition. 

In consequence of the death of the lieutenant governor, on 
flie thirtieth of July, 1760, the administration devolved on 
Cadwallader Golden, president of the council, and afterwards 
lientenant governor, a g^entleman of distinguished talents and 
science : and in consequence of tlie dissolution of the general 
assembly by the demise of George II. a new one was chosen, 
(in which Mr. Livingston was re-elected^) wliich met at New 
York on the tenth of March, 1761. 

At a meeting of the general assembly on the eleventh of 
September, 1764, Mr. Livingston reported an answer to lieu- 
tenant governor Colden's speech, which contained the follow- 
ing passage, deserving of tlie highest praise for its spirit of 
genuine patriotism, its recognition of the orthodox principles 
of the revolution, and its laying the foundation of that oppo- 
sition and resistance which produced the glorious work of 
American independence : ^* But nothing can add to the plea- 
sure we receive from the information your honour gives us, 
that his majesty, our most gracious sovereign, distinguishes 
and approves our conduct. When his service requires it, 
we shall ever be ready to exert ourselves with loyalty, fidelity, 
and zeal ; and, as we have always complied in the most dutiful 
manner with every requisition made by his directions, we, 
with all humility, hope that his majesty, who, and whose An- 
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eaeion, b&Ve Itmg been the gunrdiaa)) or British Iibertjr, wftt 
so pmU'Ct ua in our rights, as to prevent our falling intn the 
Hbjcct state of being for cwr lierVMllcr iiKa[Hibl« of dmng 
what can merit either hiii distinction or approbation. Such 
must be the deplitrablc state of th^t wroli^lted people, who 
(being taxed hj a power subordinate tit none, and in a great 
degree uiiacrguaiiited with tlieir circumstances*) can call oo* 
thing their own. This we speak with tlic greatest deference 
to the wisdom and justice of the British parliament, in wbicti 
we rnnfide. Depressed with tlii» prospect of inevitable rutn, 
by the alarming information we have from liotne, ndthcr w*c 
nor our constituents ran attend to improroineata cuodacivo 
citlicr to the interests of our motlier country or of litis colony* 
We shall, however, renew Iho act lor granting a bountj on 
hemp, atill hoping that a stop m»y be put to those incasurm, 
which, if earned into execution, will oblige us to Iblilk that 
nothing but extreme poTerty can preserve us from the nuul 
insiipportahto bondage. We hope your honour will join with 
us in an endeavour to secure that gifat badge of Hnglish 
Mber^, of boing taxed only witb ohf own conseii^ to. wkitk 
•re concrire all kia miyesty's subjects at hove mil ibrw^ 
equally entitled to." 

. This decided aod enwgBtic rtaad agaiwt tbe nmrpiAioM 
of fireat Britain was foUowed up, at aubseqaent mnillay. 
hy eloquent and animated npreaeatationa to the ku^ ia»ia, 
and crauBotu, written witb graat spirit and aUtity : aad it 
appears, thiU in October, 1765, acommiUee froH the gmtni 
Assembly met. tbe acTeral eoounittees fr«iB the diSeroat |fi»- 
-Ternnents on the continent, " to consult on the preaeot ow- 
-CH^stancea of the colonies, and the dilticuities to which they 
Wio^and must be i^uced^by the operation of tbe actsof par- 
liament'Cor lading duties and taxes on the colonies^ aad tv 
consider of a' gpner^liHiil ^pHiMU datibit luy^alt.and huiiUe 
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repreMntation of their condition to his majesty, and to implore 
relief**' The proceedings of this congress were approved 
by the colonial assembly of New York, and remonstrances of 
a similar character and tendency were unanimously adopted 
by that body. 

The governor. Sir Henry Moore, having dissolved the 
general assembly, a new general election was held, which 
resulted highly favourable to the whig party, or the party in 
opposition to British assumptions. Several new members 
were elected, who afterwards made a distinguished figure in 
the revolution. Among these were Greorge Clinton, the first 
governor, and Pierre Van Cortland, the first lieutenant go- 
vernor of tlic state, general Philip Schuyler, general Abra- 
ham Ten Broeck, Charles De Witt, and Henry Wisner. 
This illustrious band and their compatriots selected Mr. 
Livingston, returned again from New York for their head, 
and on the twenty-seventh of October, 1768, lie was unani- 
HKNisly chosen speaker by twenty-four members who had 
convened, and was presented, acconling to the forms of the 
British house of commons, to the governor, as the representa- 
tive <if royalty, for his approbation, which was given as a 
natter of course. 

The proceedings of this assembly were correspondent with 
the exalted character of its presiding officer and leading 
menbers* 

In Deoonber of this year, resolutions were adopted assert- 
ing the rights of the colonies against parliamentary usurpa* 
tion: a correspondence was opened with the other provinces^ 
and remonstrances prepared against the unwarrantable as- 
sumptions of Great Britain. The royal governor, taking 
umbrage at these proceedings, dissolved the general assembly 
on the second of January, 1769, and a new one was el^i^d, 
which met at the usual place on the fourth of April ibllowing. 
Vol. II R 
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Aldioogh a miyortly of this bodj comistod oC fhe craMarw 
of the crown, yet some of the moat distiognifllied nMnheio 
of the whig party were re-elected — CUiitoii» Yaii Corllai^ 
Sichoyler, Ten Broeck, and Do Witt. Mr. LiTingstoB de- 
dined an election for New York, an4 after a yiolent cos- 
teat in tliat city, where one thousand Ave hundred and Bfteen 
totes were taken, the candidates adverse to the popnlar partj 
were elected. He was, however, retomed as a member flrom 
the manor of Livingston; hut, being in a minority, was m4 
brought forward as apeaker. 

Qn the twelfth of April, Mr. Livingston nmde the follow- 
iilg motion: — 

^Mr. Speaker, as every art is at this time made use oi^ by 
the enemies of American liberty, to infuse jealoasies and 
distrusts of each other in the minds of hb majesty's moat 
faithful subjects, within the several colonies ; and, in order 
thereto^ reports have been spread, and indostriooaly propa- 
gated, that the house of assembly, lately chosen for the do- 
minion of Virginia, will, at their next meeting, rescind or 
take back tlie resolves of tlie late patriotic assembly of that 
province; and, as it is very probable that the like report 
will, for the same purpose, be propagated with regard to 
the sentiments of this bouse ; to prevent the evil eflTects of 
such sinister practices, and to evince to our constitorats 
that we ftilly agree in opinion with the last general assem- 
bly, I move that the house cpncur in sentiments with the last 
general assembly, with respect to the sulyect-matter of tlw 
resolves entered in the journals of that boose on the thirty- 
first of December last, and that the said resolution be entered 
on the journals of this house.'' 

This motion was postponed fraa time to time, and never 
iCWd on. Bat Mr. Livingston was auurked out as an o^iect 
of mnkAQrial ve^geanoe; and, on the veiy same day, Mr. 
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Thomas moved to vacate his seat on account of his not being 
a reddent of the manor of Livingston. When this motion 
was made, Mr. (afterwards governor) Clinton was greatly 
irritatedy and observed that it contained so much false ortho- 
graphy and vicious syntax, it would reflect great dishonour 
on the house, as well as on the mover, should it be entered 
as it then stood. He therefore moved, that Mr. Thomas 
be ordered to correct bi.s said motion before it appears on 
the journal of the house. Thereupon it was ordered that 
Mr. Thomas correct his said motion, which he having cor- 
rected accordingly, it was received, and Mr. Clinton then 
moved that he should pay costs if his motion for dismiss- 
ing Mr. Livingston should appear vexatious and frivolous, 
which was overruled. These anomalona proceedings form 
a striking commentary on the acrimony of party, and the 
state of education. 

The consideration of Mr. Thomas's resolution was post- 
poned until the twelfth of May, and in the mean time Mr. 
Livingston irritated anew the inimical spirit against him, by 
bringing in a bill ^to vacate the seat of any present or future 
member of general assembly who shall accept of any post or 
pimoe of honour, profit, or trust, under the crown, after his 
being dected a member to serve in general assembly .'' This 
biO of course did not pass. 

When Mr. Thomas's resolution was considered, it ap- 
peared that Mr. Livingston was a freeholder of the manor 
of Livingston ; that for fifty-three years, except in three in- 
stances, the manor was represented by non-residents, and 
that, in twenty-one out of twenty-four cases, non-residents 
were permitted to represent counties. In pursuance of pre 
determined hostility, his seat was vacated by seventeen to 
rix votes, and bis legislative career in that body terminated. 
The general assembly, from that period, continned devoted 
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to British supremacj. As late down as the Beventeenth 
February, 1775, a motion was made to thank Philip Living- 
ston and his coUeagiies, for their condact as delegates to 
the continental congress, held at Philadelphia in September 
and October prevtously, whicli was negatived. 

Mr. Livingston was chosen a member of the first congress* 
which met at Philadelphia on the fifth of September, 1774* 
In this assembly he took a distinguished part and was ap- 
pointed on the committee to prepare an address to the people 
of Great Britain. 

This illnstrioas body adjoumeil on the twenty-sixth day of 
October, and re-assembled on tlic tenth May, 1775. 

A provincial conventiont held at the city of New York on 
the twenty-second of April, 1775^ and formed of deputies 
from New York, Albany* Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, West- 
chester, King's, and Suffolk counties, appointed Philip Liv- 
ingston, George Clinton, James Duane* John Alsop, Simon 
Boenun, William Floyd, Joim Jay, Henry Wisner, Philip 
Schuyler, Lewis Morris, Francis Lewis, and Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, jr. delegates to that congress, who, or any five of 
tliem« were entrusted witli full power to concert with the 
delegates from the other colonies, and determine upon such 
measures as should be judged most effectual for tlie preserva- 
tion and re-establishment of American rights and privileges, 
and for tlie restoration of harmony between Great Britain 
and the colonics. 

Mr. Livingston, together with several of his colleagues, 
attended this congress, and on the fourth of July, 1776, he. 
together with William Floyd, Francis Lewis, and Lewis 
Morris, affijbpd their signatures to tlie Declaration of inde- 
pendence in behalf of the state of New York, and on tlic ninth 
of the same month, the convention of New York, assembled 
al -White Phuns, unaAimoosly sanctioned the measure. 
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On the fifteenth of July, 1776, he was chosen hy congress 
a member of the board of treasurv. anil on the twentv-nintli 
of April following, a member of the marine committee ; two 
important trusts, in which the safety and well-being of Ame- 
rica were essentially involved. 

On the thirteenth of May, 1777f the state convention re- 
elected him to congress, and thanked him and his colleagues 
fur tlieir long and faitliful services, rendered to the colony 
and state of New York. 

His attendance in the continental congress did not, however* 
preclude his employment at home in affairs of imjiortance. On 
the twenty-second November, 1774, he was etected a member 
of the association formed to execute the plan of commercial 
iiiterdicti<m against Great Britain. On the twentieth of 
April, 1775, he was appointed president of the provincial 
congress assembled in New York. On the first of Febniary, 
1776, he was unanimously chosen a member of the general 
assembly for the city of New York. On tlie sixteenth of 
April, following, he was selected as a delegate of the next 
provincial congress, and in the ensuing June, he was chosen 
to serve in the same body the next year, with the additional 
power of framing a new government or constitution for the 
colonv. 

On the twentieth of April, 1777, the constitution of the 
state was adopted at Kingston. On the eighth of May fol- 
lowing, Mr. Livingston was chosen a senator under it, for 
the southern district, and on the tenth of September, he at- 
tended in that capacity the first meeting of the first legislature 
of the state of New York. 

On the second of October, 1777, he, togetlier with James 
Duane, Francis Lewi;*, William Duer, and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, were elected by the legislature the first delegates to con- 
gress, under the constitution of the state. 
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On the 8fth of May, 1778, he took his seat in ooagras, at 
the Bost critical aiid gloomy period of the refolatiiw. That 
body Iiad retired to Tori^ in Pennsylvania, after the JkUUk 
had taken possession of Philadelphia. Mr. Linngstai hsi 
been requested by tlie state government to attend and devsli 
his faculties to ttie salvation of his country. AMmogh fissble 
in body and low in health, he conseuted*to finnego all consiiwr 
ations but those of patriotism. His family were at that time 
in Kingston, and previous to his departure for congress, ha 
visited his relatives in Albany, and after his return he ad- 
dressed to them a valedictory letter, esqpressing Us llrm co»r 
viction that he never would see them again ; this opinion he 
reiterated to his Cunily when he bade them a ftnal adieu. II 
was a sulitiect of great regret to governor Clinton, that im* 
perious considerations had induced him to urge the meaauvw 
On the twelfth of June, he died, deprived of the consulatiwM 
of home and the society of all his family except hia son 
Henry, a youth of eighteen, who, on hearing of his flUher^ 
illness, immediately left the family of general Washingto% 
where be resided, to perform the last duties to his dying 
father. The filial piety and uncommon intelligence of this 
excellent young man are forcibly portrayed in the fdlowing 
letter, dated at York town, on the fourteenth of June^ 1778^ 
which be wrote to his brother-in-law. Dr. Thomas Jones^ an- 
nouncing the melancholy event to the family. 

** My Dear Sir : I sincerely lament that Providence has 
made it necessary to address my fnends on so moamfhl as 
occasion as the present Oh ! for words to soften their distress 
and lessen the hitler pangs of grief! I feel myself unequal 
to the duty, and utterly at a loss what to say. 

^My dear friend! have yon received my letter of the 
deventh ? it was written n^th intent to prepare the minds of 
the family for the melancholy subject of this, and to prevent. 
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in some measure, the effects of a too sadden impression. Un- 
happlly, my Ipprehensions were not ill founded^ for the dis- 
order was too malignant and obstinate to struggle with. 

^ Must I tell you ! my dear father expired early on the mom- 
Ing of the twelfth^ and was buried the same evening. The 
funeral was conducted in a manner suitable to bis worth and 
station, being attended by all the military in town, the con- 
gress, the strangers of distinction, and the most respectable 
citizens. 

'*My dear mother and sister! grieire not immoderately even 
at the loss of an excellent husband and parent! consider that 
worth and excellence cannot exempt one from tiie lot of hu- 
BMUi nature, for no sooner do we enter the world than we begin 
to leave it It is not only natural, but commendable^ to regret 
the loss of so tender a connexion, but what can an excess of 
sorrow avail ? 

'< I propose to set off for Hurly in two or three days, and I 
hffifCf dear sir, by your influence and consolation, to find the 
fiunily as composed as this distressing event will allow. 

<^ That Heaven may inspire them with fortitude to support 
this heavy trial in a becoming manner, is my ardent wish." 
On the twdfth of June, congress adopted the following re- 
mdution : 

** Congress being informed that Mr. P. Livingston, one of 
the delegates for the state of New York, died last night, and 
that circumstances require that his corpse be interred this 
evening, 

** Resolved, that congress will in a body attend the funeral 
this evening at six o'clock, with a craiie round the arm, and 
will continue in mourning for the space of one month. 

'* Ordered, that Mr. Lewis, Mr. Duer,'and Mr. G. Mor- 
ris, be a committee to superintend the funeral^ and that the 
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Rot. Mr* Duffield, the attending chaplain^ be Wtiled to 
ciate on the occasion.'* . v . 

Previous to tiie severance of the British enipire» the poph 
lation and opoleoce of the province of New York were n—ln 
ed within narrow limits; and institutions of public oliliif 
for the diSushMl of knowledge, the cultivation of benevoleM% 
and the development of the public resonrcesy were scareelj 
thought of, until Mr. Livingston and hb contemporariee oo* 
operated in laying the foundation of several establishmenlif 
which have demonstrated, by their increasing and^ expanded 
benefits, the wisdom and public spirit of their authors. 

In those days, as we are told by Smith the historian, the 
men collected themselves into weekly clubs, and New ToiJL 
was one of the most social places on the continent. The 
intimate associates of Mr. Livingstout were William living* 
ston, his brotlier, afterwards governor of New Jersey, Eobert 
B. Livingston, a judge of the supreme court, Williaai Alex- 
ander, earl of Sterling, William Smith, afterwards chief jna- 
tice of Canada, and John Morin Scott, an eminent counsellor 
at law. It would bo difficult to select at any period , or in 
any place, a more splendid constellation, or an equal number 
of men combining greater endowments and more exalted 
qualities of intellect, and superior elevation of character. Al 
one of the evening meetings of these distinguished meoy in 1 r54» 
the plan of a public library was suggested, and it was prompHj 
carried into execution. Mr. Livingston's name is mentioned 
in the charter of the New York City Library as one of tbaoe 
who, in 1754, net on foot a subscription to erect a public 
Mhvary, and whn were afterwards incorporated in 1778. It 
was originally esntwnplatsd to erect an editke for a musevn 
and obserrateryy as well as library, but that part of the plan 
ban not been realised. 
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A charter was granted for a hospita:! in New York, in 1771 , 
of which Mr. Livingston was one of the first governors. He 
was aho one of the founders of the chambef of commerce, 
which was incorporated the antecedent jear : aad he aided' 
in the establishment of 'King's, now Columbia, college. 

He married Christiiia the daughter of Colonel Dirck Ten 
Broeck, by whom he had fiv0 sons and three daughters. Few 
nea have been more favoured in the respectability and pros- 
perity of their connexions : he could look back on' his ances- 
tors with a proud consciousness that they always stood in the 
Ant ranks of distinguished citizens ; he could also realize the 
same conviction in his contemporary relatives ; and if Provi- 
dence had prolonged his valuable life to the present time, he 
would have seen, in his numerous descendants, characters ex- 
ceeded by none, in those accomplishments which adorn society, 
and in those virtues which give dignity to human nature. 

The life of Mr. Livingston was distinguished for inflexible 
rectitude and patriotic devotion. He wai9 also a firm believer 
in the sublime truths of religion, and an bumble follower of 
our divine Redeemer. 

Of his patriotism we have furnished' various and decided 
evidence. The following instance of magnanimity and public 
spirit deberves to be recorded. Shortly after his nomination 
as a delegate to congress, in 1774, several gentlemen address- 
ed a letter to him and his colleagues, in which they were re- 
quested, in order to avoid the inconveniences of a contested 
dection, to state explicitly, whether they would engage to 
use their utmost endeavours at the proposed congress, that 
an agreement not to import goods from Great Britain, until 
the American grievances should be redressed, should be en- 
tered into by the colonies. In answer to which they observed, 
that they vtrould do every tiling in their power, which, in 
their opinion, would be conducive to the general interests of 
Vol. II.— S 
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fk^cdoniety and that, at praxflit, ttey thought the propdM 
nnasiire the inoat eflcacioiu that coiild be adopted : butthqr 
condnded witb^ saying ; ^* Permit ub to add, that we maka 
this declaration of our sentiments because we think it righ^ 
and notas an inducement to be favoured witti your toIbs; 
nor have we die least objection to your decting any oUmt 
genfleoieny as your delegates, 19 whom you repose graalBr 
oon6dence." This manly avowal was succeeded by a unaal* 
BM)us dection ; and when the time approached for them ts 
enter on thdr duties, in September, 1774, they were escorted 
to the vessel, in which they embariLod, with dl those testiaMh 
ilials of respect due to their character and their caase; and 
when^ on the eightti of Ifay followin|^ they again left New 
York to resume their arduous funcfaons in oongressy ttcy 
wwe attended by a great trdn of thdr fellow citiaens to tte 
ferry, of which about five hiyidred crossed over with thsM. 

As one of the founders of American independence, he Im^ 
saw the difficulties, perplexities, sacrifices, and dangers^ that 
were to be encountered ; and, in its earliest stages, he pro- 
ceeded with tliat wisdom and circumspection which were de> 
manded by his age, esperience and character; and which 
ed as a sdutary check on the more animated career of 
of his youthful associates. When, however, it became 
sary to draw the sword, and to sever the empire ; when peti- 
tions were answered by insults, and the demands of freemnt 
were met by the bayonet ; then he did not hesitate to asswM 
the highest responsibilities, and to put in jeopardy his lift and 
a large estate. During the whole of the revolutionary war, 
be and his family were in a state of exile ; and tliey were even 
pursued, in their sequratered rett*eat at Kingston, by the con- 
flagrations of a British army. A short time previous to liis 
demise, he eold a portion of his property to sustdn the public 
credit, and with a full presentiment of approaching death. 
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arising from the nature of bis coroplaint, which wasahydro- 
thoraxy or dropsy in the chest, he did not hesitate to relinquish 
the sweets of home, and the endearments of a beloved family, 
and devote the last remnant of his illustrious life to the ser- 
vice of his country, then enveloped in the thickest gloom of 
adversity. 

In bis temper, Mr. Livingston was somewhat irritable^ yet 
exceedingly mild, tender, and affectionate to his family and 
friends. Thei-c was a dignity, with a mixture of austerity, 
in bis deportment, which rendered it difficult for strangers to 
approach him, and which made him a teri*or to those who 
swerved from the line, or faltered in the path, of personal 
virtue and patriotic duty. He was silent and reserved, and 
seldom indulged witli much freedom in conversation. Fond 
of reading, and endowed with a solid and discriminating un- 
derstanding, his mind was replenished with various extensive 
and useful knowledge. 

He possessed, in an extraordinary degree, an intuitive per- 
ception of character. He saw, at one glance, into the souls 
of men, and every man carried a window in his bosom, with 
regard to him, through which his penetrating eyes could ob- 
serve the minute lineaments, as well as the great outlines, of 
character. This deep insiglit into men and things rendered 
him peculiarly useful in the important drama of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

His last moments were correspondent with thetenor of his 
well-spent life. He met, with characteristic firmness and 
christian fortitude, the trying hour which separated him from 
this world. 

He taught ub how to live, and (oh ! too high 
The price for knowledge,) taught ut how to die. 
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Fbaitcis Lewis was born in the month of March, 1713, at 
Jtandaff in the shire of Glamorgan, South Wales, where his 
father was established as a protestant episcopal clergyman. 
His mother was the daughter of the Reverend Dr. Pet- 
tijigal, a clergyman of the same profession, in Caernarvon- 
sbirCf North Wales. He was their only child ; but death soon 
deprived him of his natural guardians, and left him an orphan 
at the age of four or five years. At this tender stage of life, 
he was consigned to the care of a maternal msuden aunt, 
named Llawelling, who resided in Caernarvon. A strong and 
proud attachment to her country was a peculiar feature in the 
character of this respectable lady, who appears to have been 
devoted to every thing connected with the ancient British : 
hence she took particular pains to render her nephew, in early 
youth) master of the Cymraeg, or native language of his coun- 
try ; a knowledge of which he retained through the course of 
bis Hfe : he was also sent to Scotland, where he acquired, 
in the family of a highland relation, the Gaelic language, 
which is said to be the oldest and purest dialect of the Celtic. 

When young Lewis had arrived at the proper age, he was 
transferred to the tutelage of a maternal uncle, then Dean of 
St Paurs, in London, by whom he was placed at Westmin- 
ster school, where he completed his education and became a 
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gM4 vi»$k ^'k4jur. He then entered the comptiBg-room o( 
4 wm^'laftC i» llifr cilf of London, ^%'here be senred a regsiu 
V kvi;Afe{^ Mil M^riit d a very extensive and judicioos know* 
M($!t«#f oMMMfC^ which became tlie occupation of his fntm 
lili^ W Wm he attained the age of twenty-one years, he caiM 
ua»|MiJ[jcirTirtn of a moderate amount of property, which he 
v^WmM into merchandize, and embarked with it for the citj 
gf ]X«V York, where he arrived in the spring of 1735. Find- 
^ that his cargo was too extensive for the New York market, 
li» formed a commercial connexion with Mr. Edward Annes- 
hj, a descendant of tlie ancient Anglesey family, and repair- 
ed with a portion of his merchandize to Philadelphia, leavbm 
kis partner to dispose of the residue in New York. 

At the expiration of two years, he returned to New Yorki 
where he permanently established his>esidence and engaged! 
extensively in navigation and foreign trade. At this period 
he married Elizabeth Annesley, the sister of his partner : th 
oKpring of this connexion was seven children, four of whoa 
died during infancy, and the tlirec younger lived to becooM 
the parents of a numerous progeny. 

One of his Rrst shipments to Europe consisted of an entin 
cargo-of wheat ; and ho frequently remarked, that, from Iti 
novelty, it was at that time the subject of much convcrsatioM. 
The port of New York being inadequate to the supply of a full 
freight for the vessel, be was compelled to send her round ti 
Philadelpliia to complete her lading : the average price • 
wheat was three shillings and four pence* currency, per bush 
el. In the prosecution of his mercantile pursuits, which exhi 
bited peculiar perseverance and enterprise, he traversed i 
great part of the continent of Europe. He was twice in Rus 
sia, and visited all her sea-ports from Petersburg to Arcbaa 
gel : he also visited the Orkney and Shetland Islands, aw 
was twice shipwrecked on the coast of Ireland. 
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In tlie year ir499 notwithstanding the treaty of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle, the contest between the Englisli and French colo 
nies relative to boundaries, was revived. The most extensive 
field of controversy was the vast and interesting plan formed 
by the French government, for connecting Louisiana to Cana- 
da, by a chain of forts. This scheme excited the most seri- 
ous alarm throughout the British colonies, as the settleilients 
of Uie French extending from north to south, necessarily in- 
terfered with the charters granted by the cro\i^ii to the first 
English adventurers, whicli extended from the Atlantic to the 
Southern ocean. Fran(fe, however, insisted on confining tiie 
firitish territory to the eastern side of the Apalachian or 
AUeghapy mountains, claiming the whole country whose wa- 
ters run into the Mississippi, in virtue of her riglit as the first 
discoverer of that river. From the progress of the dispute, it 
Soon became apparent that it would be decided by the sword 
iUone, notwithstanding tlie great disparity of numbers in favour 
of the British colonies. The governoi*s of Canada had, for 
Hmny preceding years, been employed in foi-tifying audi situ- 
ations as would give their nation most influence with the In- 
dians : they had thus acquired the command of Lake Cham- 
plain, and a connected cliain of posts was maintained from 
Quebec up the St Lawrence and along the great lakes. A 
grant obtained from the British crown, by the Ohio com- 
pany, for six hundred thousand acres of land, lying in the 
country claimed by botli nations, accelerated the approach 
of war. The governor of Canada deeming the establish- 
ment of trading houses, and the employment of persons to 
survey the countr}', by this association, an intrusion into 
the dominions of his Christian majesty, seized tlie British 
traders, and imprisoned them at Prcsqu' Isle, on Lake Erie. 
In November, 1753, major Washington, who after wai-ds guid- 
ed the revolutionary storm, was despatched to the command- 
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ant of the French forces on the Ohio, requiring htm to with- 
draw from the dominions of his Britannic majestj. Tht 
French general^ rt fasing to comply with this message^ pn- 
parations were immediately made in Yirginia, to asasK tin 
rights of the British crown. The earl of Holdemesse^ seera* 
tary of state, bad ordered the governors of the several slilM 
to re^el by force, and endeavour to dislodge the French liram 
the pasti on the Ohio. A convention was called in Atbany, 
where a plan of onion was agreed to ; bat it was objected ts^ 
both in England and America, and it was Anally determined 
to carry on the war with British troops, aided by provincial 
re-enforcements. 

The defeat of colonel Washington, at Little Meadown^ and 
the establishment of the post on the Ohio, were considered by 
the British government as the commencement of war in Ame* 
rica, and eariy in the year 1755, general Braddock was sent 
AmND Ireland witli a very respectable body of troops, destined 
to serve in tlie anticipated hostilities. As soon as the plan of 
the campaign had been digested, Braddock marched towards 
Fort Du Qucsne, for the purpose of investing it When within 
about seven miles of the fort, he fell into an ambuscade of 
French and Indians, by whom he was defeated and mortally 
wounded. So great was the carnage, tliat every offlcer on 
horseback, excepting Washington, was killed or wounded. 
Sixty-four out of eighty-five officers, and about half the pri- 
vatest were killed and wounded. The two northern expedi- 
tions which had been planned against Niagara and Crown 
Point, though not so disastrous, were neither of them sncceSs- 
ftal. Thus ended the campaign of 1755, and excepting the 
expulsion of the French from Nova Scotia, no single enter- 
prise was crowned with success. 

Governor Shirley, having abandoned the expedition against 
Niagara, left a garrison of seven bnadred man in Oswego^ 
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^ith directions to complete the works of that place, and re- 
turned to Albany, whei*e he immediately called a grand 
council of war, for the purpose of preparing a plan for the 
campaign of 1756. It was determined by the council to make 
every exertion for the reduction of Crown Point and Niagara, 
with the other posts on Lake Ontario, and Fort Du Quesne. 
About this time, monsieur de Montcalm, an able and intelli- 
gent officer, who succeeded Dieskau in the command of the 
French troops in Canada, formed a plan for the reduction of 
Oswego, which his activity rendered successful. Colonel 
Mersey (called in British history Mercer) held the command 
of the fort, and Mr. Lewis was present, as agent for supply- 
ing the British troops with clothing. Being the particular 
friend and em*ly companion of the commandant, he resolved 
to remain with him, in the capacity of aid, on the investment 
of the fort Montcalm, while the British and Americans 
were adjusting their difficulties respecting rank, and deliber- 
ating whether to attack Niagara or Fort Du Quesne, advanced 
at the head of about five thousand Europeans, Canadians^ 
and Indians, against Oswego. He brought up his artillery 
^ith great rapidity, and opened a battery which played on 
the fort with considerable effect Colonel Mersey was killed 
by the side of Mr. Lewis, and in a few hours the place was 
declared by the engineers to be no longer tenable. To prevent 
an assault, the garrison, consisting of the regiments of Shir- 
ley and Peperel, amounting to one thousand six hundred men, 
capitulated, and wei*e made prisoners of war. At the cltfse 
of the war, the British government conferred on Mr. Lewis 
five thousand acres of land, in consideration of his military 
services. 

After the surrender of Fort Oswego, it is reported that 
Montcalm barbarously gave permission to the chief warrior 
of the savages, who composed a part of his forces, to select 
Vol. II.— T 
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•kMt thirty of the gurteon as his portkm of tha 
Mrw Lewis was incbidei MMng the Mmber, vid ttis 
dowB by trsditiM <hst» in tfab feerfiil estrearilyy hb Mbi 
preserved by a certain reeemUance which existed bet wieea 
Welsh and the Indian tongnes. It h said that he dis w e i ed^ 
soon after his merciless surrender to tlte snTages» so sirsng 
an aUnity between their langnages and tiMtof the CyvMRj^ 
tlrtit lie was enabled to nahe Icnown to tliem all his 
Tliis unexpected drcnmstanoe gained the good- will and 
tection of the cbis^ who conducted him in safety to Mhmtnair 
and delivered him to the French goT«mor» with tlte le^nesfc. 
tliat he might bte permttM to return home to hie family with- 
out ransom : this (s^ourf howevert was denie^nnd he waw 
sent in a cartel to JFrance for exchange. ^% 

The coincidence said to exist between the Welsh and OneJhr 
dialects of the Celtic tongue, and the language spoken by then 
aboriginal Mingoesb and the reputed emigration of Maisc 
and his Cambrita followers, have, for a long time, ranked 
as a doubtful and controverted point. Tbe late miyor Amen 
Stoddard, who ^-as killed at tbe battle of Miami, was a Arm be- 
liever, together with many other scientific men, in theexistenoe 
of Indians in North America speaking the Welsh tongue ; and 
in his valuable ** Sketches of Louisiana, '* he has devoted a 
chapter to the diKUssion or the subject The Welsh emi- 
grants are said to have migrated to America three hundred 
years before tbe days of Columbus ; a fact which is reomried 
bjthree Welsh historians or bards, and their existence in 
our forests is attested by various transient traveUers. Many 
arguments are adduced in support of thn opinion, vrhich 
appear to possess great weight : but, it must be recoUectedf 
that no theory, however unfounded and delusive, has ever 
been formed, which has not derived sobm ptausibilityt how- 
over Aeeting, fknm the superldal reasoning of the speculative 
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aod ingenious pkilosopher. It is urged that the Welsh had 
as powerful motives for colonization as any other people, 
because they had been for a long series of years subject to 
every tipecies of violence and oppression ; and that the great 
military talents and powerful resources of Henry 11., during 
whose reign the emigration took place, created peculiar terror 
among the Welsh nation. Moreover, Wales was generally 
governed by a number of petty princes, who frequently waged 
destructive wars against each other : hence, invaded from 
without, and convulsed within, the Welsh had strong motives 
to abandon their country, and to hazard their lives in pursuit 
of another, especially at a time when they had lost all hopes 
of maintaining their liberties. Great stress is laid upon the 
opinions which have existed among the learned relative to 
the origin of the aborigines of America, some of whom main- 
tain that they are sprang from Asia, some from Africa, and 
othov firom the north of Europe ; and it is triumphantly de- 
manded, why is it not as likely that Wales furnished ^ popu- 
lation for America, as some of those countries, particularly 
Afirica and the north of Europe ? The migration of Madoc, 
the son of Owen Gwyneth, in the year 1170, is recorded in 
the history of Wales, written by Caradoc, in the Welsh lan- 
guage, translated into English by Lloyd, and published by 
Dr. David Powel, in 1584: the supposed fact is founded on 
tlte poems of Meredyth ap Ryhs, Guy tin Owen, and Cynfryg 
ap Gmw. ' The first of these bards flourished in 1470, and 
the two last in 1480. Several historians have mentioned the 
voyages of Madoc, and seem to consider them as indisputable ; 
and many anecdotes have been cited to prove, from time to 
time, the actual existence of the Welsh tongue in our own 
country. One Morgan Jones, a Welshman, was taken prisoner 
by tiie* Toscaroras on Pontigo river, in the year 1660, and 
being informed tiiat he must prfepare for death, he exclaimed 
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in the Welsh language, 'Miave I escaped so many dangers, 
and must I now be knocked on the head like a dog ?" There* 
upon, a war-chief approached and embraced him, telling him^ 
in the same language, that he should not die. Dr. Williaqis 
mentions that a certain young man was taken prisoner by the 
Indians in Virginia, soon after the settlement of it, and that 
he saved his life by the knowledge he had of tlicir language* 
which was Welsh. *'They produced a book, which he found 
to be the Bible, but which they could not read.*' In the 
** British Remains,'' published in 1777, it is asserted that one 
Stedman was on the coast of America in a Dutch vessel about 
thirty years before, and that when he was about to land, the 
natives strongly opposed him ; but, understanding their lan- 
guage, which was Welsh, he spoke to them, when tliey be- 
came exceedingly courteous. It is also stated that the master 
of an English privateer or pirate, in repairing his vessel 
near Florida, became acquainted with the Indian tongue 
spoken tliore. which was afterwards found to be Welsh. Father 
Charle\oix, a credulous Fi*ench missionary, travelled from Ca- 
nada to the Mississip]>i, in 17'21, and was informed by certain 
Indians called the Aiouaz, (lowas,) that certain other Indians 
called the Omans, had v)hite skin and fair tiair : the good 
father also declared that he had great reason to believe that 
there were on this continent some Spaniainls, or Eurofiean 
colonies, much more north than any then known in Mexico 
or California. Carver, who passed the winter of 1766 among 
the Scioux on the river St Pieri*e, was informed that a nation 
rather smaller and whiter than the neighbouring tribes, 
lived about the heads of the Missouri. A Welshman, nameil 
Griftith, was taken prisoner by the Shaunee Indiana, about 
the year 17G4, aud two years after his captivity, accomfianied 
live indiuns, who resolved to penetrate t4> the source of the 
Missouri. On the Shining Mountains they iiccidentally nirt 
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with three white men in the Indian dress, and acconi]ianied 
them to their village^ where they found the. whole nation of 
the same complexion. It having been determined to put the 
strangers to deaths Griifitli addressed the council in Wekh, 
and explaining tiie motives of their journey, full confidenoo 
was immediately restored. A Frenchman informed m%jor 
Stoddard, in 1805, that being one of a party employed to ex- 
plore the Missouri, he entei*ed a large lake situated on the 
summit of the Shining Mountains, from which the Missouri 
flows ; that he descended another river which issued towards 
the west, on which he remained eleven days; and that he dis- 
covered, from his inquiries, tiiat there was a numerous and 
singular nation of Indians about the lake, who were not in 
the least tawny, but rather of a yellowish complexion, a great 
number of whom had red hair on their heads. Vancouver 
found a people in the vicinity of Columbia river, speaking a 
language different from that of their neighbours, and in fea« 
tures resembling the northern Europeans. Lewis and Clark 
discovered some people near the mouth of the same river, who 
had red or sandy hair. One Benjamin Sutton informed an 
Indian missionary, named ficatty, in 1766, that he was at 
an Indian town, a very considerable distance above New Or- 
leans, whose inhabitants were of different complexions, not 
so tawny as those of the other Indians, and who spoke Welsh ; 
that be saw a book among them which he supposed was the 
Welsh Bible, which they could not read ; and that he heard 
some Indians among the Shawnees speak Welsh with a native 
of Wales, by the name of Lewis. A ceitain Levi Hicks told 
the same missionary* that he once attended an embassy in a 
town of Indians on the west side of the Mississippi, who talk- 
ed Welsh. Captain Isaac Stewart was taken prisoner by the 
Indians, in 1764, and conducted to the >^ abash, ilavins; 
been redeemed from captivity by a Spanish traveller, lie took 
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\Mi JM^dtaM^a to CQiiipMjr to 

jniwboaekftirflitt'orareiUbbxSdoar. A WdsbflMm, wumI 
* ' Jdta Daiidy was one of tto partyt md a iw ie rgto od Iheir ||ni- 
gpMge, it being mtk diflbrmtfiMi tMW^ 

Tiwaa antlioritMm.lt' is objribtei, if they profo uy fliiii|^ 
yMTO too bhkA ; jbeotote they aUlkk to t Wriah tribe is Yir- 
ghi% to o ■ecofidr.fo Florida,* to a third oa Bed Rii%rf to a 
f^rth oa the MlMiiiBipil,^ a illb on the Miamiri^ and per- 
hapa to aaixtffe oa thfB Wabaak; and they oAikl nothaTO be- 
4XNBe 00 aaaNToaif or ao mach diaperaed, aa to ooco|iy theae 
dIArait and dialant regtona. Bat thia aoiid argiWMiit ia 
reb ott e d ia a irery ooaiaiary aaancr, by calcaiatliig, on con* 
jectnril data^ the naniber oT Weiah Indiana to hate bean in 
-liSO, whmi they were flrat diaoovered, prcciady one miilioa 
mt handred and twenty aiz thooaand, foor handred. Mprioc 
ia grataitonal^ aappeaed to liaTe aailed, ia his three ipvyagaai 
With twenty abipa— each of thoae veaaela ia aoppoaed to have 
carried fifty-ftve coloniata, making, in the aggregate, eleren 
handred— ive hundred yeara are snppoaed to hate elapaed 
from the time of their migration to the date of their diacorery ; 
and to doae theae aoppoaitionay tiM emigrants are ao pp o ae d to 
have doabled their population once in every llfty yeara. The 
diaperaion of the aetUera ia attribnted to the death of Madoc, 
and the aagmented population of the Wtiah, which creatod 
dlriaiona among them^ terminalad in their aeparatimi ander 
diflbrent chiefii. 

But, notwilhatanding tbeoB piauaible aathoritiea and arga* 
meats, itia the amnion of the most learned and eminent phi- 
loBophrrs of thia country, that all the atoriea which hate bean 
circulated relattve to the Welsh Indiana, are undeaerring of 
the least credit The teatimony of three persona to prove 
the existence of a Wehh Bible anwng at leaat two tribea of 
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these savages, and the circumstance tliat these three persons 
lived at different eras, and indeed in different centarieSf and 
were wholly unconnected and unknown to each otber^ are 
considered as irresistibly convincing. On what ground^ say 
the advocates of Welsh emigration* shall we consider their 
testimony, as well as that of many other persons, as the re- 
suit of artifice or fraud, especially as it illustrates tlie same 
points, grows out of different occasions, and was published 
nearly at the same time ? This question is readily resolved. 
It is well known that the sacred scriptures were not translated 
into modem languages until after the reformation : how then 
could a Welsh Bible have been brought to America by Prince 
Bladoc or his followers ? 

It can be undoubtedly shown that the anecdote related of 
Mr. Lewis is legendary, and founded in error. It is said 
that he conversed in the Welsh tongue with the aboriginal 
Mingoes. Now the language of the Mingoes is well known 
in its various dialects, whicli vary little from each other. 
They are the Iroquois, or, as we call them, the Six Nations, 
and we possess grammars, dictionaries, and vocabularies, of 
their idioms. Those scientific men who have read and studied 
these works, and who have conversed with the native Indians 
of those nations, positively assert that their language bears 
no affinity whatever to the Welsh, nor to any other European 
tongue. The Welsh, accoiuing to Adelung, who has care- 
fully analyzed it, is, in affinity, one-half with the Low Grer - 
man, one-fourth with the Latin, and the rc»naining fourth is 
pure Celtic. Its physiognomy, its grammatical forms, the 
etymology of its words, bear not the slightest resemblance 
to the Mingoe or Iroquois, nor to any other known Indian 
language. 

It is, therefore, certain that the current report in relation 
to the cause which procured the liberation of Mr. Lewis, 
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Ml| i uftMt *<ittco<cqp«gi#* Bath tabs are prodaoed kj Ike 
bM tr 4M lirtrifillBitf^Mdi Is fnlMraife^fai oar notare. Not 

. • !■«; riie^ kgBiitlilain of-South CaroliNa» trmvetHog ia Ik 

tfliiMi eoooMf-with ao African slave, w«i astoaislwd la toi 

. tite WMCtbe lodiaas ooderstood eadi otkar)Msrhcfljr« Ws 

' oni^ta la the firat to discredit these fhbtos. I^ontheoso* 
llMfy^^or nwa of letters take pains to propagate- tlMi^ thqr 
win shUidbgiace on onr litsratare^'and make as the lao^jh- 

1 l«g-atOGk of scientific OMn abnNid. 

/Riaia the termination of the Canadian war, to tiie oom- 
OMPMMpeiit of the revolution, Mr. Lewis nnifonaly copper* 
oM With those early patriots who opposed the gradoid 

* 

!. encroarhments of the British govemminil on tim rights Of 
'*' the* Jteerican people. He was one of the AM t^ eorol his 
noaie mttong tiie << sons of liberty/' — an assodatioa whidh 
. mifrfbited the eariiest dawn of a determination td resist Mfte 
bj ferlee. When it was attempted to pot the stamp act in 
operation, he retired from business to his country seat oa 
Long Island, where he continued to reside until the year 1771. 
Being ttien desirous of establishing his eldest son ia tlie mer- 
cantile profession, he embarked with him for Englandy and to^ 
wards tlieVrlose of that year returned with a large ffnontitgr of 
dry*goods, and recommenced business under the firm of Fran- 
cis Lewis tad son. On the commencement of hdetiBtieB 
in 1 774-5, he again retired from commercial pursaits. 

The patriotism^ firmness, integrity, and abilities, whieh^ 
had characterised the career of Mr. Lewis for almost half a 
century, pointed him out to his fellow cititens as a fit repre- 
sentative to the continental congress, when these emineat 
qualifications alone could insure success to the eflbrts of^a weak 
and struggling people ; and at a prorincial convention, finrm* 
ed of deputies from the city and county of New York, Ike 
city and county of Albany,'and the counties of Duchess, Ulster, 
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Orange, West Chester, Ring's, and Suffolk, held in NewTorfc 
on the twenty-second of April, I775,tie was unanimously elect- 
ed a delegate, with full power to concert and determine on such 
■wasares as should be judged most effectual for the preservation 
and re-establishment of American rights and privileges, and 
for the restoration of harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies. On the twenty-first of December, 1775, he was con- 
tinued, by the provincial congress of New York, a delegate 
from tliat state for the year 1776, and affixed his signature to 
the Declaration of Independence with a pride and exultation, 
only equalled by the ardour with which he supported its adop- 
tion. In a convention of tlie representatives of the state of 
New York, held at White Plains, on the nintii of July, 1776, 
the conduct of her congressional delegates was, as has been 
mentioned, fully approved, and it was unanimously resolved 
that the reasons assigned by the continental congress for de- 
claring the united colonies free and independent states, were 
cogent and conclusive; and that, while they lamented the 
cmel necessity which had rendered that measure unavoidable, 
they wonld, at tlie risk of their lives and fortunes, unite with 
the other colonies in supporting it. 

At the election held at Kingston, by the representatives of 
New York, on the thirteenth of May, 1777, Mr. Lewis was 
not included in the representation to congress, but received 
the formml thanks of the convention for his long and faithful 
serrices rendered to the colony and state of New York. At 
flie first meeting, however, of the legislature, he was again 
elected a delegate, on the second of October, 1777, and ap- 
peared in his place on the fifth of the following December. 
On tibe sixteenth of October, 1778, he was, for the fourth and 
last time, appointed to represent the state in the national le- 
gislature. On the twenty-seventh of April, 1779, he obtain- 
ed leave of absence, which appears to have terminated his ca- 
ntr in congreaa, after a long, laborious, and energetic displ^i 
Vol. DU— U 
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of tlw patriotism and abiiitiea which hftd procured him the 
dlstingnubedfaoiiDiir ofa seatin the mnst illustrious assembly 
Ibftt the world has ever witnessed. In the various duties 
vfaich devohed an him, he unirormlj' acted with pnidence and 
precinon, both as it regarded the great tialion%l questions 
which w««diBcassed in the house, and the less distingubh- 
ingbnt notless necessary businessof committees. In hisem- 
ployment in secret servict-s, and particularly in his purchases 
of clothing for the army, in the importation of arms and am- 
mnnition, and in contracting Cor provisions, he displayed Ibe 
peculiar qualifications which might be expected from bis cwb- 
Hwrcial abilities. As a member of the committee of clumst 
institated for the purpose of putting the acconnto of the conti- 
nent in a proper tr^n of liquidation and settlemi^t, hia pro- 
fcssional knowledge was equally valuablo and coprect. From 
the same caase, he was an efficient member, in \7TS, ttf tte 
committee, on the Albany treaty with the six nations of Indi- 
ans, appointed to mature a plan for re-opening the trade with 
those Indians at Albany and Schenectady, anil to dev ise ways 
and means for procuring goods proper for that trade. On 
the eleventh of December, 1775, he was appointed one of a 
committee to devise somemodeofrurni^hing the colonies with 
a naval armament, and was a valuable member of the com- 
mittee of commerce. On the twentieth of September, 1776, 
he was delegated, together with Mr. Sherman and Mr. Ger- 
ry, to repair to head quarters, near New York, lo inquire into 
the stale of the army, and to devise the best means of supply- 
ing its wants. But it is impossible to enumerate the varied 
and valuable duties performed by Mr. Lewis, during the pe- 
riod of his services in congress. On the seventh of December, 
1779, not long after his retii-ement from that body, he was 
appointed a commissioner for t)ic board of admiral^, wfaicb 
ofSce he accepted. 

At the time of his first election to congress in 1775, Mr- 
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Lewis unfortunately removed his family and effects to his 
€<Mntry seat on Long Island, which was plundered, in the fail 
of 1776, by the British light horse, under the command of 
odonel Birteh. All his immoveable property was wantonly 
destroyed, as well as his books and papers of every descrip- 
tion. But the wrath of the marauders against the rebel re- 
]Hresentative, who had dared to brave the fury of offended 
royalty, by inscribing his name on the document which sever- 
ed the British empire, was not appeased by the ruin in which 
they involved all his destructible property. The vengeance 
of party spirit was basely and inhumanly visited on an unpro- 
tected and unoffending female, and the undaunted patriotism 
of the statesman was revenged in the person of his wife. Mrs. 
Lewis, with inconceivable brutality, was placed in close con- 
finement, without a bed to lie upon, and without any change 
of clothes whatever; in which situation she remained during 
several months. This disgraceful affair was brought before 
congress on the eighth of November, 1776, and then referred 
to the board of war : on the third of December following, it 
was resolved that a ** Mrs. Chamier be permitted to go to her 
hnsband at New York, and that Mrs. l^ewis at Flushing, on 
Long Island, be required in exchange." It appears, however, 
that this unfortunate victim was finally exchanged through 
the inflnence of general Washington, for Mrs. Barrow, the 
wife of the British paymaster general, and Mrs. Kempe, the 
wife of the attorney general of the province. The consequence 
of her imprisonment was the entire loss of health ; and in the 
course of two years, her life fell a sacrifice to this modem act 
of vandalism. In fact, the conduct of the British was, in 
many respects, inhuman and disgraceful, particularly in the 
treatment of prisoners at New York. The wanton and op- 
pressive devastation of the country, and the destruction of 
property ; the brutal treatment of those who fell into their 
power ; the savage butchery of others who had submitted and 
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were incapable of resistance ; and the lust and brutality of the 
soldiers in the abuse of women ; have all inflicted a stain apen 
the British character and British arms, which all the gleiy 
of ho* Marlboronghsy her Nelsons, and her WellingtonSy csn 
never eflace ; and the deep wound which pierced the beaoM ef 
America, still rankles and festers from generation to gene- 
ration. From the report of a committee of congress, in April. 
1777, it appears that the whole track of the British army 
through New Jersey was marked with the most wanton ra- 
Tsges and desolation, and that places of worship, ministers, 
and religious persons of certain protestant denominations, 
were particularly treated with the most rancorous hatred, and 
at the same time with the greatest contempt. Prisoners, in- 
stead of that humane treatment which those taken by the Uni- 
ted States experienced, were in general treated with the greats 
est barbarity. Many of them were kept nearly four days 
absolutely without food ; and when they received a supply, it 
was both insufficient in point of quantity, and of the worst 
quality. They suflered the utmost distress from cold, naked- 
ness, and close confinement. Freemen, and men of substance, 
suffered all that a generous mind could suffer, from the con- 
tempt and mockery of British and foreign mercenaries. Mul- 
titudes died in prison ; nor was any charitable assistance af- 
forded to the sick and dying, a neglect which was probaUj 
never known to happen, in a similar case, among christians. 
The prisoners captured by sir William Howe, in 177d, amount- 
ed to many hundreds, who were shot up, in the coldest season 
of the year« in churches, sugar-houses, and other large build- 
ings. Many hundreds of these unhappy men expired from the 
severity of the weather and the rigour of tlieir treatment 
The filth of their places of confinement was both offensive and 
dangerous ; and seven dead bodies have been seen in one buil- 
ding, atone time, all lying in a situation shocking to humani- 
ty. When those who survived were ordered to be sent out for 
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exchange, some of them fell dead in the streets, while attempt- 
iBg to walk to the vessels, and others were so emaciated that 
their appearance was horrible. It has been asserted, on as 
good evidence as the case will admit, that, during the last six 
jfears of the war, more than eleven thousand persons died on 
board the Jersey prison-ship, which was stationed in East 
river, near New York ; and for some time after the war the 
bones of many of these victims lay whitening in the son on 
Ae shores of Long Island. Conyngham, the provost-mar- 
shal at New York, was a fellow who would not, says Oray- 
Ion, have disgraced the imperial throne of the C«sars, in the 
darkest days of Roman tyranny ; nor the republic of France 
it the most refulgent era of jacobinism. It is recorded, as a 
trait of his villany, that in the evening ho would traverse his 
iomain with a whip in his hand, sending his prisoners to bed 
with the ruffian-like exclamation of ^^ kennel, ye sons of b — s ! 
kennel G— d d — n ye !" Colonel Ethan Allen, than whom 
few have ever felt more severely the hand of arbitrary power, 
declares that Joshua Loring, the commissary of prisoners, 
was even a greater villain than Conyngham. His language 
on this occasion, so violent, yet characteristic of that singu- 
hr man, demonstrates the irresistible excitement occasioned 
by a series of the most inhuman oppressions, and which once 
caused him to twist off with his teeth the nail which fastened 
the bar of his hand-cuffs r ^^ Loring," he remarks, ** is the 
nKMt mean-spirited, cowardly, deceitful, and destructive ani- 
mal in Gtod's creation below ; and legions of infernal devils, 
with all their tremendous horrors, are impatiently ready to re- 
ceive Howe and him, with all their detestable accomplices, into 
Ae most exquisite agonies of the hottest regions of hell-fire.'' 
With regard to the butchery of unresisting prisoners, 
many facts might be produced. It was the general opinion that 
the enemy, the day before the battle of Princeton, had deter- 
mined to give no quarter ; and the treatment of several par- 
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ticulftr persons, at different timea, was of the most locking 
description, and gave too much caiintenance to the suppo«i- 
tion. Wounded and disabled oEBcers. some of vvliom were of 
the first rank, were barbarously mangled, or put to death. A 
minister of the gospel in Tcenton, who neither was nor had 
been in arms, was massacred in cold blood, though humbly 
supplicatiDg Tor mercy. A young American was killed by the 
British cavalry, and his body so cniplly hacked and mangled 
by their eabrea, that general Washington thonght proper to 
send it in for inspection : it waa carried to the post of sir 
George Osborne, who with much admired sang-froid, simply 
ntorned for answer, that "he utaa no coroner." Thiscircum- 
stance became a theme of considerable merriment, and the boo 
mot of air George was not alittte applauded. Such was the treat* 
ment of prisoners, and the inhumanity of the enemy, when Mrs. 
Lewis was subjected to the unmanly exercise of their powW' 

The property of Mr. Lewis was almost all sacrificed m the 
altar of patriotism ; and the peace which established the in- 
dfiHiidcnrc of his country, found him I'educed from affluence 
to uptirly a state of poverty : his real estate being little more 
than sufficient for the discharge of his British debts. 

On the thirtieth day of December, IB03, this venerable 
man. and excellent citizen, was gathered to his fathers, in the 
ninetieth year of his .ige, bequeathing to his posterity a name 
which shall long flourish in the annals of liberty, and affording 
an example of virtue, constancy, and personal sacrifice, which. 
if properly appreciated, will serve as a model upon which the 
rising patriot may found liis fame, and to which the veteran 
statesman may look with mingled emotions of rivalry and 
admiration. 
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The familjr of Morris was greatly distinguished, through 
several (generations, in the province of New York. Its mem- 
kers were conspicuous in the public affairs of that colony, hy 
Ugh station and popular influence as well as extensive pos- 
sessions and illustrious descent 

The pride of ancestry, whether a virtue or a vanity, is 
BOW almost extinct in America. Few persons in this great 
aation cultivate genealogical information, or feel more than a 
dight curiosity respecting their progenitors. It has happen- 
ed, however, to this family, to retain a complete history of 
its pedigree, by which a descent is authentically traced to 
ancestors of great celelirity, in ancient times. 

The name of Morris^ now not uncommon, was, it seems, a 
corruption, through the intermediate Morrice^ which the Grer- 
mans translated into Mauritiusj from Maur-Rhysj a Welsh 
appellation for Rhys, or Rhice, Fitzgerald, who was a Cam- 
brian chieftain, and a successful invader of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry the second. The king having recalled Rhice 
from his conquests, and appropriated them to himself, gave 
bim in compensation a large domain in Wales, where the fa- 
mily flourished for many generations, having dropped the 
name of Fitzgerald, and adopted that of Maur (or great) 
Uhice. 
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In the seventeenth century the descendants of the great 
Rhys were still considerable people in Monmouthaliire, and 
were called Maurice ur sometimes Morrtce. Some of them 
took part in the civil wars, and one, Richard Morris, was a 
leader of distinction in tlie armies of Cromwell. 

Being dissatisfied with the posture of afTsirs, aboat tlie 
time ofthe restoration, he went to Barbadoes, and soon after 
transferring himself to New York, he purchased a large es- 
tate near Haerlem, in West Chester county, within a few 
miles of the city, and obtained a grant from governor Fletch- 
er, which erected his domain, of more than three thonsand 
acres, into a manor, under the name of Morrisania, and fur- 
nished with all the customary manorial privileges. 

He died in the year 1673, leaving an only child called 
Lewis — an infant at that time — who became afterwards chief 
justice of the province of Xew York, and governor of New 
Jersey, and possessed great influence and distingaished ««<- 
Bideratiftn tn both those colonies. 

in the next generation, the sons of Lewis held the elevated 
stations of judge of the court of vice admiralty, chief justice 
of New Jersey, and lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania- 
One of these, Lewis Morris, the judge, was the father of the 
patriot whose life and character it is now proposed to deli- 
neate. 

Lewis Morris, the subject of this memoir, was born at 
Morrisania in the year 1786, and was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom one, Staats, was a general officer in the 
British service, and member of parliament. Richard was 
judge of vice admiralty, and chief justice of tlie state of New 
York, and Gouverneur was a distinguished orator and mem- 
ber of congress. 

Lewis received the educationusuallygivenatthat period to 
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the sons of gentkmeny but with only the limited advantages 
vkidi a raaideace in the country aflTorded. 

At the age of sixteen he was sent to Yale College, where, 
nder the care of the learned and pious Dr. Clap, he was 
tnght the learned languages and mathematics; and his 
7«idifnl mind was imbued with the lessons of morality and 
nGgion. 

He was graduated as Bachelor of Arts, at the public com- 
Kncement in 1746, and returning immediately to his paternal 
acres, be devoted himself assiduously to the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture. 

Hiis particular period has been called the golden age of 
Ike colonies. Certainly a remarkable degree of tranquillity 
ad ^enty, of peace and prosperity, was then enjoyed. The 
joke ot government sat lightly ; the power of internal legis- 
htfam was exercised with little restraint, by the colonial le- 
gialatnres ; the authority of the crown was scarcely felt or 
•eo^ and the means of comfortable subsistence were within 
tte easy attainment of all men. 

At- this happy sra Lewis Morris passed from youth to 
fliaahood ; — he was one to whom both for his illustrious de- 
tceat and connexions, and for his large possessions, the eyes 
of the whole province of New York were turned; and he 
Vis, according to the tradition that reaches us, richly en- 
dowed with all the most prepossessing and attractive graces 
of person and deportment 

Sack attributes become the scorn of advanced years, but 
tiKj are the glory of youth — it may, therefore, be worth re- 
cording, that Lewis Morris possessed a lofty stature, a sin- 
S^dtrly handsome face, and the most graceful demeanor, with 
t temperament so enthusiastic and ardent, and a disposition 
^ benevolent and generous, as to render him in his native 
F'OTiBce the universal favourite of his coevals. 
Vol. II X 
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The town, hoverer, with all its attractions of gocit^jum 
pleasure, coald not draw him away, except occftsionallj, 
from the c«re of hia estate at Morrisania. wher« he hpcame a 
fonaer on a very lat-gf scale of agricultural operationK, 
which he carried on witli spirit anil Boccesa. 

He was early in life blesscJ in a ver; happy matrimonial 
connexion with Miss Mary Walton, a young lady of large 
fortune and amiable character, who bccume Ike mother of six 
sons and foar daughters. 

Mr. Morris was of a cheeriU) as well as a sanguine temper, 
seldom allowing external circumstances, howerer vexaUoai 
in dMlr nature, to depress his spirits r he was also a zealous 
fHend, and fortunate in his friendships, no one of which ht 
had ever reason t» repent af or withdtaw. 

Such was the peacefU and prosperous condition of Mb life 
when the troubles of his country began. Of his WvUtmi^ 
one was' bigh in military rank in the service of the king, and 
married to the duchess of Gordon, and another snccrasM 
in bis profession, and judge of the vice admiralty court. 

Possessing an extensive estate in the immediate vicinity of 
the city, surrounded by a numerous offspring, and a lai^ 
circle of friends, in the interesting pursuits of agriculture, 
the education of his children, and the exercise of libera) and 
elegant hospitality, he found ample and delightful occupation. 
The disputes between the colonies and royal government 
promised no improvement to his means of happiness, but 
brought, in effect, a blight upon his felicity which nothing 
could compensate but the consciousness of deserving the gra- 
titude of his country and of posterity. 

The act of parliament, usually called the stamp act, elicited 
no where more emphatic denunciations than at New York; 
where it was lamented as a calamity and upbraided as aa 
nppressiim. in every form of public and private expression. 
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Tin aewspapenl were decormted with black borders and awful 
emblenia of death — the publication of them suspended — ^letterSf 
ipeechB8» Ireaelves of public meetings — all the indications of a 
uiferBal and sincere sense of wrong and ii\jury abounded. 
In all this Mr. Morris bore his part He was a private indi- 
vidnalt and not disposed to put himself unnecessarily forward ; 
tad as nothing more than complaint was at this time in con- 
teoplationy he very willingly allowed others to take the lead 
in the outcry, reserving his energies for the time of action. 
The early repeal of the obnoxious act allayed the fermenty 
ud contentment again prevailed for a short period. 

Is the year 17679 the province of New York was put to a 
Mvere trial of her spirit and firmness by the act requiring 
Additional supplies to be given to the king's troops. This 
iB|KMition was very partial in its operation, only those places 
where parts of the royal army were quartered being subjected 
to its influence. Upon New York it operated with particular 
ttverity and inconvenience, and was an Invasion of the right 
of property almost as gross at that which had been attempted 
in the stamp act 

On the subject of this law, and on the question of submit- 
ting to it, Mr. Morris was decided and unreserved. He did 
iot hesitate to pronounce it unconstitutional, tyrannical, and 
aot to be submissively borne ; and he joined in promoting the 
spirit which induced the colonial legislature to refuse their 
compliance. 

This was a bold, perhaps a rash measure, for the single 
unsupported colony of New York. The aggression had not 
been made the subject of consultation among the colonies, 
and New York alone could not reasonably hope to resist the 
power of Grreat Britain. The fearless spirit then exhibited, 
however, though prematurely and fruitlessly shown^ was 
highly honourable to the people of that colony, and makes 
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amends 1b history, for the supineness with which New Tork 
was subseqaenti; charged. 

The result of so unequal a contest was such as might bavo 
been foreseen. After a few rnouthB of contumacy the province 
found itself obliged to submit, the rof al troops were supplied 
■with the salt, viDegar, beer and cider called for by the mili- 
tary requisition ; and a sullen silence on the part of the inha- 
bitanta was supposed by the British government to be a proof 
of satisfaction. 

At this time, the colony most seriously embroiled with tbe 
royal authority was Massachusetts Bay : but the others wwe 
by no means unconcerned spectators ; and when, at length, 
the severe measures were suecesBirely adopted, of the revival 
of the statute of Henry tbe eighth, for sending persons diarged 
with treason to £ngland for trial ; the closing of tbe port of 
Boston ; and the bill authorizing the king's officers to send to 
England any person in Massachusetts accused of any offence; 
these tyrannical and cruet impositions were felt by the whole 
as aggressions on each, and by general consent the memora- 
ble congress of 1774 was assembled. 

The business of this meeting of delegates was not to pre- 
pare fur war, but by pacific consultation and cxidanations, to 
produce a restoration of tramiuillity and good understanding. 
The fervent loyalty which breathes in their eloquent addresses 
to tbe king, tbe British people, and their fellow subjects in 
the colonies, and the entire absence of all bints of resistance, 
show the purposes for which they coiisidcml themselves 
brought together. 

There could not have been a faiicr experiment made of the 
efficacy of humble petitions to the royal government, and of 
affectionate appeals to Ihe peo]iIc of England. And no expe- 
riment, begun with aiu-h ralioiuil pi-ospect of at least partial 
success, could have terininHled in a more total failure. 
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Mr. Lewis Morris was not a member of this congress. He 
was too dtcided and zealous an assertor of the rights of the 
colonieSf vid too bold a dedfeimer against the arbitrary acts 
of the ministry . Tho oli(ject irii this time was peace, tobese- 
cared by compromise^ and too rigid an adherence to the 
rif^its of the colonists, or too warm an expression of the senti- 
ments which the conduct of the government could not fail to 
exdte, might mar the scheme of pacification. 

The entire indifference with which the representations of 
flus congress were received in England, and the maniTesta- 
tioBs of a determined perseverance on the part of the ministry, 
coBvinced the greater part of the colonists that something more 
vigwous must be done than the issuing of humble memorials. 

The choice of delegates to the congress of the succeeding 
year, was governed in a considerable degree by different prin- 
ciples, and men of less timid disposition, and more enthusiastic 
spirit, were in many cases substituted for more cautious and 
' Bmne loyal predecessors. 

The bloody skirmish, sometimes called the battle, at Lex- 
ington, had occurred just in time to infuse fresh ardour into 
Ae hearts of the New York convention of deputies, which on 
the twenty-second of April, 1775y assembled for the purpose 
•f choosing delegates to the general congress ; and under the 
JaliieBeeof this feeling they chose Mr. Morris as one of them ; 
an «n^ointment which he proceeded to fulfil, on the fifteenth 
of May, when he took his seat 

In the proceedings of the previous congress, the olive branch 
alone was discernible— -humility, loyalty, patient suffering 
was the only boast ; now the tone appears somewhat changed, 
the swmrd is shown, undrawn, in one hand ; the olive branch 
still hdd in the other; a devoted attachment to the king was 
•till protesed ; but this sentiment was curiously blended with 
an acknowledgment that reconciliation was quite uncertain. 
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tmi wtik «H*Mt reoMunendxttaiw to pnp*refbr war. TUa 
Mixdm of afltclioD and AildU} (owarO* Die ktt^, vith bttlEr 
eoin[dainta against bb luinistcrsi Bccuin|Mui»e*l with a tVa* 
resulutjon lo ilrrcnd tlic rights o( tbe colonics, is AtrikiBgl^ 
exemplified in t)te resolntiutui adopted very early iu tliescs- 
•ion ; to wit — 

" That hia majesty's most Taithful eubject* in tli€«(.' coloaka 
arc reduced to a dangerous and critical situalion, bj tlie at* 
tempts of the British niuiistrj' to carry iiita csecutioiii bjr 
force of arms, several UDconsUtutiunal ami oppressive actaal 
thoBritish parliament for laying taxes in America; tueofurcs 
the collectioD of those taxes, and for alteKog and changing 
the nmstttutiuB and internal police uf some uf these colonim, 
in violaliim of the natural and civil rights of the culunista. 

" Uttsti lilies being actually commenced in tlie Massacliu* 
setts Bay, by the British troops under tlie command of goM' 
ral Gage, and the \i\c3 of a number uf the inhabitants uflbat 
colony destroyed, the town of Button having not only beat 
long occujiied aa a garrisoned town in an enemy's country, 
but the iiihabitanU thereof treated with a Mdverily and inielty 
not to be justified even towards declared enemies ; large r»> 
enforcements too being ordered and soon expected, for the 
declared purpose of compelling these colonies to submit to tfaa 
operation of the said acts ; that therefore, for the express pur- 
pose of securing and defending Uiese colonies, and preserving 
them in safety against all attempts to carry the said actainta 
execution by force of arms, these colonies be immediately put 
into a state of defence. 

" But, as we most ardently wish for a restoration of tW 
harmony formn-ly subsisting between our mother cotintr/ 
and these colonies, the inlermption of which must, at all 
events, be exceedingly injurioas to both countries, that with 
a sincere design of conlribating by all tbe Beau in o«r 
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power, not incompatible with a just regard for the andoobted 
r^bts and true interests of these colonies, to the promotion 
of this most desirable reconciliationy an humble and dotifnl 
petition be presented to his nugesty. 

^That measures be entered into for opening a negotiation^ 
in order to accommodate the unhappy disputes sulisisting 
between Great Britain and these colonies^ and that this be 
made a part of the petition to the king. 

^That the militia of New York be armed and trained, 
and in constant readiness to act at a moment's warning; 
aDd Uiat a number of men be immediately embodied and kept 
in that city, and so disposed of as to give protection to the 
inhabitants, in case any insult should be offered by the troops 
that may land there, and to prevent any attempts that may 
be made to gain possession of the city, and interrupt its 
iotercourse with the country. 

^That it be recommended to the provincial convei^ion at 
New York, to persevere the more vigorously in preparing 
for their defence, as it is very uncertain whether the earnest 
endeavours of the congress, to accommodate the unhappy 
diilbrences between Great Britain and the colonies^ by con- 
ciliatory measures, will be successful." 

Soon after these first hints of war, Mr. Monis was placed 
on a committee, of which Washington waa the chairman^ io 
consider on ways and means to supply the colonies with 
ammunition and military stores. The labours of this com- 
mittee were as embarrassing as any that conld be imagined: 
the condition of tlie colonies as to the possession of the im- 
plements of war was nearly that of absolute destitution ; and 
the choice was difficult between the expediency of keqiing 
the degp^ee of their poverty, in that respect, a secret, and 
Am argent necessity of an appeal to the patriotism of the 
cmiiitry at large for the means of a supply. 
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The battle of Bunker's Uill, which occurred in Uiec 
moath, left no ai^ument fur half-wsiy measures unrefuted; 
and the appointmentof Washington to the cumtnand of the 
army at the same time, Vfoa a decisive indication of tlie course 
which the congress had determined to adopt. 

Mr. Morris continued during tlie residue of tiii^ session 
faithfulljr performing hi>< duties on the Boor and in com- 
mittee ; but before the commencement of the next, he went 
to tiie western country for the ]mr|)oae of assisting in the 
difficult operation of detaching the Indians from the inleresti 
of the British government, and inducing them to join tfaeir 
force to that of the colonists. 

He continued at Pittsburg and the vicinity until the win- 
ter, and was in constant correspondence with the congmB 
on the subject of Indian affairs. 

He was also employed in public service, out of congress^ 
in the ^deavour to persuade the eereral assemblies of the 
New England states to procure a supply of arms. And aftw 
ho resumed his seat in tlie beginning of the year 1776, he 
was engaged as a member of the committees to contract for 
the purchase of muskets and bayonets, and to consider the 
ways ami means of encouraging the manufacture ol' saltpetre 
and gunpowder; also on the standing committee for Indian 
affairs, and several of a temporary and less important cha- 
racter. 

It is well known that great reserve was practised at this 
period, respecting tlic design of establishing a government 
independent of Great Britain; and the public addresses and 
resolutions, however bitter agiiinst the ministry, generally 
contained a salvo -of respect towards the king. 

Early in the winter of 1775-C, a member moved a resolu- 
tion, signifying, that inasmuch as some j)ersons eri'oncotisly 
or maliciously ascribed to congress the design of declaring 
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independence ; therefore it was proper to make u pulilLc dis- 
avowal of any such unjustifiable intentions. This was an 
awkward subject for the congress to manage: they were nut 
yet prepared to dcclaro the colonies independent, and yet a 
large proportiou, if not nearly all, were most dccidrdly op- 
posed to any pledge or assurance that such a measure would 
not be adopted. The proposal was smothered witliout tak- 
ing any vote upon it; and in order to prepare tlic minds of 
the people, without shock or surprise, for the important event 
already anticipated by most of those whose situation enabled 
them to look forward, a manifesto was prepared, in the com- 
position of which, we have the authority of a contempor.'>i'y 
for saying, Mr. Morris took an active part. This paper was 
drawn up with considerable art; and though well calculated 
to excite the spirit of tlie whigs, could not be taken as offen- 
sive by the tones. 

In most of the colonies the progress was slow, and through 
mach hesitation, to an oiien and decided wish for indejien- 
dence; and no where did the unwillingness to part with all 
connexion with Great Britain more gradually disappear than 
in New York. 

Lewis Morris^ was, very early, a determined advocate of 
independence ; but the people in general of tiiis province, 
and particalarly of the city, did not agree with him in this 
sentiment 

The intercourse had been particularly close and intimate 
between those people and theoflScers of the royal government. 
A considerable number of troops had usually been stationed 
at New York, and the officei*s had rendered themselves ac- 
ceptable guests to the inhabitants, by adding greatly to the 
cheerfulness and bustle of the place ; besides forming intima- 
cies, and in some instances, connexions, with the families of 
the citizens. 

Vox. U.— T 
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Even auliscquoiit to tlif commenconKiit uf liosUlitieti, IUm 
intercourse lind coittiniicrl witli only u parlUI interruption.'^ 
And BO late a? thr tniildle of March. 1776, governor Tr^gl^ 
ftltlioiigh lio Unci been obliged to betake liintHFlf to one of tM 
BritlKliarriK^d vessris in Hie liarbom-, still wuH enabled toAi§[i^ 
scminatc bin insinuating adtli-esses throughout tbc ciljr xaA 
colony, and by nieant^ of tbcnt to retain great inflncnco o*^ 
the public minil. §i 

In one of tliose addreHses, be liild thnm, lliat " notnilbstan^. 
ing prejudice, tloliisinn, and faction had, ninoiig loo many^ 
usurped tlic scat of reason and rcfleilion, and every exhort^ 
lion he had oRvn-il to the inhaltitants of this province, li 
whose alTeclion he had been tatight to b« happy, had been IJ^ 
\iledanil treated with neglect, yet as his wishes for their pros^ 
pcrity, and feelings for their ralumitiei;, cnntiot cattily be aiuff; 
pressed evvn towards the disobedient, he cannot but rcpod 
bis endeavours tu recnl those who had revolted from tlieirair 
legiance to a Hcnnc of their duly, and to coinrort those wfA 
have been thf i»lijcr(-i of upprpHiion. for their zealous attach- 
ment to our happy constitution, and their steady obedience to 
tbc sovereignty of the British em|)irc" 
'**It is in the clemency and authority of Great Britain 
only," bo continued, " that we can look for happiness, peace 
and protection, and I hare it in command from tlic king to 
encourage, by every means in my power, the expectatious ia 
his majesty's well disposed subjects in this government ol 
every assistance and protection the statcof Great Britain vill 
enable his majesty to afford them, and tocrutih every appear- 
ance of a disposition on Uieir part to withstand the tyranny 
and misrule which accompany tbc acts of those who have but 
too well hitherto succeeded in the total subversion of leg^ 
govcniment. Under sucli assurances, therefore, I exhort all 
the friends to good order, and our justly admired constitution, 



\ 
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still to preserve that constancy of mindy which is inherent in 
the breasts of virtuous and loyal citizens^ and I trust a very 
few months will relieve them from their present oppressed, 
injured, and insulted condition. 

" England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, have united to 
place their whole strength^ power, and confidence in his ma- 
jesty's hands. The numerous addresses, from all parts of 
the king's dominions in Europe, speak the loyalty and zeal 
with which his subjects there engage to support his majesty 
in asserting and maintaining the just sovereignty of the Bri- 
tish empire over all its members. 

" The British state moves not but by sudden and violent 
sallies, nor wantonly oppresses ; she has lenity for her basis, 
and is distinguished for moderation and forbearance ; but 
when her just indignation is roused, the experience of other 
nations can testify her weight and force. It cannot be suffici- 
ently lamented, that the conduct of this country has called 
for so severe a rod ; may a timely and dutiful submission 
avert its stroke. 

** I have the satisfaction to inform you that a door is still 
iqpen to such honest, but deluded people, as will avail them- 
selves of the justice and benevolence, which the supreme le- 
gisbtare has held out to them of being restored to the king's 
grace and peace, and that proper steps have been taken for 
paasnig a commission for that purpose, under tlie gi-eat seal 
of Great Britain, in conformity to a provision in a late act of 
pariiament, the commissioners thereby to be appointed having 
also power to inquire into the state and condition of the colo- 
nies for eflr<y:ting a restoration of the public tranquillity." 

It was by the instrumentality of blandishments like this, 
the people of New York, at least a very large number of them, 
were kept from so hearty a co-operation in the great struggle 
as they would otherwise have given. 




Lewis ^]U>lTisy with other patriotic jiiit|ertWi| • 

fhemselved zemlovsljr and ' industrkM^ii^ thfl «iBM t||M|||l 

a better fooling, and to discourage aai pre? Ait Mmamtil^ 

cation widi ^the fleet. By the lalaeMe 'Itm einnJiflMj III' 

* committee, of safiaty' were indocod^ oi the eig^teeaifcrf ^t t ft 

to prohibit, under pain of the derfr^rt pcpnlti^^iiip 'Ihifc 

course, dtred^ or indirect, peraop^ olr ip 'Writt^ Witti^'lhB 

royal ships^! This ordinance, howeTer» wmtrvSt^wfiAgjiillf 

obeyed or enforcsd ; and when general Washington caiM to 

estabrisii hea^-qjiarters.at New ToriL, be foiad that goTemar 

Tryon wa3 a moire fonnldable adrersary, by the naaef htterSf 

procIaitt^tibn% and cwieiHatory addresajpay ttan g«Mral Gage 

had been/ with aH Bis well ajnP^t^P^y* The i iiaipiBdiir 

in chftf .waa^^ tt^mfor^ bnpelled to add tte awlliaffHy «f • 

proclainatii% jTrom himsell^ threateniag the puniidipstf !l|f 

treason iipail%lljMich i^ ahoold be fband vfadating'ttia j;«lgrila- 

tion in this- ceteect. /..•'. " *•* . 

- ■ ^ * ■ * , ' 

^< VTIiercal,^ said his excellency, '^ an Intercooraeaild^ior- 
rcspondcnce with the ships of war, and other vessels belong- 
ing to and in the service of the l&ing of Great Britain^ is 
highly detrimental to the rights and liberties of the aaid 
colonies'' — ^' and there is reason to believe that sundry bait 
and wicked persons, preferring their own present privalie 
emolument to their country's weal, have continued to carry 
on the same, particularly some who under pretence of comoig 
to the market of tliis city by water, have put themaehresy 
their vessels and eficcts in tiie way of the said ships of war, 
for the puipose of giving intelligence and furnishing flian 
with supplies of provision, and have been taken : To the end 
that such evil and pernicious practices may be remedied and 
prevented in future, I hereby publish and declare, that if a^r 
person or persons shall hereafter presume to have, hold|<dr 
continue to carry on such intercourse, or any kind of corre- 
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spondcnce whatsoever, or funiish and supply the said ships 
of war, and otiier vessels in such service, with jinirinions Mid 
Decessaries of any kind, that ho or tiiey, so ofTending, will be 
deemed and considered as an enemy oi* enemies to the riglits 
of the said colonies, and if apprciicndpd will be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

" And I do hereby will and require all officers and soldiers 
in the army under my comniaud, and most earnestly entreat 
all persons well attached to tlic interest of the said colunles, 
to use their ntmost cu« and diligence for pi-evcntii>g the same, 
and apprehending and securing ail i)cr3on.s wiio sliall be guilty 
thereof." 

It is beliered that the reluctance tu bi-eak offall communis 
cation with the officers of the royal government, was not con- 
fined to such persons as this proclamation particularly points 
nnt The provincial congress were by no means prepared 
for decisive measures. 1'hat tliis bnckwanlncsn pxinted, and 
waa fairly imputed lo that body, is iu part csublislied by the 
cold and disrouraging i-eply which was given to a very well 
meant, tliuugh awk >vard pniposal, made ut about this time by 
a oommilleo uf mrdtanics of the city of Xew York. 
The address is cliiirarterized by a Htrange departure from the 
siniplc, pathetic and nervous cloqumco which marks almost 
all tiie public ]>apc"s uf tl:U pcinud ; hut is indicative of a spirit 
(bat deserved a more cnmur^ing reception than it seems to 
have receiv<>d. It was entitled " The humble aildress of the 
general rommittec of mechanics in union, of tlie city and 
county of New York, in behalf of thcmselvesandthcirconsti- 
tuenta,'' and was tims expressed : " We, as a part of your 
constituents, and devoted friends to our bleeding countiy, 
beg leavo in a dutiful manner at this time to approach unto 
yon, our representatives, and request your kind attention to 
Uus our bumble address. 
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'• Vticn u e ca^t n glance upon oar betoved coBtinentt * 
Qiir ri-L'e«!ftBi, civil aiid rellgiuus. we liavc long cqjoyod, whMr 
fniKfnl irdls l>i»e mnili; Uic wurld gU(l| Kod whose trade hat , 
filkd U'itli pt^nly af nil tilings, hoitow RIIb nnr hearts to b 
bold litT nffW struggling unAw tlie heavy luml uf o{»|trc«sioi 
t\ mill]' aiKl (loalti ; but whm :\-c extend our siglit a litll 
farlbcr. Aud vi<'^v tlie irui) haitd tbat vn llOed up against I 
ti'ittKild il IS our king, be who hj his oatb and station is liaaaf 
to i4uji)Mii-t ivnil defend us in tfac luiot enjnjmcnt orull nar 
gtorioutt rights m frwmvn, unil wImwc duiniaioiift have been 
.<Hip]H)rtcd and made rich by our rominercct nhall we may 
long^^asit Hiltiit, and roiitcnItdlrcontinDeDie AObj^ta of such 
a prince, who is deaf to our petitions fur intefposing bi^ rof al 
tuiUinrity in our ticlialf. and ibr rcdrcasing our grievarnxsr 
but, on the contrary) sceni^t to take |ih-a.siiro in nnr destruction. 
. When wc ace that one whole year is not enough to satisfy the 
rage of a cruel ministry, in burning nur towns, seizing oar 
vcRselH, anil murdering our precious sons of liberty ; making 
weeping widowH lot- the }»■<>* of those who were deurer In theo^n 
than lifi-, and helpless orjihans to bemoan the death of an aKjfl 
fectionate father; bat who are still carrying on tbaaMk^ 
bloody pursuit, and for no other reaaon than thia, that «• i, 
will not become their skite, aiid be taxed by tbea wiAiint y- 
osr consent I ■•, 

" Therefore, aa we woaM rather chooae to aeparate frgi^ 1^ 
than to continue any longer In connexion with each opprwaom^ . « 
we, the committee <it mechanica in nnioD, do, tm onraelTiB 
and our constitnenta, hereby paUicly declare, that thonM 700, 
gesdemen <rf our bononrahle proTlncial congreaa, tiiink pro- 
per to instmct onr moat hinourable del^atea in 1 iinliiiTilil 
coagreas, to ue their atmoet endearours in that wgait M- 
sembly to cause these united colonies to becouM indepeadeat 
of Great Britain, it would give lu the higbeut sutiafactioB* 
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and we hereby sincerely promise to fmlcnvoiir toBii|4inrt tlii; 
ame with our lives and fortunes." 

To this address tlic provincial ruiigress, un tlie foiirtli of 
Jane, returned a very cold aiid reserved iviity. instead of 
liking advantage of tlic occasion, as tliey iniglit liavc donr , 
to cxpnss their apiii-obatiun of tiic iDleiidod tlerliiratiuii nt 
independence, as Ii> uliicli .nearly all tlie colonics, except 
Pninsylvania and Maryland, had ali-eady signified ihciicon- 
nirrencc and pledged tlieir support. 

'*\>'e consider," says the answer of the pi-ovlucial roiigiTss, 
"the mechanics in union as avoluntaryassocialionof aniiiii- 
ber of the iiihahitants of (his city, nho ai-c warmly attiulird 
to the cause of liberty. Wc Halter ourselves, however, that 
neither that as!M>cialion, nor tlieir committee, claim any au- 
thority whatsoever in the public trausartions of the present 
times; but that, on the cuiitiiiry, they will ever he irady to 
submit to that constitutional authority, which, by a free 
election, has been vested in rongi-css and committees. Tliin 
CODgrcss is at all times ready and willing tu attend to every 
request of their constituents, or of any part of them. We 
are of opinion, that the continental congress alone have thai 
enlai^ed view of our political circumstances, which will 
enable them to decide ujuin those measures which are ncccs' 
sary for the general welfare. AVe tlieivforc cannot presume 
to instruct the delegates of this colony on the momentous r|iics- 
tion to which your address refers, until we arc informed tliat 
it is brought before the continental congress, and the sense <■! 
this colony be reciuiivd ttirough this congi-cs"." 

In addition lo this evidence of excessive prudence on ihi. 
part of the provincial congress, the newKpa|>ci's of the periml 
contain letters stating that independence had few advocates 
in that assembly. The cannon of general Ilowe, uevertlu-K's-!. 



~8ooir^ttr ,praT«tl a snffickiit anlidote to.t|ie.p(iiaM«f gi- 
\eruar Tryon's {teniicii>us sojilii^try. -'■ ^ 

The *' tniiiislcrial " tirct, as it v.'hh oalbd dns ^iiBtffej bhj 
perwins wUo were quite ready tixtpjMnwKatmd^batMitjll 
rcconrilcd tu th(^ idea of open liostlltty ^galnat the Ui^ ir- 
rivcd nt Satidy Hook wliile congress were delwtbig the fi«> 
poaifibi.introdHcAd "hj Mr- Lm io~haa« a declij«tiOD af ia- 
dfl|H!ndenc«. . - ^ 

'^fte-danger that inpendad over Xewyork^'tbepnispectsf . 
H6h«-iKfine:Qfd«itnictimiu-FftltiKiotbaiid aome other tawu 
~li«9*^^«dy';edillrited, or eren theguitKipAtionof h diUpida^ 
' ij<m lilta that wliicb Boatni had MiKred Trom tbs oocapaUoa 
of the' royal 'umT'^pifiJit ha^ snpfilied^a (kir excuBa fiv Mr. 
Morris, if kv hwl dtnind to impede the adoption of thp rc> 
■aohtion, or had choaea to wade reaponsibilitjrli/'abfleBtfaig 
Utaetf from tha hall of congress.- Bat, if htf bad- an catrta ' 
to be devastated and destrojed hj tbe British tpqaps* hit Iwl 
also a cliatacter for consistency to preserve, which be valoed 
much more highly ; and he had also a sincere, high minded 
lore nf liberty and jastice, n-bich would not permit him to 
iiesilate, if pride of reputation had been out of the qoeatwa, 
hctwern the safety of bis individual property and the lunoar 
of his country. 

In voting for the declaration of independence^ and pnttiag 
his name to the instrument, at tlie very time when a largr 
Britisli army had landed witbin a few miles of his catatt^ 
and their armed ships were lying within cannon shot of tbe 
dwelling of his family, be felt and Itnew that he was devoting 
his fine farm and mansion, and valu^le timber, to tlie special 
vengeance of the British commander^ and therefore to tbe 
iinrrstrained devastations of ^e soldiery ; but he had higher 
aims tlian the preservation of bis own property ; motives of 
srtion in which wif interest formed no part. 
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Althoagh the colony of New York had been backward in 
agreeing to the proposed attempt to establish a government 
independent of the mother country^ yet finding such a step 
had been taken with the concurrence of nearly all the other 
colonies^ the people of this one immediately pronounced their 
acquiescence and pledged their support The convention as- 
sembled at White Plains, resolved unanimously^ on the ninth 
day of July, that ^Uhe reasons assigned by the continental 
congress for declaring the united colonies independent states, 
were cogent and conclusive, and that while tlicy lamented the 
cruel necessity which rendered that measure unavoidable, they 
approved of the same, and would at the risk of their lives and 
fortunes join with the other colonies in supporting it." 

The delegates from that colony, who had ventured, in anti- 
cipation of tliis sanction, to vote for the declaration, had thus 
the gratification to learn that their conduct was not disap- 
proved at home. 

The operations of the hostile armies, very shortly after- 
wards placed Morrisania, as had been expected, in the power 
of the enemy ; who did not spare the property of one that had 
just been affixing his name to a public renunciation and de- 
fiance of tlie king's authority. 

His fine woodland of more than a thousand acres, all upon 
navigable water, and within a few miles of the capital — of a 
value not easily measured, but evidently worth an immense 
price — was totally laid bare and given up to plunder and 
conflagration. His house, from which his family were obliged 
to retreat, was spoiled and injured; his fences burnt or pros- 
trated; his stock driven off; his domestics and tenants dis- 
persed; and his whole estate laid waste and ruined, as much 
as was within the power and opportunity of tlie British 
forces. 

Vol. II Z 
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During the interval between this period and th« e 
or New York in the Hutumn or 1783, Mr. MDrri§ ami his 
family suffered great inconvenience from being thus cut oV 
from their residence and tbeir means of support. He waa 
obliged in consequence to make many sacrifices, which caused 
him to return to the possession of his estates, impnveriaticd 
far beyond the mere loss of his woods, his stock, and his 
fences. 

The spirit with which he had met the diOicultiea of llie con- 
test, and which sustained him under the pre^ssure of these 
misfortunes, was shared equally by his family, who did not 
regret the loss of their comforts or tlie enjoyments to b« 
purchased by wealth, knowing for what cause their father 
subjected them to such privations. 

Uis three eldest sons had taken up arms, and exerted 
themselves as faithfully for their country, in the field, as 
their father did in council. 

Of these the eldest, Lewis, commenced his military csTMr 
as aid-de-camp to general Sullivan, with the rank of major. 
He served in that arduous campaign which terminated in the 
defeat of the Indians, and their expulsion froiu the northern 
and western parts of the state of New York. He afterwards 
accepted general Greene's invitatlnn to enter his family, and 
distinguished himself in all the brilliant campaigns of thkt 
moet active and enterprizing commander, in the Carolinu. 
When the persevering valour of the forces under general 
Greuie's command had finally delivered that portion of the 
onion from the horrors of a protracted war, major Morris 
received the (hanks of congress and the commission of colo- 
nel, as a testimonial of their exalted sense of his services. 

The second son, Jacob, had been educated fur a merchant, 
at Philadelphia, but impelled by the same patriotic ardour. 
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he oflSured his sertices to congress, and was appointed aid- 
de-€anip to general Charles Lee, with whom he went to the 
floodi, and had an opportunity to prove his bravery at the 
gallant defence of Fort Moultrie, and in many subsequent 
actions. 

The third, whose name was William, was very young, 
hut being tall enough for a soldier, he entered the corps of 
artillery as a lieutenant, and served with reputation to the 
close of the war. 

Mr. Morris relinquished his seat in congress to his half* 
brother, GK>uvemeur, who was elected in his stead early in the 
year 1777, on which occasion the convention passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to him and his colleagues, ^^for their long 
and faithful services rendered to the colony of New York 
and the said state." 

After this time. New York being in a greater or less de* 
gree the seat of war, he remained within the state, serving 
as a member of the legislature and an officer of the militia. 
In the legislature his high character, undaunted spirit and 
untiring zeal, were of the most important value to the cause 
of independence, which still, fur some years of difficulty and 
bloodshed, was suspended in doubtful praspect. As an officer 
of the militia he i*ose to the rank uf a major general, and 
contributed essentially to the effective organization and 
equipment of the militia of New York. 

He lived to see peace restored to his country, her inde- 
pendence acknowledged, and her prosperity placed on the 
firmest basis, and secured by the wisest political constitution 
that has ever yet been framed. 

The latter part of his life was passed at Morrisania, the 
elegant seat of his ancestors, where turning his sword again 
into a scythe, he resumed the practice of agriculture, and in 
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ths deli^tful nliremcnt of his farm he net the adriwces of 
oM age v\ith serenity and happiness. Or his nunerous olT- 
spring one only, tiie eldest Ron, pi'ecedcd him to the tumb. 
the rest he had the satisfaction to see respectably sctttetl in 
life and supporting the high character of the family. 

He died in Junuarj-, I79S, in tho scrcoty-»?cond year at 
his age. and bis remains were interred, with n1ilita^J^ and 
ciiic honours, in the family vault at Momsania. 
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Thb Declaration of Independence was signed on behalf of 
tbe state of New Jersey by five delegates, Ricuard Stock- 

T02r» JoHlf WiTHERSPOON, F&ANCI8 HoPKIXSON, JoilN 

Hart, and Abraham Clark. 

The first of these, Richard Stockton, is the subject of 
the present memoir. His great-grandfather, bearing the 
same name, emigrated from England previous to the year 
l6ro, and resided a few years on Long Island, near the city 
of New York. He belonged, it is said, to an ancient and 
highly respectable family, and possessed an opulent fortune. 
Aboat the year 1680, he purchased an extensive tract, or 
patent, of land, consisting of sixty-four hundred acres, of 
which the present borough of Princeton is nearly the centre : 
it extended from the province line of division between East 
and West Jersey, situated about two miles south of Princeton, 
to the river Millstone, near the village of Kingston, three 
miks to tlie north. 

In the year 1682 or 1683, he, witli a number of associates, 
formed a settlement upon this tract, and they were the fii*st 
white or European settlers in that district He resided there 
aboat twenty-three years, and died at an advanced age in 
1705, leaving several children. A large portion of his landed 
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estate devolved upon bis son, Richard, who died at tin sua 
place in the voar 1730. Bin aarviving issue of both srxta 
was numerous. Ixit he devised liis family sent to his iroungfsl 
son John, tiie Tuthcruf liim ivL<ise gervic«s, talenU, and nerilf 
it is the [larllculur jiurpose uT tli'm sketcit to rcmtmenmnitn. 

John Stockton was a man of grtat rteiwclabilit)-. and re- 
sided on his estate as an independent country gentlemau, in 
the full enjoyment of affluence and dome»itic tnui'ittilltiy. 
Possessed of a strictly moral and religious characttr, be wu 
the enemy of vice and the friend of virtue. As the patron of 
science, he was a liberal friend to the college of New Jei-Rey, 
which was established in tlic vicinity of hio esute during Um 
latt«r part of his life. He presided as chief judge of the coarl 
of common pleas in the county of Somerset for many yean 
previous to his death, which occurred in the year 1757. 

Richard Stocktott, whose name is iiflixed to the Derla- 
raljon of Independence, was the eldest son of John Slockloo. 
He was born at the ancient family seat of his foirfathers, near 
Princeton, in the county of Somerset, on the first day of Uc- 
jtft^ tober, A. 1^^ 1730. He received all the advantages which a 
finished education could confer upon a powerful and c " ' ■ 



henuve mind. His instruction in the rudiments of classical 
science was, in early youth, confined to that profound scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Finley, under whose tuition he tc- 
sided at an academyin West Nottingham, in the tbeni>roviBci 
of Maryland. This seminary was at that period the most 
celebrated and flourishing in the colonies to the aoitth of N«w 
England. Having remained in tiiai situation about ttr« 
years, he was sent to the college of New Jersey at Newaii* 
where be diligenUy pursued his studies.for several /ears, sad 
received the honours of the first annual commencenent at 
Nassau Ball, A. D. 174S, which was then celebratad at dwt 
ancient town under the aus^ces of the eminent apd learned 
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dHriiWy president Barr. At this early age he indicated that 
iBtellectaal superiority which, ripened by experience, was so 
brilliantly evolved in the coarse of his public and professional 



Soon after he was graduated, he applied himself to the 
■tody of the law, under the direction of the honourable David 
Ogden, of Newark, at that time the most eminent lawyer in 
the province. He was admitted to the bar in the term of Au- 
gust, 1754, and to the grade of counsellor in 1758, when he 
immediately established himself at his paternal seat, and rose 
witfi remarkable rapidity to the first rank in the forum. He 
stood, in fact, for many years and by universal consent, unri- 
valled at the bar, although a number of his professional contem- 
poraries were men of learning and brilliant talents. His high 
and well-merited celebrity as an able and eloquent advocate, did 
not permit his professional services to be circumscribed within 
the limits of his native colony. He was frequently invited 
to conduct cases of importance in the neighbouring colony of 
Pennsylvania, where he acquired the friendship and esteem 
of Dickinson, Shippen, Chew, and other distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar. In 1763 he received the degree of serjeant 
at law. 

Having acquired a very competent fortune, he relaxed from 
the toils of professional business in the years 1766 and 1767, 
and visited England, Scotland, and Ireland. He embarked 
at New York in the month of June 1766, for London, where 
he safely arrived after a prosperous passage. The fame of 
his high character and distinguished abilities had preceded 
him, and he was received with flattering attention by the most 
eminent men of the kingdom. He was presented at the court 
of St James's by one of the king^s ministers, and had the ho- 
noar of personally presenting to his majesty an address of 
the trustees of the college of New Jersey, signed by Edward 
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Shippehy then pr^cteitt of the board, acknowledgiiigflift oA- 
descension manifested b j the king iowards the colonflny h 
the repeal of the stamp act : this address was favuwallj 
received. The services rendered by Mr. Stockton to the 
college during his visit to Great Britain, were so nnineron 
and various, tliat on his return to America he reCeiTed iht 
formal thanks of the board of trustees. 

He was freely consulted on the state of American alTain 
by the narquis of Rockingham, whose hospitality he enjoyed 
during a week's residence at his country seat in TorkshirCy 
and, it is believed, by the earl of Chatham, and other distil- 
guished membei's of parliament, who wei*c friendly to the 
American colonies. He frankly communicated to these gen- 
tlemcn his decided opinion against the policy which hi4 
originated the stamp act, then so prudently and happify re- 
pealed, and assured them of his firm conviction that the 
colonists would never submit to be taxed by the British par- 
liament. 

In the months of Februarv and March, A. D. 1767, lie 
visited the capital of North Britain, where he was received 
with flattering marks of friendship and respect by many emi- 
nent noblemen, gentlemen, and literati, of that part of the 
kingdom. He often adverted in a particular manner to the 
hospitality and politeness of the earl of Leven. This illustri- 
ous nobleman was the commander in cliiefof Edinburgh cas- 
tle, and resided in that city. His princely hospitality to- 
wards strangers in general, and particularly resiiectable Ame- 
ricans, was very conspicuous, and he favoured Mr. Stockton 
with his peculiar confidence and frioiulship. So general, in- 
deed, was the friendly disjiosition manifested towanis him at 
Edinburgh, that soon after his arrival, he was visited in a 
formal manner by tlic loi*d pnivost and council of that city, 
IK ho complimented him N\ith a public dinner, at which an ad- 
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ArcM was deliTered by the lord provost congratulating him on 
kis safe arrival in the capital of the north. Thej unanimous* 
ly conferred upon him the freedom of the city, as a testimony 
of Hie public sense of his conspicuous character and talents, 
which honour was acknowledged by Mr. Stockton in asuita« 
ble address delivered "with that superior eloquence for which 
be was at all times so highly distinguished. 

At this period he visited the ancient town of Paisley near 
Glasgow, where he was deputed by the trustees of the college 
of New Jersey to visit the Rev. Dr. Withersiioon, who had 
been recently elected president of that institution. The reluc- 
tance, however, of the female branches of his family to emi- 
grate to America, had induced him to decline the appoint- 
■Mnt, and Mr. Stockton was authorised to employ all his 
powers of persuasion in favour of tlie college, to procure the 
reversal of that decision. Happily his strong representations 
■laterially promoted the interests of the college, by removing 
many of tliose objections which had caused that eminent divine 
to reject the appointment Upon reconsideration, he, a few 
Bonths subsequent to the interview with Mr. Stockton, acced- 
ed to the nomination. The determination of Dr. Witherspoon 
was not only of material benefit to the college, but to the 
country at large. His profound learning and distinguished 
character imparted additional lustre and celebrity to the seat 
of learning over which he presided, and the cause of the colo- 
nists found a powerful support during the revolutionary con- 
test, in the fervent patriotism, matured experience, and emi- 
nent wisdom, of that great statesman. 

Mr. Stockton, in the progress of his tour through tlie unit- 
ed kingdom, arrived at Dublin in the month of October, 1766, 
where he was received in a manner becoming his rank in so- 
ciety and personal merit. During a short residence in Ire- 
land, he was strongly impressed by the contrast existing be- 
Voi. U.— A a 
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tween the natural luxuriance of that Am cowiti7f aad tht 
miserable and degraded state of the poorer claaMi of iocidgrt 
groaning under the exactions and oppressioia of m fimigi 
government He admired and sympathised with Ao geai* 
rons but distressed people of Ireland ; and the peraonalf^pMi' 
tnnities which he possessed of viewing the sitoatiott to whUk 
fliey had been reduced, is believed to have had a powerfid lap 
fluence over his mind* and to have increased the oppoatioa 
which he afterwards manifested to an acquiescence !■» 
mission to, the plans of the British ministry* which 
voured to introduce the evils of colonial subjectioii into hii 
native land* 

It may prove interesting to notice two incidentotiiatoocar* 
red during his residence in Great Britatn, by whidi hit liii 
was placed in imminent peril, and his country was nearly de- 
prived of one of ito firmest firifBnds and most eloquent advo- 
cates. He was attacked at night in the city of Edinburgh 1^ 
a desperate robber, and after a severe contest, in which 
he successfully and skilfully defended himself with a small 
sword, now in the possession of his youngest son, he repelled 
the attack without receiving any material injury ; but the 
robber, although wounded^ succeeded in making his escape. 

The manner in which his life was a second time preserved, 
made an indelible impression on his mind, and he frequently 
related the circumstance in language manifesting a high sen- 
sibility, and ardent gratitude to the protecting providence 
which had saved him from destruction. He had engaged his 
passage in a packet for the purpose of crossing the Irish chan- 
nel, but his baggage being accidentally detained^ did not ar- 
rive before the vessel had departed. Although he was seri- 
ously disappointed by this detention, it proved the cause of 
his preservation. The packet, in which he intended to em- 
bark, was shipwrecked in a violent storm, and every person 
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M board perished, iocloding the British general Stanwise and 
Us suite. Mr. Stockton, a few days after, passed the Irish 
duHmel in safety. 

During his residence in London, he was a frequent atten- 
dant at Westminster hall, for the purpose of hearing the ar- 
gments of sir Fletcher Norton, John Danning, Charles 
Torke, Moreton, Eyre, Wallace, Blackstone, and other cete- 
hrated Serjeants and lawyers, who were distinguished by their 
forensic eloquence and learning. His attention, at the same 
timc^ was directed to the decisions and opinions of Mansfield, 
Camden, Tates, Wilmot, Bathurst, and other great men, 
who, at that brilliant period of British history, dignified and 
idomed the judicial character of the kingdom. It is also be- 
Kered that he enjoyed several opportunities of witnessing the 
oferpowering eloquence of Chatham, the British Demos- 
thenes, as well as the interesting and animated debates of 
BnriLe, Barre, and other celebrated orators of the British par- 
fiament. 

At this period the eloquence of the drama was characterized 
by nnnsnal splendour. Although inimical to an habitual in- 
dalgence in theatrical amusements, which was equally re- 
pagnant to his religious sentiments and feelings, and to the 
dignity and simplicity which became his station and his coun- 
try, he did not deem it inconsistent with his duty to depart, 
in some degree, from his usual habits, and enrich his extensive 
fitnd of eloquence, by witnessing the sublime delipeations and 
elevated genius of the inimitable Grarrick. He frequently 
nhserved, that on several occasions, particularly in the ghost 
scene of Hamlet, the astonishing efforts of that extraordinary 
man caused him to experience a feeling similar to the rising 
<tf the hair described in the *'steteruntque comse, et erectis 
iaribus,'' in a well known passage of a celebrated writer of 
aatiquify. 
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Engrafting the adTaatages deritnd tnm ^aae 
aoorces on the fertile stock of his. nattfe geuMt and 
ing those acquirements in the elegant e a helHah a w iti of diap 
sical science for which he was rciarkabk^ his m igJMl da* 
quence became highly cultivated and improved. 

He also became acquainted with the earl of CheatoHU^ 
distinguished as a politician, but still more as a nan wkMi 
polished and fascinating manners justly entitled him to Hi 
high character which he possessed as the most accompliikd 
gentleman of his age. Mr. Stockton frequently reverted wtth 
pleasure to his agreei^Ie and interesting interview with that 
nobleman. The first impression produced in his mind, at the 
moment of introductioui was that of an infirm old man, who 
had lost his teeth and his hearing, and whose person was 
neither pleasing nor prepossessing. But when he began to 
speak, these transient ideas instantly vanished : his eyes be> 
came brilliant, and his whole manner was so persuasive ani 
enchanting, as to cause Mr. Stockton, in relating the drcma- 
stance, to observe, that no language could convey an adequate 
idea of the powerful efiect which it produced. '^I forgot,^ 
he continued, ''that he was deaf and witliout teeth, and be 
appeared to me remarkably handsome. '' 

Mr. Stockton was forcibly impressed with the general 
ignorance prevalent in Great Britain in relation to the Ame- 
rican character and people, which was observable among all 
classes of society. Finding that those who, in other respects, 
possessed extensive information, were little more enlightened 
on this subject than the ignorant and uninstnicted, he imme- 
diately foresaw, with his natural sagacity, the unpleasant 
consequences that would probably result from tliis universal 
want of knowledge. Hence he used every practicable exertion 
to dissipate the obscurity which rested upon that important 
tiqpic As the mass of the people materially misunderstood 
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■mI dqmciated the character and Teelings or the cisatlaiitic 
COBUBoiiitj, it was his earnest desire to remove these partial 
Md illiberal impressions, by elevating the American character 
is fliat degree of just consideration, which, according to his 
cpinion, it properly merited. Had the views and patriotic 
cnrtions of Mr. Stockton been more extensively propagated 
111 flopported, it is probable that a union might have been 
dbcted on principles consistent with the rights and interests 
if both countries. But the warnings and counsels of the 
kst and wisest men in various parts of the empire were dis- 
icgardedf and the nation was speedily precipitated into tlie 
cabunities of a civil war, which, happily for America, termi- 
lated in the separation of the colonies from the mother coun- 
trjy and deprived the British king of what has been justly 
tomed the fairest jewel in his crown. 

Mr. Stockton had now been more than a year absent from 
kome^ during which period his professional business had been 
iriadpally conducted by his friends, and more particularly 
by his brother-in-law, the late Elias Boudinot Under these 
drcmstances he became anxious to return to America, and 
Us solicitude was greatly increased by the knowledge that his 
trrival was earnestly anticipated by his family and friends. 
Neither the amusements of the British capital, nor the fasci- 
litions of fashionable life, nor the pointed attentions which 
it that peculiar period were liberally lavished upon distin- 
Suhed Americans, could longer detain him from the endear- 
MBti of domestic life, and the society of a wife and family 
to wbon he was tenderiy attached. He embarked in a vessel 
Wad to New York, in the month of August, and after a 
pNMprroos passage of twenty-six days, arrived at the port 
4 destination about the fourteenth of September, 1767. He 
^*1B received by his neighbours, relatives and friends, who 
^c*tiSed their admiration of his character by escorting him 
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to Ua residence^ witlk tlie highest respect and most cordid 
hObctton. 

In the jtar 1768, he wax elevated to a scat in Uie auprvnw 
royal legislative judiciary, and executive council or the pro- 
Tince, enjoying at the same time the full favour of the ruyat 
government, and the undiminished conlidcnre of liis fi-iendK 
and fellow citizens. In ITT4 he was appointed one of tho 
judges of the sapremc court, and fur snino time performed 
the duties of that office as an associate with his old preceptor* 
David Ogden. During a happy interval of a few years* 
he cultivated and embellished an extensive and fertile iMided 
estate, where he resided in the perfect enjoyment of tvewj 
domeaUc blessing, surrounded hy his family, and possessed 
of ati ample fortune. 

But the storm which had been so long and gloomily gather* 
ing, now began to burst over the land, and prognosticate the 
desolation which attended the climax of its fury. The do- 
mestic felicity of Mr. Stockton was necessarily interrupted 
by Ihc portentous asjiect of public affairs, which indicated 
tlic iipproach uf extensive private and political calamity. 
Iluldini; a liigli and IjoiKiurablc station under the government 
of a monarch whose personal character he greatly respected, 
although he believed him to he misled by a corrupt ministry, 
and who had honoured him with especial marks of ronfidence, 
he was now compelled either to renounce his allegiance to 
that sovereign, or depart from the duties which he owed to 
Ills native land, and dissolve the ties that bound him to a 
country which contained the sepulchres of his ancestors. 

Although llie sacrifice may have been painful, it was made 
cheerfully and without hesitation. When the counsels of the 
marquis of Rockingham, the carl of Chatham, and other 
British patriots, were injected, and he discovered that tfte 
British minialiy had again resolved to enfoice the odious 
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which they claimed of taxing the American colonies 
withoat their own consent, or granting them any representa- 
tMMi in parliament, he promptly selected the course of con- 
duct which he conceived it his duty to adopt Although he 
bad received numerous indications of official favour and per- 
sonal attention from the king and many of the most eminent 
statesmen of the British empire, yet after contributing his 
strennous exertions, in the first stages of the dispute, to effect 
a reconciliation between the mother country and the colonies^ 
OB principles consistent with civil liberty and the just rights 
of his country, he considered himself bound by paramount 
obligations, when the crisis of serious contest had arrived, 
to enrol himself among the defenders of American freedom. 
Sqiarating, therefore, from his fellow members of the royal 
covBcil, to whom as individuals he was warmly attached, 
bat who, with the exception of lord Stirling, John Stevens, 
and himself, were all royalists or neutrals, he exerted 
biaself on all proper occasions among the primary assem- 
blies oi the people, to procure the organization of a prudent 
and well directed opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
British ministry. 

On the twenty-first of June, 1776, the public confidence 
reposed in the patriotism, firmness, and abilities of Mr. 
Stockton, was honourably manifested by the proceedings of 
the provincial congress of New Jersey, which elected him a 
member of the general congress then sitting in the city of 
Philadelphia. Among his colleagues was the Rev. Dr. 
Witherspoon, to whose happy emigration to America he is 
sspposed to have been peculiarly instrumental. He, in con- 
junction with his fellow delegates fi*om New Jersey, was 
toipowered and directed to unite with the representatives of 
^ other colonies in the most vigorous measures for support- 
i^S ^^ just rights and liberties of America, and, if it should 
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be Aemed necessarr or expedient, to concur in declaring H» 
United Colonic)? iiidupeiiilent oFGi-eat Britain, entering into i 
confederation for union and common defence, making treatia 
for commerce and assistance, and adopting such other measom 
as might appear nccessai-y to effect the accomplishment I 
these great designs. 

Mr. Stockton immediately took his seat in the continental 
congress, and was present at the debates which preceded tti 
promnlgation of that memorable charter oT national indepcn 
denceto which bis name is affixed. It has been remai^od b< 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who was a member of the same coBgnn 
that Mr. Stockton was silent dating the first stages of this ■• 
mentons discussion, listening with thoughtful and respectAf 
attention to the arguments that were oifered hy the aopportar 
and opponents of the important measure then under comiw- 
ation. Although it is believed that, in the commencement ol 
the debate, he entertained some doubts as to the policy of M 
immediate declaration of independence, yet in the progren 
of the discussion his objections were entirely rcmoTcd, par- 
ticularly by the irresistible and conclusive argiimentij of John 
Adams, and he fully concnircd iti the final vote in favour ol 
that bold and decisive measure. This concurrence he ei- 
pressed in a short but energetic address, which he delivered 
in congress towards tbc close of the debate. 

He manifested his accustomed diligence and ability in 
the performance nf his congressional duties, and was fre- 
quently ajipointed on the more important committees. Ili! 
acute perceptions, logical powers of reasoning, superior 
eloquence, remarkable sagacity, and matui-ed experience ol 
men and things, united with a prof<mnd knowledge of law 
and piditics, were properly appreciated by his assuciate^, 
among ^\llonl lie held ii di^iiiigiiisbed rank. 
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•'iitli6fMq^^*8«pteBibir, irrs, at theftrsk joint flieet** 
A^^Oe state Adl^^tftM mArtheiiewcoiiitttatioii, WflBaa 
tli|iATfila|d Mr. Stocktan wen flie lint repobllcaa ctn- 
tUftl(i%#^ office of goretnor. On tbe tot ballottiiegr 
■Wthr tJ ^Mffsqiiil il^oiber of Totes, ba^ as the emergency of 
fli Grhtt requited an immediate nominaiioay tfie Menda ef 

tl.Bloafcton were ladnced to aoqalesce in tlie Anal election 
Mb c6m|i$titQif Be was, lioweTery immediately choaen, 
Ifn mnmimolb Tot^ diief jostice of tlie state, wiiich ofllee 
toMlMd. "^ 

K la inpflrtanty in relation to all mattera connected with 
Aelafimcy ale dSa republic and the character of oor piditical 
hftirfyto cteMtthe errors which have designedly or acd- 
imfalQpbeetflniiDdiiced into the histories of flmt momentous 
Ittlid. An anecdote related by Dr. Gordon in his historical 
Mteia cdncefiiing 4he American rerolntiony in. rdation to 
Inesniested dectidh of Mr. LiTingston^ is manifesttyimde- 
nrvfaig of credit, and would imply a deidency of patriotism 
HjA part of Ml^Stoclcton, whidi never existed. He ob« 
iarfo^ttit theiegislltorey in electing flie first goremor of 
llMrJfltaey, was at first dirided by an equality of snlfrages 
Mween Kr. liringBton and Mr. BtoclLton. At this crisia, 
temnrto Ulat MK StoelLton refused to permit the employ* 
Mrt of Ms horses in the public service, which denial being 
iMe known to the members of the house, they were induced 
bmwdiaiety to devolve the choice upon Mr. Livingston. 

Coaaected with a woric so pi^gnant with fables and mis« 
npraentations as the Fettehi 'of Dr. Gordon, this passage 
^{ht have been permittiA to pass without animadversion, 
Mt it assmnee a more importafit character in relation to the 
tpedal biography of Mr. StoelLton. It charges him with a 
likeirarmness in the cause of bis country which he was in- 
capable of feeling, and burdens his character with the indirect 
You U— B b 
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diBpleasore of the legislature, ^ich, it \S expressly pnm 
fcy the anbsequent measures of that body, was never eirter- 
tuned. The circumstance which ia related by Dr. GordoB 
mvet occurred ; its absurdity ia rendered palpable' by 
reference to the records of the day, which prove the ui 
moos election of Mr. Stockton as chief juetice of the state, 
by the identical legislature which is supposed, on the pre- 
ceding day* to )iave so highly disapproved of hia conduct ns 
to reject him as governor. When to^tUis mark of coaGdcDce 
is added bis re-election to congress on the thirtieth of No- 
vember, about three monthn Kubscquent to this hypothetical 
occurrence, we are enabled properly to estinftte.Tbe imertiOQ 
of Dr. Gordon. <' • « -^t 

Mr. Btockton, during the Banmer andtauflmm §t 1776^ 
continued anaasidnons and laborious attendance on hia dob* 
in congress. On the twenty-sixth of September, be was de- 
puted, in conjunction with his finend lad fellow mamber, 
George Clymer, of Pennsylvania, on a committee to inspect 
the northern army. Tliey were empowered to contract for 
provisions; to provide barracks and clothing for the troops; 
to make regulations for tlie hospitals in the northern depart- 
ment; to remove or suspend any persons employed therein, 
and employ such as they might think necessary and proper ; 
to assist in the military councils relative to the hcst mode of 
re-enlisting the army ; and, finally, to i-opoit to congress the 
state of the army, and any furt)icr regulations which tJiey 
might think necessary for its better government and supply. 
They proceeded to Albany, Saratoga, kc. and every facility 
to effect the important objects of their mission was afforded 
by the polite attentions and cordial concui-rcncc of general 
Schuyler, who commanded the northern army. Tliis service 
having been discharged in a successful and exemplary manner, 
Mr. Stockton immediately resumed Li^i ^eal in tongicss. 
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A paramount dutj soon required his absence from the 
public councils The residence of his wife and infant family 
being in the direct route of the triumphant enemy, he was 
oompelled to make preparations for removing them to a place 
of safety. After remaining in his dwelling to the latest pe- 
riod that the safety of his family admitted, affording to the 
remnant of our distressed army every assistance within his 
power^ as the dejected troops passed along in melancholy 
sucoessiony he conveyed his wife and younger children into 
the coanty of Monmouth, about thirty miles from the sup- 
posed route of the British army. 

On the thirtieth of November, he was, together with his 
firiend and compatriot John Covenhoven, at whose house he 
resided, onfortunately captured by a party of refugee royalists, 
throagh the treachery of a man acquainted with the place of 
Us temporary residence, dragged from his bed by night, 
stripped and plundered of his property, and carried by the 
way of Amboy to New York* At Amboy he was exposed to 
the severity of extremely cold weather, in the common gaol, 
which barbarity, together with his subsequent ti*eatment in 
New York, laid the foundation of the disease which terminated 
his existence in 1781. On his removal to New York, he was ig- 
nominiously consigned to the common prison, and without the 
least regard for his rank, age, and delicate health, for some time 
treated with unusual severity. He was not only deprived of 
the comforts, but the necessaries of life, having been left more 
than twenty-four hours without food, and afterward afforded 
a very coarse and limited supply. The inhuman treatment 
which he received, so repugnant to the principles of civilized 
warfare, and so intolerable to an individual who had been ac- 
customed to all the comfoi*ts and delicacies of life, depressed 
his spirits and seriously affected his health. 
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So ezces^vely malignant, indeed* was the condiMt o 
British in nlation to Mr. Stockton, that it uttrnrted tba 
apecial attentien of the general congress, who innnaliately 
passed flie followiiig nsolutioii, vbkh still appears on Ibdr 
jonrnals. 

" Whereas cODgresB hath received information Uiat tiie bo- 
noarable BJchard Stockton, of New Jersey, and a member of 
this congress, hath been made a prisoner by the oicmy, and 
tbat he hath been ignominiously thrown into a common gaol, 
and then detained : Resolved, tbat general WasUl^^too ho 
directed to make immediate inquiry iKto the tmUi o^tiiis ■•• 
portf and if be flnds reason to believe it well fiMmda^ ttathe 
send a flag to graeral Howe remonstrating gainst this d»- 
partare from that humane procedoro which has marked flto 
conduct of these states to prisoners wlio have faHea' iMo ^MdT 
hands ; and to know of general Howe whether he choosei Oli 
shall he the future rule tar treating all such, on bott Bides, m 
tte fortune of war may place in the hands of either party." 

Aftor the release of Mr. Stockton, his constitution was so 
materially impaired that he was never again able, except by 
occasional counsel and advice, to render any important ser- 
vices to his country. In fact, during tlie few remaining years 
of bis life, he was never perfectly restored to health. His 
fortune, which bad been ample, was greatly dimininbed, both 
by the depreciation of the continental currency, and the wan- 
ton depredations of the British army. His papers and library, 
one of the best possessed by any private citizen at that |)eriod, 
were burned; his domestic animals, (particularly his fine 
stock of horses,) and almost all his personal properly, were 
plundered or destroyed, and his farm laid waste. Mr. Stock- 
ton now found himself the proprietor of a little more than his 
devastated lands, and was compelled to have recourse to the 
temporary aid of some of his friends, whose losses had been 
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It is BDt renarkable that these complicated aflUctions e»» 
ttaffly destfo^ed his health, and sptrits, daring the declining 
years of his life. He langalshed a long time, oppressed with 
ai pwtracted malady; tiie last stages oftliis too were render- 
ed fecMiariy distressing hy a malignant cancerous aflbction, 
tta pain of which was so extreme^ that he could not enjoy the 
lehst nposcr^without the aid of anodyne medicines. He died 
ta tte twenty-ei{^iUi day of February, 1781, at his residence 
aear PriBceCtm, in the county of Somerset, in the fifty-first 
jmr of hi^ age. Previous to'^interment, his remains were 
Mhreyed to flie college haU,^wherey in the presence of a 
numerous a^d afflicted audienlcey consisting of the friends, re*- 
latiTes, and follow citizenQ, of the deceased patriot, and the 
itodenti of the college, an interestiug funeral discourse was 
dilivered by the Rev. Dr. Bamoel S. Smith, then vice presi-- 
•ibnt of that celebrated seat of Aienee. 

Mr. Stockton was at all times a sensible and dignified spealc- 
e^, remarkable for solidity, perspicuity, and energy. He was 
« profoOnd and erudite lawyei^ and his dedsions and opini- 
im while on the bench, in committees of congress, on admi- 
ralty questions, and in the high court of errors of New Jersey, 
wefe considered of high anthe>ity. His study of the great 
orators of antiquity, with whose writings, in the original 
languages, he was familiar, his acquaintance with the heist 
writers of modem times, and his practical opportunities of 
hearing the Ciceros and Demosthenes of Great Britain, unit- 
ing with his native genius, invested him with a superior and 
powerful eloquence, which has rarely been exceeded in this 
oau nti ' y . He also possessed a natural inclinatioii towards 
anmi<i, and a refined taste for poetry, painting, and the fine 
arts in general. 
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Mr. Stockton, when onadorneil b; Ui« gorgeow robes of 
judicial office that prevailed previi>u8 to the. revolution, vtan 
neat but simple in bis dress. Before the revolutionary 
contest, he lived in a state of splendor, rrequently advpted by 
distinguished men under the royal government, which the ad- 
vantages of a country residence and the possession of alBiience, 
rendered easy and agreeable. Every stranger who visited 
Lis mansion wascordially welcomed in the genuine stjle oC 
ancient hospitality, and it was customary in those days for 
travellers and visiters to call upon tpen of rank. • 

During his forensic career, the celebrity of hia soperior 
talents was so great, that the first gentlemen of '(be ■country 
considered it of material importance to the fubire projects of 
their sons, to procure their instruction in tlje science of htw 
under the inspectiojiofMi;. Stockton. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the United States ware educated by hia, 
among whom may he mentioned the late Ellas Boudiaot, wti 
William Patterson ; the latter had heeii governor of the state, 
iind !it the time of his tlcntli, was a Judge of tlie supreme court 
of tlic United States. The late governor Joseph Reed, and 
Joiiatlian D. Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, colonel William Da- 
vies, of Virginia, and many others, profited by his tuition. 
His friend, tlie late Walter Rutherford, hctieving a knowledge 
of jui'isjirudence to be indispensable to a finished education, 
entrusted his only son, the heir to a splendid fortune, and now 
the well known John Rutherford, of New Jersey, to the charge 
of Mr. Stockton, with whom he remained several years. 

Mr. Stockton possessed a generous and intrepid spirit : he 
was naturally somewhat liasty in his temper, and quickly in- 
flamed by any attempts to deceive or oppress him ; but he was 
placable, and wadily pacified by the acknowledgment of error. 
Revenge, or iiermanent malice or resentment, were never har- 
boured ill [[is breast, lie was an affectionate father, a tender 
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VuA^boAfMsiA aiMndillgmit master; miMlAd'coiiHeoAi'toIiiil 
eqliml%* and jllsf and laevdfal \o his tenants, debitors, and de» 
yiwlinliu To bhinferiorts, and those vhosoilght his favour 
'ttid'eoiiciliated his idRsctions^ he was^vffable and kind ; bat to 
tiibae who sQpjNMd themselyes his saperiors, his carriage was 
'fltac^ aid lof^y and if their self-soflBxdeBcy was manifested bj 
amf Urant of dec6inm of personal respect, it was, perhaps, 
Mb ^ble to eionce an nnnecfMsary portion of haughtiness and 
ramitm^nt - 

^ Bb was a mail of great coolness and conrage. His bodil j 
powmrsy bf^tii in relation io strength and agilitjr, were of a 
"Wtf saperiQr gfade^^ and be was highly accomplished in all 
the man! J exercises peculiar to the period in which he lived : 
Us skill as a horseman and swordsman was particularly great. 
In person he was tall and commanding, approaching nearly 
<p six feet in height His manners were dignified, simple 
tkragh highly polished, and to strangers, at the first inter- 
yneW, ^>parently reserved ; but as the acquaintance advan« 
eedy ttey were exceedingly fascinating and accomplished, 
whicb appeared particularly conspicuous towards his friends 
and oonpanions. 

His eyes were of a light gray colour, and his physiognomy 
epMi, agreeable, and manly. When silent, or uninterested in 
eottversation, there was nothing remarkably attractive in his 
countenance, but when his mind was excited, his eyes instant- 
ly assumed a corresponding brilliancy, his whole appearance 
became excessively interesting, and every look and action 
strongly expressive of such emotions as he wished to produce. 
The portrait exhibited in the Declaration of Independence, a 
painting by cdonel Trumbull, does not afford a just resem- 
blance of Mr. Stockton. That eminent artist, not possess- 
ing the opportunity of procuring it from the living object, 
was compelled to copy it from a portrait of Mr. Stockton^ 
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not only indiOTerentlyexccutcil, but wbichliad been ddincsted 
in the early part ol'life. 

Ilia forensic career was attended with unriTallwl reputa- 
tion and success, and be refused to engage in any cause which 
he knew to be unjust, invariably standing forth in tho de- 
fence of the helpless and oppressed. To bis superior powers 
oftnindaiid professional learning, bo united a Qowing and per- 
suasive e1oi|ucncc, and be was a christian who was an Itoiiovr 
to tho church. He was a learned, firm, and upright judgt, 
and an early and decided opposer of the political abd oppre^ 
sive claims of the British parliament. ' • ^ . » • 

It may be truly said, in the words oF ShakHpeare, 

" He was a acholu, and a ripe afid good one^ 
Exceeding wiae, feii^poken, and pennkding, 
Loftj and stern to them that loved him not. 
But, to those men that Bought him, sweet t« 



The first and richest legacy bequeathed by Mr. Stockton 
in his last testament, illustrates his religious principles, and 
the importtuice which he attached to the doctrines of the chris- 
tian religion. "As my children," he observed, "will have 
frequent occasion of perusing this instrument, and may pro- 
biibly be partiiuiarly impressed with the last wonis of their 
fiitber, I think it proper liere, not OTiIy to subscribe to the en- 
tii-c belief of the great and leading doctrines of the christism 
n'ligioii, such as the being of a (jod, the universal defection 
and depravHy of human nalni-e, the divinity of the Person, 
and the coinpleteness of tlic redemption pnrcliiiscd hy tlic Bless- 
ed Siivioiii-; the necessity of the operations of the divine 
Spirit, of di\ine faitli nccumpanicd with an habitual virtuous 
life, and the universality of the divine providence ; but also, in 
the bowels of a fallier's alTection, tu charge and exhort them 
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to raMBdMT tfiat fbe ** flie fear of God is the beginning of 
wifldom.^ Alflioagh he condemned versatility in the mode of 
fWfcly wiMTfihlpping the Almighty, he acknowledged none of 
tlMve bigoted, and, in some decree, antichristian principles, 
wUch frequently actuate the sectary in his religious profes- 
This benevolent and truly pious trait in his character 
be better elucidated than by an extract from the coun- 
seii which he bequeathed to his immediate descendants. After 
leeosmcndiBg an eariy attention to religion, he thus continues: 
** As Almighty God has not been pleased in the Holy Scrip- 
tures to prescribe any precise mode in which he is to be pub- 
lidy worshipped, all contention about it generally arises from 
want of knowledge or want of virtue. I have no particular 
advice to leave to my chile ren upon this subject, save only, 
that they deliberately and conscientiously, in the beginning of 
lifc^ determine for themselves with which denomination of 
dnrtkiiB they can most de routiy worship God, and that after 
such determination they sti lily adhere to thatdenominationji 
wMhoBtbdng given to chan ;e, and without contending against, 
or jadgbig, others who ma nk or act diffin^ntiy in a mat- 
tor m immaterial to substa al virt and piety/' 

ne sermon delivered at the obs< ies of Mr. Stockton 
cimtainii a just summary of his c j tor and virtues ; and 
ttiia parte which partici y At out the estimation in 
wUck lie was hdd by his a i will form the con- 

flMJOM of the yeeent sket 

^BeMd, my brethren '' 1 the reverend Dr. Smith, 
''bdhre your eyes a okm ble and affecting pictore of 

the MHM' troth, (the tram r tore of mi al things,) in 
the ifwaino of a man who tieenl ;i ng the foremost 

of Ui country, fw power, i i r fortune ; whose 

eloqaence only wanted %i re t 9 have rivalled 
the Greek 1 Ji fi ; and who, if lat honours 
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tliis young country can beslaw, if many and grcnt y^noaii 
talentSf could savc man fi-oin titc gvavv, would not tliu* ban 
been latnentod here by yoii. Itcliold there * the cud oi' ktl ptr- 
fcction.' 

*' It wHa one of hie earliest Lonours to Itave botn a naif 
this college., and it wits one of the first hnnoun of this collcgri 
to hare given UJitli to such a son. After bavin}; adunwd tbr 
place of bis education by bis talenta. he soon rose to the fafianl 
of its Ci'tisteoa, and batli ever since been one of ita nittst ili>- 
Unguis bed patrons. 

" Young gentlemen, (the students of the college,} another 
of the fathers of learning and of eloquence is gone. He went 
bcfoiv you in the same patli in which you are now treadingi 
and bath since Inng presided oier, and helped tu coafim. 
the footstope nf tboao who were here labouring up the bill •( 
science and virtue. While you ffrl and deplore hix low as a 
guanliaii of your studicH, and an a model upon whioh jwi 
might form yourselves lor public life, let the meinoTj of wkit 
he was excite you to emulate his fame ; let the sight of what 
ho is. teach you tliat every tiling human is marked with IM- 
{lerffction. 

" At tlic bar he practised for many yean with lauiTsHed 
reputation and success. Strictly upright in his prohMioa, 
he scorned to defend a cause tliat he knew to be unjtut. A 
friend to peace and to the happiness of nuikind, be huoAaa 
with great pains and attention reconciled conteoding putio^ 
while he might fairly, by the rules of his profession^ bare 
drawn from their litigation no inconsiderable profit to dial- 
neK. Compassionate to the injured and distressed, be bath 
ufton jirotected the poor and helpless widow unr^htaoailr 
robbed of her dower, hath heard her with patience whea 
many uitalthier clients were waiting, and bath zealoaalj 
promoted her interest without the prospect of reward, aalen 
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he oonld prevail* to have right dooe to her» and to provide for 
her an easy competence for the rest of her days. 

^ Early in his life» his merits recommended him to his 
prince and to his country, under the late constitution, who 
called him to the first honours and trusts of the government 
In cooncil he was wise and firm, but always prudent and mo- 
derate. Of this he ga^e a public and conspicuous instance, 
afanosl under your own observation, when a dangerous insur- 
rection in a neigUbouring county had driven tlie attorneys 
frm the bar, and seemed to set the laws at defiance. Whilst 
M mtn weie divided betwixt rash and timid counsels, he only, 
wifli wisdom and firmness, ^ized the prudent mean, appeased 
the rioters, punished 4he ring-leaders, and restored the laws 
to their regular course. 

^ The office of a judge of the province was never filled with 
iat^^ty and learning than it was. by him, for several 
befare the revolution. Since that period, he hath re- 
New Jersey in the congress of the United States. 
B«t a declining health, and a constitution worn out with ap- 
pKcalion and with service, obliged him, shortly after, to 
retire from the line of public duty, and hath at length dismiss- 
el him firom the world. 

^ b his private life he was easy and graceful in his man- 
; in his conversation, affable and entertaining, and 
of a smooth and elegant style even in his ordinary 
As a man of letters, he possessed a superior genius^ 
h^ly cultivated by long and assiduous application. His 
researches into the principles of morals and religion were 
deep and accurate, and his knowledge of the laws of his 
oentry extensive and profound. He was well acquainted 
with all flie branches of polite learning ; but he was particn- 
haHj admired for a flowing and persuasive eloquence, by 
ivUch he hmg goveniid in the courts of justice. 
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"As a christian, you know tliat, many years a member of 
thia chbrcli, he wa^ not ashamed of the gD8|>el of Chrut 
Nor could the ridicule of licentious wits, nor the example of 
vice in power, tempt him to disgui»^ the profession of it, or 
to decline from the practice of its virtues. He was, liowevrr, 
liberal in hi^ religious principles. S^nfiililf, as became a 
philosopher, of the rights of private judgment, and of the 
difierenre in opinion that mn^t ne-ccstmrily arise from !)<( 
variety of human intellerti, ht^ wax candid, as became a chris- 
tian, to those who diflVi-cd from him, where he obscncd their 
practtre marked with virtue and piety. But if wo follow 
him to the last scene of his life, and consider him under that 
severe and tetlious disorder which put a period to it, there 
the sincerity of Mh piety, and the force of religion to ttupporl 
llie mind in the most t«rriblo conflicts, was chiefly vi«tlilr. 
For neariy two ycani he bore, with the utmost constancy and 
patience, n di<i'irdi'r that malves us tremble only (o tJitnk of it. 
Vith most exquisite pain it preyed upon him, until it raclMd 
the passages by which life is sustained : yet, in the midst of 
BB much as human nature could endure, he always discoTend 
a submission to the will of heaven, and a r^ignation to bii 
fate, that could only flow (rota the expectation of a better life. 
"Such was the man whose remains now lie before us to 
teach us the most interesting lessons that mortals have t« 
learn, — the vanity of human things ; the importance of etor- 
nity; the holiness of the divine law ; the value of rdigioa ; 
and the certain^ and rapid approach of death." 
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8ph«re of so much usefulness, comrort, and respecUbUity, ha 
was, happily for thU Lountry, subsequently persuaded to [it- 
ten to the invilalion from a distant toluny ; tli'ii di§iii)ctlr 
proving how little regardful he was of personal interest wbea ■ 
opposed to wlint lie (.onceivcd tn be the claims of duty. Ai» * 
tber evidence of tlie pure and disinterested motives whicli it- 
duced liim to leave the scene of his happiness and hnniMir, it 
contuned in the lu^^s of fortune which it involved. Not loif 
before he left Scotland, and while tn a state of suspense un thi 
fiubject of emigration, a gentleman, pos^esited of a larg* pn- 
perty, an old bachelor, and a relation of the family, agreed la 
make him bis heir, pro>ided he would not go to America. 

On the nineteenth of November, 1766, the trustees of ths 
college of New Jersey, unanimously elected Dr. WilhenpoM 
to the office of president, and transmitted a letter to Mfi 
Stockton, a mcfflber uf the board, then in London, requestiif 
him by personal application to solicit a compliance with At 
wishes of the trustees. Party views and feelingt wcr«, »t 
this period, mingled with the management of the college, aad 
such representations of its state were made to Dr. Withcr- 
apoon, as were calculated to induce him to refuse the presi- 
dency ; and this effect was actually produced, until his nut- 
apprehensions were removed by an agent of the board. Or 
the first of October, 1767, a letter from Dr. Witherspoon was 
communicated to the trustees, in which he declined an accept- 
aace of the presidentship of the college. This refusal, bow- 
ever, WH not occasioned by the discouraging accounts which 
had been transmitted tn Scotland relative to the slate of the 
institution : bis unfavourable impressions in that respect, 
which at first were very strong, had been entirely removed. 
To dissolve connexions at home, that had been so long ea- 
dcared to bim, to violate all the attachments and habits «( 
ttw Isnak part of his family, to abandon the theatre of his 
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1iAppifie88 and famey and, in the prime of life, to bary himself, 
as it were, in a new and distant country, were sorrowful and 
weightj considerations. But the reluctance of Mrs. Wither- 
qioon to leave her native country was the principal cause of 
kis refusal, at this time. She was afterwards perfectly re- 
ooBciled to his removal ; and with the affection and piety for 
which sheivas eminently distinguished, cheerfully accompa- 
aied her husband to a foreign country, with no expectation of 
emr returning to the '< land of her father's sepulchres.'^ 

Urged by the representations of those friends whose judg- 
iBent he roost respected, and whose friendship he most esteem- 
tif and animated by the hope that he might repay his sacrifices 
by greater usefulness in the ministry ; and in the interests of 
learning in the new world, he finally resolved to wave every 
oUmt consideration, to cross the ocean, and to assume the 
iaportaat diarge to which he had been called by the concur- 
rest friabes of all the friends of the college. On tlie ninth of 
OaooBber, 1767, Mr. Stockton informed the board of trus- 
tm^ that the difficulties which had prevented Dr. Wither- 
spomi'a acceptance of the presidentship, were now removed ; 
and that, upon a re-election, he would consider it a duty to 
cater into that public service. This intelligence was received 
witb pecaliar satisfaction, and he was immediately and una* 
aiBoosly re-elected. About two months before. Dr. Samuel 
Blair bad been appointed president, but having ascertained 
ttat the re-election of Dr. Witherspoon would secure his 
Krrioes and influence in favour of the college, he made a 
proapt and voluntary tender of his resignation, and thus 
peveoted the embarrassment in which the board of trustees 
might otherwise have been involved. Dr. Witherspoon con- 
sidered this act as an instance of disinterestedness and gene-' 
f^titff highly creditable to Mr. Blair. 
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Dr. Witherspoon arrived with his funiUy in Princeton, it 
AugiiHt. 176B| and on tlic seventecntli of that montb wvia- 
augurated at a sperial meeting oftlie board of truKt^m. Ha 
was tlic etxth jH-rsidctit of the college, from its foundation it 
17*46 ; liis pretlfrtvtiinrs, Dickenson, Burr, Kdwards, Daviad 
and Flnley, were deservedly cclGb^at(^d^u^thvir);(■^ias,U«fs■ 
iogi and jiiety. The fame of hit* literary character, whlck 
had preceded him to this country, brought a gn^at acceiuiM 
of students to tlic institution. This influence was gnatif 
increased by tlie cinumstancc of his being u rorvigncr. M 
his reputation nas widely extended, and lif enjoyed an wUl- 
tional Btl^antage by introducing the more recent inprotc* 
tnentsin tJic system of education. When hea^uiued hiaottee, 
his prudence, talents, and weight of cliaractcr, not only iftt 
an end to party measures in the buai-d nf trumtcea, but greatlf 
contributed to produce tlie same elTctt in the councils of thi 
church to wliich he belonged. 

One of the first benefits which the college received tnm 
the appointment of its new president, was the augmentatioa 
of its funds, which, from a variety of causes, were Uien in a 
low and declining condition. At that pei-iod, it had never 
enjoyed any resources from the slate ; but was entirely dft- 
pendent on private liberality and zeal. The rcputatioa of 
Dr. Witherspoon excited fresh generosity in the public, Mid 
bis personal exertions, which extended from Massachnsetta 
to Virginia, rapidly improved its finances, and placed then 
in a flourishing condition. It was indeed, afterwards pros- 
trated by the revolutionary war, which almost annihilatml 
its resources ; but the friends of learning must recollect, with 
gratitude, how much that institution owed to his cnterpriM 
and talents. The principal advantages, however, which it 
derived, were from hit literature; his mode of snperint^ 
dency ; his example as a happy model of good writing ; a»d 
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tlie tone and taste which he gave to the literary pursuits of 
the college. 

The piety, erudition, knowledge of the world, and deep 
insight into human nature, possc^ised by Dr. Wttherapoon, 
qualified him, in an eminent degree, for the station which he 
BOW filled ; and no man was more prompt and popular as 
presiding officer of a literary institution. In addition to the 
kenefits derived from his great reputation, by the accession 
of students, and the formation of funds, he endeavoured to 
establish the system of education in the college, upon the must 
extensire and respectable basis that its situation and financea 
would permit. Tbe course of instruction had formerly been 
too limited ; and its metaphysics and philosophy were strongly 
tinctured with the dry and uninstructive forms of the schools. 
Iliis, however, was not to be imputed as a defect, to those 
excellent men, who had previously presided over the institu- 
tion : it rather arose from the recent origin of the country, 
the imperfection of its social condition, and the state of its 
literature. Mathematical science received, during his pre- 
sidency, an extension that was before unknown in the college. 
He introduced into philosophy, all tbe most liberal and modern 
improvements of Europe; and extended the philosophical 
course, so as to embrace the general principles of policy and 
public law. He incorporated with it, sound and rational 
netaphysics, equally remote from the doctrines of fatality 
and contingency, from the barrenness and dogmatism of the 
schools, and from the excessive refinements of those contra- 
dictory, bat equally impious, sects of scepticism, which 
wholly deny the existence of matter, or maintain that nothing 
knt natter exists, in the universe. He laid the foundation of 
a oonrse of history ; and tbe principles of taste, and the rules 
of good writing, were aa happily explafned by him, as they 
woe exea^ified in his mannw. It is believed that be was the 
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first man who taiiglit. in America, the substance of tiiOM doe* 
trincsof tiie pliilosophyoftheinindrwliicli Dr. Reid aflcrwarii 
developed with so much surce^^. He caused an imimrtiiit 
revolution in the system of education) wliereby literurjr inqui- 
ries and improvements became more liberal, more cxtrii«TCt 
and more profound. An admirable faruU^ for governing, >nd 
exciting the emulation of tbc youth committed to hiit cut, 
contributed to the success of his various efforts to perfect the 
course of instruction. The great number of men of eminent 
talents, tn the different liberal prureasions, who received from 
him the elements of their education, is the best evidence of 
his services in the college. Under his auspices, a large pro- 
portion of the clergy of the Presbyterian church was furmeil ; 
and to his instructions, America owed many of her most dis- 
tinguished patriots and legislators. He introduced a system 
of public voluntary competitions among the students, in the 
various branches of study pursued in the college. One of 
tbeae consisletl in translating any given pliraae of £nglj«h 
into Latin, on the spot, and without previous preparation ; 
and in an extemporaneous exercise in writing Latin, for the 
completion of which a short specified time of a few minutes 
only were allowed : the competition in Greek was onljr in 
reading, translating, and analysing the language. Thus, 
faithfully and pcrscveringly, he continued to guide the course 
of education in the institution over which be presided, until 
the revolutionary war suspended his functions, and dispersed 
the college. 

When the academical shades were deserted. Dr. Wither- 
apooD found himself introduced into a new field of labour, 
and be appeared in a character widely different from any in 
which he had heretofore been presented to the public Tet 
tilts new scene gave fresh lustre to his fame ; and his talents 
u a legislator portrayed in vivid colours the extent and va- 
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riefy of his mental abilities. Casting aside Us foreign pre- 
jidicesy and embracing with facility the ideas and habits of 
a new country^ and a new state of societyi he became an 
American the moment he landed on our shores. * Being op- 
jHwed in principle to the unjust pretensions of the British 
gDTemmenty he adopted the views^ and participated in the 
opnncils, of the colonists, in the earliest stages of the contest. 
The citizens of New Jersey, who knew and valued his dis- 
tiBguished talents, soon selected him as one of the most suita«- 
Ua delegates to the convention which formed their republican 
constitution in 1776. The professors of the law were lost in 
astonishmenty when he appeared in this respectable assembly 
IS profound a civilian as he had before been known to be a 
philosopher and divine. 

After having taken an active and decided part in the revo- 

Iitionary committees and conventions of the state, he was 

iamnM>ned to the discharge of more important duties. On 

the twenty-first of June, 1776, the provincial congress of 

New Jersey, reposing special confidence in his integrity and 

patriotism, elected him a delegate to the general legislature, 

with instructions to unite with the delegates from the other 

adonies, in declaring them to be independent of the mother 

coontry, should such a measure be considered necessary for 

the preservation of their rights and liberties. Dr. Wither- 

spoon took his seat in congress, a few days previous to the 

fourth of July, and assisted in tliose important deliberations 

which resulted in that deed of noble daring, which severed 

the two countries for ever. When a distinguished member of 

congress said that we were ^^not yet ripe for a declaration of 

independence,'' Dr. Witherspoon replied, <<in my judgment, 

•hr, we are not only ripe but rotting.** 

During the sessions of 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, and 
i^M, be continued to represent the state of New Jersey in 
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the general congresc. with unyielding 2ea! and perseverance 
It is recorded as an evidence of hia devotion to public air>ir% 
that he sometinies atti?iidcd in his seat, without the Irut in- 
tormission, during the nbnie period of hiti annual ap[niat> 
tnents. Such close attendance wwt not required bjr hi«cin- 
Ktituents, nor uat) it of common occurrence, even in lliil 
ftrnson of heroism and self-denial. The state gaTemmenU 
duly regarded the private affairs, and provided for Uio re- 
laxation, of the members, by appointing sttpemamcnrj 
cungressiniial delegates, of uhom a certain number was en- 
pffwcpcd to act as their representatives. From New Jer«y 
they were generally five in number, but two formed a full 
delegation ; thus by apportioning their official trrm. tlie 
vetght of {tnlitical labour became comparatively light, anil 
the division afforded to each member a remission fmm duty, 
ditnng many months in the year. This retirement, however, 
WAS eiitii-ely optional, and Dr. ^Viibersjioon never penniltcd 
any personal considerations to interfere with the course of 
his oflicial duties. In the month of November, I78S, bo 
finally retii-cd from congress, after a long series of important 
set-vices. The energy, promptitude, and talents, which be 
displa}ed in eveiy branch of public business that reqaired 
his attention, and the political wisdom and experience with 
uhirh he enrirhed the national council, attracted the confl- 
dencc and admiration of his colleagues, and elevated hUa, 
with rapidity, to the first raiik^ uiiintic; tlio assembled sages 
and seiMtorH of AiiiiTtra, He was always firm in the ■oat 
glouHiy and formidable aspects of public atfairs, and always 
dis<xn'crcd the greatest power and presence of mind in tha 
uwMit emtiarraHsing Hilualions. ilitt the glorious struggle* la 
which he had participated, was drawing to an honoarable 
cnncluMon, and sensibly feeling, at> a (texagenarian, the ad- 
s of age, ticrcsohrd ton-Mgnhisseal in congress: and. 
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bkd be not deemed Iiia continued exertions an imperatiTC duty, 
would have gladly retired, in some measure, from tbe burdens 
or the cidlogc. ^Vliilc he was engaged h) serving his country 
in the character of a civilian, lie did not lay aside his minis- 
try. He eagerly embraced every opportunity of preaching, 
and of discharging the various duties of his station as a gos- 
pel minister, which lie rotisidcred as his highest honour. 
Nor would he ever consent, as some other clerical membtvs 
of congress did, to rli»ngr, in any particular, the dress which 
distinguished his order. 

It is impossihie to specify the numerous services in which 
be was engaged, during liis long continuance in congress, but 
he participated largely in the toils of the arduou:4 and cxpcn- 
sive mode of pro.wcuting the public business, adopted by that 
body, in the appointment of bnanis and committees. His ta- 
lents as a politician had been thni-oughly tested, previous tn 
bis emigration, as leader of the orthodox party in the church 
of Scotland ; and he was fully prepai-ed to play a much more 
inportant pai-t on the theatre of our giand revolution, than by 
displaying his eloquence and sngacity in the presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies, of Scotland. His powers of 
memory were of vast importance to him in congress : he often 
remarked that be could precisely repeat a s[)cech, or sermon, 
written by himself, by reading it over only three times. The 
nanagement of his memory, and its best application to the 
interests of the cause, wei-c skilfully conducted. He seldom 
altered fully into any debate at first, but reserved himself for 
a concentrated effort : having made himself master of his sub- 
ject, he methodically composed a speech, committed it to me- 
Bory, and'dclivCred it in congress. Being a ready speaker, 
and possessing a remarkable talent for extemporaneous dis- 
coune, be [vefaced his written orations, by replying to some 
pr»Tio«»spea]4|^ and deatccously proceeding with his pre- 
VoL. U— E «■ 
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RartKl' Hf^hes, astnnislietl tlie whole hnuse by the regslmr 
an>ng^tfent of his ideas, h\» command or laogunge, mil bis 
preciJftHi on subjects nf impitrtitiicc. 

On-the seventh of Ortobcr. 1 776, be waa appointed a mrm- 
beroftbe secret comDiitlue, the iliilies of which re^iuircd in- 
defatigable attention^ and wrrc of the first importance in tlie 
prosOrution of the wat-. In tlir fiilluwing month, i-tiiigreaa 
t^ok into coRsideratiiiii the lamentable state of Ihe armyf 
Ybich, dispirited by losses and fatigues, was retreating al- 
most Jiaked and barefooted, in the cold of November, before a 
nuDteroHs, well appointed, and victorious army, through a 
desponding country, "much more disposed to secure safety 
by -submission, than to seek it by a manly resistance." A 
gi^at number of the troops bad disbanded, the terms of ser- 
vice of many others had nearly expired, and the army was 
Bielling away under the influence of this fatal and universal 
CBuae. Little hope existed of retaining tbcm after they pos- 
sessed a legal right to be dischRrr^ed, nor of supplying their 
places w ith oilier recruits. 'I'liis riiiiiil crifciUling <if a feeble 
army, acceleralcd by the iiniiiei-ous descitioTis of the Pennsyl- 
vania militia, ronlriboted to tlic gciifial opitiion that the con- 
test was appi'itarhin^ Hh li'riiiiiialiiin : and that no efforts of 
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co-operate with general Washington in this important hnni- 
ness : they were also empowered to inquire into, and redress, 
to the utmost of their power, the grievances of the soldiers. 

On the twelfth of Decemhcr, congress retired to Balti- 
more, and a general expectation prevailed that no efectua! 
resistance could he made to the advance of the enemy. But 
the bold and unexpected attacks made at Trenton and Prince- 
ton, had a most extensive influence on the fate of the war, and 
created a confidence in the body of the people, that proper ex- 
ertions on their part wouhl be crowned with ultimate success : 
they saved Philadelphia for the present w inter ; they .•ccovered 
the state of New Jersey ; they revived the drooping spirits of 
America; and they gave a sensible impulse to the recruiting 
service throughout the United States. The firmness manifest- 
ed by congress during the gloomy and trying period which 
intervened between the loss of Fort Washington, and the bat- 
tle of Princeton, entitles tlie members of that day to the ad- 
miration of the world, and the gratitude of their compatriots. 
Unawed by the dangers witli which tliey were threatened, 
and regardless of personal safety, they did not, for an instant, 
admit the idea tliat the independence they had declared, was 
to be surrendered, and peace purchased hy relurnit^ to their 
ancient colonial situation. As the British army advanced 
through Jersey, and the conser|uent insecurity of Philadel- 
phia rendered an adjournment of congress a necessary mea- 
sure of precaution, their exertions seemed to increase w ith 
their diiBculties. When re-assemhied at Baltimore, their re- 
flolations exhibited no evidences of confusion or dismay ; and 
the most judicious efforts were made to repair the mischiefs 
produced by past errors in the military system. They sought 
to remove the despondency which was seizing and paralysing 
the public mind, by an address to tiie states, in which every 
argument was suggested which could rou^e them to vigorous 
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action, 'flris tiervuiu ftod clotiuent ap])ciJ wm pre|ntTillLy 
s comutittce, cunKisUiig uT Dr. Withtrspnnn, Mr. RidianI 
Henry Lee, anil Mr. Ailains ; uho, at the same timc^ Here 
cliargei) witli fraiuing a recommendation to the several states, 
to a()poiRt SI day of Tasting, humiliation, uiid prayer. In Ute 
year I'TT. be ciinlinued to serve on various important coui* 
mittceH, and was {laKicularly actire as a member of tin 
boanl or wj^r. 

Qn ijie twenty-first qT Januarr, 1778, the board of war 
autnnilt^'a impart to congresst relative to American priwn- 
•rs in the power of tlic enemy, stating in substance, that 
about ninfl hundred privates, and three hundred officera, were 
then ii^ithe^ity- of New York; that the (onoer had been 
crowded All* t lie summer in sugar-houses, and thirty of tin 
lattec,c<^nfltie(| in tlie provost-guard, and in the most loaUi- 
some jails ; that, since the beginning of October, all these 
prisoners, both officers and privates, had been confined in pri- 
son-shipri. or the provost ; that the general allowance'of pro- 
vi>i(iiis did not, at the iiiii^it, exceid foi:r ounces ui iiuat. and 
the same quantity of brciid per man, daily ; thai Iht- prison- 
ers had hi-cn UMjally treated «ilh tinimrdlulcd cnicity. and 
with the iiHist sliidicd and illihrral insult : thai it had been 
a commnii [iraclicc ^^ ith the eiieniy. nn the fust rapture of u 
prisoner, to krei. Iiiin three, four, atxl even fne ila; s. with- 
out a iniirsri of provisious of urn kind, and then to leuijit him 
to enlist with the new h'vies. in order l» save his life: that 
there wri'e nunieri>os inst;inres of pi'i.soners porisliing in all 
the agonies of huni^ei- from tlieii' se(ere trealment : and, ttiat 
being setiri'ully slriiiiinl. « hen talvcu. of llie clothes in their 
posseHsiim, ihoy ^tillered greatly for the want of tlu'm. during 
their coiiiiTirriiej.l. Man\ olh.'r fa.ls were ytale.l, which ex- 
tiled ulli^ersal indignation and ahl.orivnce. Tliis develop- 
ment of the brutal rii;onr ami iii.Mills e\|ierieLued by their 
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feDow citizens* excited the strongest sensations in congi*ess, 
and a series of energetic resolutions were immediately adopt- 
eif directing an equal number of the enemy^s officers and pri- 
vates, to bo subsisted^ imprisoned, and treated in the same 
manner as the American prisoners were subsisted* imprison* 
edy and treated by the British. The treatment received by 
the prisoners in the hands of congress had previously afford- 
ed an honourable contrast to the barbarities exercised in New 
York. They had been plentifully supplied with provisions, 
and permitted to reside, and purchase, without control, within 
the jarisdiction of the states; the officers had been suffered to 
live, on their parole, in good quarters, receiving a weekly 
allowance of two dollars from congress ; and few, even of the 
privates, had been, for any length of time, confined in jail, 
but, on the contrary, were allowed to work abroad, and re- 
ceive the price of their labour. Congrc^ also appointed a 
committee, consisting of Dr. Witherspoon, Mr. J. B. Smith, 
Mr. Lovel, and Mr. G. Morris, to prepare a manifesto on 
the injurious treatment received by the American prisoners. 
On the thirtieth of the following October, this eloquent pro- 
testation was promulgated by the unanimous consent of con- 
gress. From the fervid strain of piety in which it is couched, 
and the solemnity of the appeals to ^Uliat Being who is 
equally the father of All,^' it would seem to be the work of 
one of His ministers ; and it may, perhaps, be safely assumed 
to be the production of Dr^ WithersiK)on, especially as it is 
well known that the admirable publications of congress, call-i 
ing their constituents to seasons of fasting and prayer, came 
from his pen. It concludes in the following manner : ** While 
the shadow of hope remained that our enemies could be taught 
by our example, to respect those laws whicii are held sacred 
among civilized nations, and to comply witli tlie dictates of a 
religion which they pretend, in common with us, to believe 
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mnd revere, they have been left to the iof mnce of flnft veligiHi 
and that example. But since thieir iBcorrigibk dfa|ioaitiiM 
cannot be touched by kindness and compassion, it becaiiJM 
our duty, by other means, to vindicate the rights oflivmd* 
ty — ^We, therefore, the congress of the United States of 
rica, do solemnly declare and proclaim» that if oar 
presume to execute their threats, or persist in their piOBcat 
career of barbarity, we will take such exemplary Veageaace 
as shall deter others from a like conduct We appeal to that 
God who searcheth the hearts of men, for the rectitude of our 
intentions ; and in his holy presence declare, that as ve are 
not moved by any light and hasty suggestions of anger or re- 
venge, so, through every possible change of fortune, wo will 
adhere .to this our determination.^ 

On the twenty-seventh of August, 1778, Dr. Witiierspoaa 
was appointed, together with Robert Morris, Elbridge Gerry, 
Richard Ucnry Lee, and Gouvemeur Morris, to consider the 
state of the money and finances of the United States, and 
report thei-eon, from time to time ; and on the twenty-fifth of 
November, he submitted to congress, powers to the delegates 
of New Jersey to ratify the articles of confederation and per- 
petual union. On the subsequent day, he signed that feeble 
instrument, which, however, was not rendered com|)letc until 
the a( cession of the state of Maryland, on the first of March, 
1781. In the year 1779, he particularly distinguished him- 
self as a member of the committee appointed to devise means 
for proairing supplies for the army, in which duty he was 
ably assisted by the financial knowledge of (iouverneur Mor- 
ris, and the economical principles of Roger Sherman. 

Numerous applications had been made to congress, on tlie 

t of the states of New York and New Ilampsliire, praying 

r interfei*ence in quelling the disturbances and animosities 

the inhabitants of the district entitled the New Hamp- 
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shire Grants. We have already referred to the difficulties 
which had arisen on this unfortunate question ; but to settle 
it finally, on the twenty-second of May, 1779, the delegates 
from New York proposed a series of resolutions on the sub* 
ject. They urged that both New Hampshinatfind New York, 
at the time when the United States were subject to the crown 
of Great Britain, exercised jurisdiction over the inhabitants of 
the district, who now refused their allegiance, and attempted 
to constitute themselves into a separate state, under the as- 
samed name of Vermont. They furtlicr maintained that the 
thirteen acknowledged states were severally entitled to, and 
ought to be supported in, the possession of all the lands and 
territories which appertained of right to each of them while 
subject to the British king ; and that no part of one or more 
of the United States ought to be permitted to separate there- 
from, and become independent thereon, wittiout the express 
consent and approbation of sucli state, or states, respectively;' 
On tlie first of June, congress resolved to appoint a committee 
to repair to the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants, 
and investigate the causes of their refusal to continue citizens 
of the respective states whicli previously exerci^d jurisdic- 
tion over them : they instructed the committee to confer w^ith 
the people, and to adopt every prudent measure to promote. 
an amicable settlement of tlie existing diflTerenccs, and to pre- 
vent divisions and animosities so prejudicial to the interests 
of the United States. On the succeeding day, Dr. Wittier- 
spoon, With four other members, any three* of vVhoni were 
empowered to act, was appointed to execute this delicate aiid 
important mission; a,nd, as congress anticipated very salutary 
eflbctsGrom tlie exertions of their delegates, all further con- 
sideration of the subject was post|>«)ned until they made their 
report Dr. Withersiwon acted in this business with his 
usual ability ami rircumspcction, and on the thirteenth of 
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JqTy, he». together with his ceHeiigue Mr. Atlee, hdd Mhit 

4i^gi^ an accc^nnt 9F their piMeedings In the nortli. It 

happened, however, that a majority or the committee did att 

meet in the ilistrlct which th^j were appointed to examiiie^ 

and the duty biPg of course informal fy executed, no rcipilar 

report was ever made to congress. Bat the practical infima* 

« tiOfi ga^ered by him, during the ex^^nrsion, was, doiibflMB» 

of great Advantage in the deTibcratlons of that body. In the 

long and intricate arrangement of this revolting affair, which, 

at bge period, endangered the internal peace of the country. 

. Rop^in^ the impracticability of designating, and com- 

' liienting^ on the varied and incessant services perfonbed by 
Dr. Witherspoon, during his public career, and of anatyahig 
the wliote extent and power of his political ideas, it may witk 
- m jCiltice te observed, that, on almost all subjects respectiog 
f^^cb he differed from his brethren in congress, his principles 
W\t been justified by the result. A few examples are oflfared 
in support of this opinion ; restricted, liowever, to his oppo- 
aitioii to the expensive mode of supplying the ai*my by com- 
mission, to tlie emission of paper currency, and to his ideas 
toucliing the inefBcacy of the original confederation. 
It was the custom of congress, in the first years of tlie 

. wart to 8U[(ply the army by allowing a certain commission 

peV^ cent, on the monies expended by the commissioners. This 

' * * ' ■* ■ ta . 

stipulated commission, g^nted as a compensation to the coin- 

•' " * . * 

bijssary, wa^ founded, in a 'gr^at measure, on the prejudices 

eiitertMncd against die system adoptc'd by Great Britain fur 
pi*ocuring supplies by Contract Dr. Witherspoon was vni* 
formly and strongly opposed to this wast^AiI system, which, 
indeed, after some time, excited great disgiwt. It was con- 
sidered as an inducement to purchase for the continent afrbigli 
prices, because the purchaser thereby enhanced his own emo- 
luments. On the twenty-eighth of May, 1779, the board of 
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treasiiry submitted a report to coogress, in which, after de- 
Glaring it to be impracticable^ in their opinion, to carry oa 
tte war by paper emissions, at the existing enormous expen* 
aea of the commissary-generaFs, quarter-master-general'a, 
and nedical departments, they stated that an universal opinion 
]««TaUed, that one cause of the alarming expenses in those 
departments was the commissions granted to the numerous 
penons employed in purchasing for the army ; and that a 
▼ery general dissatisfaction had taken place on that account 
among the citizens of the United States : hence they recom- 
awnded that the departments referred to, should be placed oif 
a diffin«nt footing* with resi>ect to tlie expenditure of public 
■Miney. A committee being appointed to devise a plan of 
xetrenchment, the officers who were thus pubMcIy exposed to 
censure, became dissatisfied and indignant Colonel Wads- 
worthy the commissary general ^of purchases, tendered hi» 
iwiignation; and a similar spirit prevailed among a portion 
of kis deputies and agents* A conciliatory resolution of 
congress, expressing their full confidence in the iptegrity and 
abilities of the heads of the departments, and their speedy 
intention of adopting measures to distinguish the faithful 
ikom the unfaithful among their agents, secured for a time 
the fiurtber services of Mr. Wadsworth, and calmed the agi^ 
tation which prevailed among his inferior officers. 

Tlie committee appointed on the twenty-eighth of May 
HMde their report on the ninth of July, 1779, which resulted 
in nothing more than an earnest request to the executive 
powors of tlie several states, to make a strict inquiry into the 
conduct of the agents of the relative departments, to remove 
or suspend those guilty of misbehaviour, and to appoint sub- 
stitntes. The lamentable state of the army towards the close 
of the year 1779, threatened with actual famine, and perish- 
iiq;.with cold, together with the enormous debts contracted 
Vol. U.— F f 
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by tlie public agents, nnd ttic totiil di-struction of Dicir credit, 
ilemandetl the most serious attenliou of congress. A nennr- 
rangemeat w^ therefore made on the first of January, iTtH, j 
Whereliy Uie cum luissary- general was to receive a fixed m- | 
minal Kalary in tlie paper currency. But this system wuM .] 
modified, tliat it inci-eased, instead of diminishing, the em- 
barrassments of the department ; and it was soon Tound diffi- 
cult to obtain suitable a^isiataiits and agents fur the compen- 
oatiim allowed. Tlie crisis now arrived. Colonel Wadatnrik I 
advised general Waslitngtnn. in the month of Janu»r7, ITBO, | 
that, having neither mimey nor credit, it was out of his pover 
longer to supply the army nith moat ; and the assistant cam- 
missaryi residing in camp, gave notice, that his stork of pm- 
visioiis was on the point of being exhausted, and tliat be bail 
nn immediate prospect of a further supply. In this crttinl 
silualion, the commander in chief was compelled, lioweffr 
disugri'eable, to make u recpiisitiun on each county in tlie 
state of New Jersey, for a certain quantity of meat and flour, 
and to threaten that, if they did not voluntarily afford the 
relief required vvilliin six days, the extremity of the case 
would ublige him to resort to impressment. Let it be re- 
membered, in justification of a sevci-e hut unavoidable me»- 
sui-e, that tbc patient and heroic army had been, Bomettmea, 
five or aix days together without bread; at other times, aa 
many days without meat; and once or twice, two or tlire« 
days without cither; and that, at one time, the soldiers eat 
every kind of horse*food but hay : we may truly say, in the 
words of Washington to general Schuyler, that being "be- 
reft of every hope from the commissaries, nothing but this 
great exertion could have saved the army from dissolution, 
or starving." 

This important subject was frequently the object of legisla- 
tive consideration until the beginning of 1781, when a great 
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and judicious revolution took plax:e in the civil executive de- 
partments by the apjiointment of a secretary for foreign 
affairs, a secretary at war, a secretary of marine, and, above 
all, of a superintendant of finance. The improvement and 
regulation of the finances; the establishment of order and 
economy in the expenditure of the public money ; and the di- 
rection and control of all persons employed in procuring sup- 
plies for the public service ; were a part of the duties assigned 
to tbe last mentioned officer, the execution of which rescued 
the country from ruin, and exalted a Morris to the rank and 
grandeur of a Washington. In all his financial arrangements, 
Mr. Morris found a warm supporter in Dr. Witherspoon, 
particularly with respect to the decrease of the army expen- 
ditares. He strenuously combated the old mode of supply- 
ing the army, until, after a long experience of its ill effects, 
he, in conjunction with Mr. Morris, and a few firm and judi- 
cious associates, prevailed on congress to have it done by 
contract, or by allowing to the purchaser, a certain sum per 
ration. This useful and economical measure was adopted on 
Uie tenth of July, 1781, when the superintendant of finance 
was authorised to procure, on contract, all necessary supplies 
for the use of the army, or armies of the United States, and 
also for the navy artificers and prisoners of war. 

After the first, or second, emission, Dr. Witherspoon reso- 
lotely opposed (and even hazarded his popularity by the 
strenuousness of his opposition) all further issues of the paper 
currency which inflicted so deep a wound on public credit, 
and occasioned so much private distress. To liquidate the 
expenses of the war, immense sums were emitted in bills of 
credit, and the same method was adopted by the respective 
states to provide for their internal wants. At length this 
paper currency, unsupi>orted by solid funds, and resting 
solely on public credit, was multiplied beyond the rules of 
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suund policy, and having escecdeil tite URcful i1«tnand fur it 
as a medium of commerce, it became iiropurtionnbly rtdncfd. 
Tlw arts of open and of secret enemies, tiic disgraceful avidttj 
of professed friends, and the scarcity of forelgR comnwdKlm. 
were assigned by congi-css as additional causes of the depre- 
ciation of the currency, which involved ronsequeiicfft cvjnatlv 
obvinus and alarming. Depravity of morals, injuatire to in- 
dividuals, a precarious supply for the war, the dc(»y of pnblit 
virtue, tlic debasement of the public faith, and the destruction 
of the honour, safety, and independence of tiie United Stain, 
constituted the long train of evils to be ap pre lien ikd from 
that depreciation. On the twenty-third of Junit, 1775, Hit 
first emission of two millionsof dollars took phice; andonttii 
twenty-ninth of November, 1779, the date of the final issue, 
the aggregate of the bills, tlirn in ciixulation, aninunled to 
two hundred millions of dollars : of this sum 63,50o,3DD dol- 
lars were emitted in the year 17"^. ajul l4O,n5'3,4R0 dollars 
in 1779. This vast quantity of bills had been unavoidably 
issued at a time when no regular civil governments existed 
possessing siit&cient energy to enforce tlie collection of taxes, 
or to provide funds for their redemption. 

The rapid di'preciation of the continental currency was 
long viewed witli fiar and anxiety by the Judicious friends 
of the revolution, and various unsuccessful expedients were 
essayed for the jiurposc of checking its progress. The ori- 
ginal plan of sinking the bills by apportioning the amount 
nmoiig the several stiites, totally I'ailud; and the confidence 
placed in the public authorities was so linutoil, that it was 
found necessary, five mouths after llic first emission, to ap- 
point a cnnimitire to take into consideration the refusals (a 
receive in payment, or give curivnry to, llie bills (hat had 
been issued. On tlic eleventh of January. 1776, it was re- 
solved that if any |icmon refused to receive those bills in pay- 
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nenty or endeavcMired to^obstriict and discourage the currency 
or circiilatian thereof, he should be considered, published, 
aod treated, as an ememy of his country, and precluded tpom 
ill trade or intercourse with the inhabitants of the colonies ; 
and, on the fourteenth of January, 1777, it was decreed, that 
whosoever should offer, ask, or receive more, in the said bills. 
Cm* any gold or silver coins, bullion, or any other species of 
■M>ney, than the nominal amount thereof in Spanish milled 
dollars ; or more, in tlie said bills, for any lands, houses, or 
goods, than the same could be purchased at, in gold, silver, 
•r any other species of money ; or should offer to sell any 
gsods or commodities for gold or silver coins, or any other 
qpeoaes of money, and refuse to sell the same for the said con- 
tuental bills ; every such person ought to be deemed an enemy 
to tire liberties of the United States, and to forfeit tlie value 
of file money so exchanged, or house, land, or commodity, so 
sold or offered for sale« It was also recommended to the state le« 
l^latnres to enact laws inflicting penalties to prevent such per- 
aidous practices ; and making the bills of credit issued by 
congress, a legal tender in payment of public and private 
debts ; and a refusal thereof, an extinguishment of such debts. 
To aid in restoring the utility, if not the credit, of the conti- 
nental currency, it was earnestly recommended to the legis- 
latures of the respective states to regulate and ascertain the 
price of labour, manufactures, internal produce, and commo- 
ditiea imported from foreign countries, and to authorise proper 
agents to take from any engrossers, forestallers or other persons 
possessed of a larger quantity of any such commodities or 
provisions than were competent for the private annual con- 
samptioB of their families, and who refused to sell the surplus 
at the regulated prices, paying only those prices for the same. 
The states were also earnestly requested to refrain from fur- 
tlicr emissions of bills of credit, to call in their paper-money 
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in circulation, and cancel it hy loans or taxes, and in Tuturc lo 
{>ri)vidc for the exigencies of war, and tlic support iif giivt-rn- 
ment in tliat manner. 

Numerous other expedienfs were unsucce-ssfuily resorted to 
by congress, to checlt this growing evil, and provide for llif 
current expenses of the war. Among these wci-e the c«t«- 
blishment of loan offices, the large quotas demanded from tix 
eeveral states, the requisitions made on them, the rcdemplios 
of certain emissions, and their acceptance in pay uicnt of dcbb 
and taxes hy the continental treasurer, the cessatitm of emis- 
sions, and decrease of the quantity of bills in circulation. An 
a specimen of the little reliance and astonishing lukewarm- 
ness of the states, the requisition of thirtieth of October, I TBI, 
is produced : at the close of the year 17S3, only I,4BG,51I 
dollars and 'l cents had been received at the treasury. Ano- 
ther requisition of two niillions, made in October, irs^. wiu 
so little regarded, that the superintendant of finance fuund it 
belter to receive and credit the {>a)try payments tendered, as 
pai't of the previous requisition for eight millions. On the 
Uiirtcenlh of September, 1 779, the national debt amounted, !■ 
hills of credit, and foreign and domestic loans, to 197,6e2,9BS 
dollars : at that period, the taxes paid into tlie treasury only 
amounted to 3,OS7,560 dollars, and the sum of the loans re- 
ceived was 33,734,105; so that the aggregate of the monies 
supplied to congr&ss by tlie people of America was no more 
than 36,701,663 dollars. Such were the difficulties to which 
tliat body was exposed by the negligence of the state govern- 
ments, whose dilatory compliance with the requisitions and 
recommendations of congress, originated those enormous 
emissions of paper-currency, two hundred millions of which 
wei-c sunk in the hands of their constituents. 

Congress, finding their utmost efforts unavailing, at length 
determined, by their resolutions of the firiit and third of Sep- 
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tembtr, 1779, that it ww^ inexpedient to derive the supplies 
for a continuance of the war from emissions of bills of credit. 
The sum in circulation being now 1599948,880 dollars ; they 
fiirther resolred, on no account whatever, to emit a greater 
additonal amount than would complete the sum of two hundred 
millions ; and to issue such part of the balance onlj, being 
40,051,120, as might be absolutely necessary for public exi- 
gencies, before adequate supplies could be obtained from the 
states : the whole amount, however, was completed and ex- 
pended in less than three months from this time. 

This decisive act, however, produced no effect in repairing 
tibe credit of a currency, whose diminution in value arose 
from the vast quantity in circulation : it was, in fact, impossr- 
Ue not to anticipate depreciation, and preposterous to en- 
deavour to correct it, while a community, consisting of three 
millions, was flooded with an unfunded paper currency 
amounting to two hundred millions. At length, ^^ the first 
great and deliberate breach of public faith,'' as it was styled 
by Dr. Witherspoon, was committed by the act of eighteenth 
March, 1780, making silver and gold receivable in payment 
(rf the state quotas, at the rate of one Spanish milled dollar 
in lieu of forty dollars of the paper currency. This " act of 
bankruptcy,'' as the duke de Yergennes was pleased to call 
it, was followed by new estimates of depreciation, of seventy- 
live and one hundred and fifty, for new state paper, which 
was itself sunk to two or three for one. Its decline became 
more rapid as its total dissolution approached, an event in 
which the number of sufferers was almost co-equal with the 
amount of the American population. 

All the talents and influence of Dr. Witherspoon were op- 
posed to this destructive system of emissions, in every stage 
of its progress ; and he denounced it as precisely adapted, if 
any thing could do it, to defeat the revolution. Instead of 
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Thc argumentative eloquence of Dr. Withcrspoon, and bis 
few associates, was unable to clieck those measures of con- 
gress in relation to the finances, tending to destroy public 
credit, which, although unavoidable in principle, he believed 
to be susceptible of salutary modifications. His remarks on 
the interest of loan-office certificates will convey some idea 
of indignant and powerful opposition to all measures calcD- 
latcd to depress public credit, and widen the breach of public 
faitli. On llie tenth of September. 1777, congress deterrain- 
«'d that tht' interest arising on :lII loan-office cei'tifiratcs issu- 
ed, i.r tl) be issued, iiefore t!if lii'st of Manli. irrs. should be 
annuiilly piiid in bills of exchange on llie Unilcil States' cora- 
mi^i^inners in I'lins. (hi the ttteTity-ei,:;htli of June. 17R0. it 
was n-solvcd tbat all loans tliat bad been made to tlic United 
Stales should be finally discliai'sed, liy pilling tbe full car- 
rent 1 alue of tlie bills « hen loaned, in Si>anisl. milled dollars ; 
ascei'lai:iing tbe value of tbe s;iid bills at tbe dale of the loans, 
hy rominiting Ihereon a prognssive I'ule of deprecialion. com- 
meneins ^^itil Hie fii-st <hiy "i' Septeniiier, 1777, and nmliiiu- 
ing, ill geoineli'iia! pnigi-essiuii. IVoni ju'i'tod to jieiiod, to the 
eighteeiilJM.f Mai-cii. 17S0. Tlie ileiirceialion, altbe seveinl 
perioils. was .■stabli^bed as follows. 

March 1. i:7s, one dollar iiiid tiiire 'inai'tcrs oF continen- 
tal rnneney fur one Spanish milled dutlai'. 
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September 1, 1778; as four of the former for one* of the 
letter. 

March 1, 1779 ; as ten of the former for one of^e latter. 

September 1, 1779 ; as eighteen of the formed for one of the 
latter. 

March 18, 1780; as forty of the former for one of the 
latter. 

At the same time, it was determined tliat the principal of 
all certificates taken out after the eighteenth of March, 1780, 
shoidd be discharged at the rate of one Spanish milled dollar 
for forty dollars of the continental bills of credit : jon the eighth 
of NoT^nber, the interest on all loan-office certificates, after 
Ih^ twenty-eighth of June, was made payable according to 
the same rule of depreciation. 

While the resolutions j[br discontinuing the payment of 
iateiwt on loans by bills on Europe, for the perC[>rmance of 
which congress stood formally pledged by their act of tenth 
Sqilember, 1777, was under consideration, Dp^ Witherspoon 
addressed the house in opposition to the full adoption of the 
iMasure. He admitted that it might probably be unavoida- 
Ua in the circumstances to which congress was reduced ; but 
Urn step was so full of importance, and its consequences so 
♦wming with danger, that a strict scrutiny ought to be insti- 
titedf whether any possible addition could, be made to it, 
which might, in some degree, prevent the, evils to be appre- 
kepdedy or, at least, exculpate congress^ and 'convince the 
psUic that it proceeded from absolute necessity. ^^ Sir," said 
he, f ' if we enter into these resolves as they «taRd, it will be a 
ddilicrate deviation from an express and absolute stipulation, 
and, therefore, it will give the last stab to public credit. It 
will be in vain, in future, to aak the public^ to believe any pro- 
mise we shall make, even when tli^ most clear and explicit 
groonds of confidence are produced. Perhaps it will he said 
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tliat public credit is already gone ; anil it hath been said tbl4 
there is no raorc in this, than in neglecting t'l pay tlitj laan* 
o£Bce cci-tilicateH of Uter date ; but thutigU there were no oUicr 
differences between them, this being anothrr and frcsh«r in- 
stance of the same, it uill liave an additional evil influeBce 
on |iublic credit. But, in fact, there is something morein it 
than in the other : the solemn stipulation of cnnsre$s, speci- 
fying the manner in which the interest was to be paM, was 
considered as an additional security, and gave a value to 
these cci'tificates which the others never had. Now it is plaint 
that the particular promise of giving bills upon Europe, aa it 
had an eDVK:t. and was intended to have it, in procuring cre- 
dit, it must, when broken, or witlidrawn, operate in the most 
powerful manTier to our prejudice." After adverting to tbe 
depreciation of the currency, and tbf utter ruin of many with- 
in Ilia knowledge, who, relying on the most solemn protesti- 
tioas of congresfl, that the money should be ultimately redeem- 
ed, dollar for doUar, had sold their estates at what they 
tlioiis^lit ii high )irict'. lie thus continued : " 1 cuiiiiot help re- 
qiii"^ting ningiTss to attend to the stiite of lliosc persons who 
holdllie loan-office cerlifitalcswliiclnli-cw interest on France; 
they are all, without exception, tlierirmest, and safest friends 
to the cause of America ; they wci-e in general the most firm 
and artive, and generous friends. Alany of them advanced 
laige snnis of hard money, to assist you in carrying on the 
war in Canada. None of them at all put away even the loan- 
ollirc rcrtillcatcs on speculation, hut cithci" from a generous 
intention of serving the [niblic. ot- from an cntiiT confidence 
in the public credit." — "Nothing can he more unequal and 
injnriotis, than i-eckoning the money by the deprecialion, 
either hefoir or after the first of March. 1778 ; fur a great 
part of the money in all the loan-offices, was such as bad 
hien paiil up in its nominal value, in consequence of the ten- 
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dcr laws. This points you. Sir, to another class of people, 
fjroiB whom money was taken ; viz* widows and orphans, 
corporations and public bodies. How many guardians were 
mctuaHy led, or indeed were obliged, to put their depreciated 
and depreciating money in the funds : — I speak from good 
knowledge.'' Having stated some instances of this nature, he 
ptu cec ds : ''Now it must be known to every body, that since 
the payment of the interest — bills gave a value to these early 
loans, many have continued their interest in them, and rest- 
ed, in a manner, wholly on them for support. Had they en- 
tertained the slightest suspicion that they would be cut off, 
tliey GouId have sold them for something, and applied them- 
felves to other means of subsistence; but as the case now 
stands, you are reducing not an inconsiderable number of 
yonr very best friends to absolute beggary. During the whole 
period, and through the wliole system of continental money, 
your friends have suffered alone; the disaffected and luke- 
warm have alwa^rs evaded the burthen, have, in many instan- 
ces, turned the sufferings of the country to their own account^ 
have triumphed over the whigs, and, if the whole shall be 
crowned by this last stroke, it seems hut reasonable that they 
AonU treat us with insult and derision. And what faith do 
yoo expect the public creditors should place in your promises 
of era- paying them at all ? What reason, after what is past, 
have tiiey to dread that you will divert the fund which is now 
■entioned, as a distant source of payment ? If a future con- 
gress shoold do this, it would not be one whit worse than 
what has been already done." He then expatiated on the 
tonseqnences which would immediately follow this resolution ; 
—the most insnlting abuse from the enemy ; the accusations of 
fte most oj^ressive tyranny, and grossest fraud ; the poison- 
hig of the public mind by making congress ridiculous and 
csntOBiptible ; and tile rage and disappointment of their plnn- 
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ilcred, Knd Inng ruincil, friend!!, wliich, from (he elTrctof pn*- 
er and circumstances in all great find fierce political conttt* 
tioit§. might burst forth in furious and violent cffurU of drspiir. 
" Must this be risked," he exclaimed, " at a crisis when tti 
j)coplo begin tn be fatigued with the war, to feel the httTj 
expense of if, hv t.ixes : and when the enemy, convinctd of 
their folly in their former seTerities, are doing every diing 
Uiey can to ingratiate themselves with the public at lar^' 
But althongh our friends should not be induced to take liokst i 
and seditious mensureM all at once, I am almost certain it «^ i 
pruiluce a partiruhir hatred and ronlempt of congress, llie 
repri'scntatirc bud^ of the unioj), and a stiJJ greater hatroi) of 
the individuals who compose the body at tliig time. Oae 
thing will undoubtedly happen, that it wilt greatly lAate&e 
respect which Is due from the public to this body, and thrtt- 
fore weaken their authority in nil otlier parts of their pr*- 
ceedings. I hrg leave to say, Sir, that in all prvbahility it 
will lay the fotHidation for other greater and more scand^oas 
steps of the same kind. You will say, what greater can there 
he ^ Look hack a tittle to your history. The first great and 
deliberate breach nf public faith, was the act of eighteenth 
^larrh, 1780, reducing the money to forty for one, which wu 
declaring that you would pay your debt at sixpence in the 
pound, — hut did it not (urn ? No : by and by it waa set, in this 
Btale and others, at seventy-five, and finally at one bandred 
and fifty, for one, in new paper and in state paper, whick in 
six months rose to four for one. Now, Sir, what will be the 
case w ith these certificates ? Before this proposal was known. 
their fised price was about half a crown for a dollar, of the 
estimated depreciated value; when this resolutioa is fairly 
fixed, they will immediately fall in valae, perhaps to a ihit- 
ling the dollar, probably leas. Multitndea of people in den- 
gair, and absolute necessity, will sell ihm for otai to b»- 
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fbingy and when the holders come at last to apply for their 
Boneyy I think it highly probable you will give them a scale 
9f depreciation, and tell them ^hey cost so little, that it would 
to an injury to the public to pay the full value. And in trutby 
BiTf supposing, you finally to pay the full value of the certifi- 
cates to the holders, the original and most meritorious pro- 
prietors willy in many, perhaps in most, cases, lose the 
whole.'' After depicting, in a masterly manner, the efiect 
which the adoption of this measure would have on foreign 
nations, the contemptible light in which this country would 
be placed by it, and the folly of sup^iosing that other sover- 
eigns would sufier their subjects, who held certificates, to be 
laundered in so wanton and extravagant a manner, he asks 
with what face congress could expect to receive credit in fo- 
reign parts, and in future loans, after having so notoriously 
▼iolated every engagement which it had hitherto made ? and 
oondudes by commenting on the facility of procuring funds 
fhm our own citizens, if they could but lay a foundation for 
pvUic credit ^< All these things, Mr. President," said he, in 
concluding, ^^ proceed upon certain and indubitable principles, 
which never fail of their efiect : therefore, you have only to 
make your payments as soon, as regular, and as profitable, 
as other borrowers, and you will get all the money you want ; 
and, by a small advantage over others, it will be poured in 
iqpon you, so that you shall not need to go to the lenders, for 
tiiey will come to you.'* 

Dr« Witherspoon warmly maintained the absolute necessity 
of onion, to impart vigour and success to the measures oC 
government 5 and he strongly combated the opinion expressed 
la congress, that a lasting confederacy among the states, for 
their future security and improvement, was impracticable. 
He declared that such sentiments were calculated greatly to 
derange the ninds of the people, and weaken their efibrts in 
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defence of the country. " I confeas," said te, " it would t« 
me greatly diminish the glory »nd importance of the struggle, 
whether considered as for the rights of mankind in genend, 
or for the prosperity aixl liupjiiness of this continent in futun 
times. It would quite dcpri'riatc the object of hope, as well 
aa place it at a greater iHsliincc. For what would it signify 
to risk our possessions), ami shed our blood, to set ourselves 
free from the encroachments and oppression of Great Britain, 
with a certainty, as soon as peace was settled with them, of 
a more lasting war, — a more unnatural, more bloody, and 
much more hopeless war, among the colonies tbemselres ? 
Some of us consider ourselves as acting for posterity at pre- 
sent, having little expectation of living to see all things fully 
settled, and the good consequences of liberty taking effect 
But how much more uncertain the hope of seeing the internal 
contests of the colonies settled upon a lasting aud equitable 
footing i*^—*' If, at present, when the danger is yet imminent, 
when it is so far from being over, that it is but coming to its 
iieight, \vc shall find it impossible to agree upon the terms sf 
this confederacy, what madness is it to suppose that there 
ever will be a time, or tliat circiimstanrcs will so change as 
tu make it even prubable, that it will he done at iin after sea- 
ion ? Will not the very same difliculties that sire in our way, 
he in tlic way of those who shall come after iis ? Is it possible 
that they should be ignorant of them, or inattentive to them ? 
Will tlicy nothave the same jealousies of each other, the same 
attachment to local prejudices, and particular interests ? So 
certain is this, that I look upon it as on the rejtentance of a 
sinner : every daj's delay, though it adds to the necessity, 
yet augments the diOiculty, and takes from the inclination." 
A sentiment expressed in this debate, that it was to be ex- 
l)ected from the nature of men, that a time must coroe when 
a confcUci'acy would be dissolved and broken to pieces, and 
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seenied to create an indifference as to the success of 
the Bieasore^ produced the following burst of eloquence : ** I 
am none of those who either deny or conceal, the depravity 
of homan nature, till it is purified by the light of truth, and 
raMwed by the spirit of the living Gfod. Tet I apprehend 
ttere is no force in that reasoning at alK Shall we establish 
nothing good, because we know it cannot be eternal ? Shall 
we live without government, because every constitution has 
ilB old age, and its period ? Because we know that we shall 
fie^ shall we take no pains to preserve, or lengthen out, life ? 
Far from it. Sir : — it only requires the more watchful atten- 
tion to settle the government on the best principles, and in 
. .the wisest manner, that it may last as long as the nature of 
tiuags will admit." Dr. Witherspoon concluded his eloquent 
arguments in favour of a well-planned confederation, in the 
fiiilowing terms : ** For all these reasons, Sir, I humbly appre- 
hend that every argument from honour, interest, safety, and 
•eoeesity, conspire in pressing us to a confederacy ; and if 
it be seriously attempted, I hope, by the blessing of God upon 
our endeavours, it will be happily accomplished.'^ 

But although he supported the necessity of a well orga- 
aixed system of union, he opposed and lamented, in the sub- 
sequent formution of the original confederation, the jealousy 
and ambition of the individual states, which were unwilling 
to intrust the general government with adequate powers for 
the common interest. He passed judgment of inefficacy upon 
it, at the moment of its birth ; but he complained and remon- 
strated in vain. The ratification of this instrument was ob- 
tuaed with much difficulty. The various amendments pro- 
poeed by the states, in some Instances conflicting with each 
otheTy at length successively yielded to the opinion that a 
fbdoral compact would be of great importance in the prosecu- 
tion of tiie war. On the first of March, 17 Bl, this interest- 
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ing compact, to tlie great joj merica, wks rcndereJ^cMi- 

plete. But it was not proi of all tlic benefits whicli it* 

sanguine aclvocfttes Iiad anii the predictions uf Dr. 

Witherspoon were speedily fearHillj' rulfillpil. On the 

third day of February, a -. me previous ta the comple- 

tion of the confederacy, a fi-esh attempt to enlarge 

the powers of congress, a blish a permanent fund for 

discharging, in part, tlie prin and jntercHt uf the national 

debt. He ui^ed that it was ;nsably necessary that con- 

gress should be vested wi the right of superintending tho 
commercial regulations of every state, so that none might 
take place inimical to the common interest : and that thej 
•hould be vested with the exclusive right of laying duties on 
all imported articles ; no restriction to be valid, and no such 
duty to be laid, without the consent of nine states. On thi 
question to agree to this motion, witli certain restrictions, 
it was decided in the negative ; and a resolution was substi- 
tuted, and passed on the same day, recommending to the 
several states, as indispeiisalily necesJijiry, ti) vest a j)0\vcr in 
congress to levy a duty of five jjcr cent, ad valnnm on rertain 
imported articles, for tlic use of the United States. This 
rccummendatinn was nevoi- complied with. Had the jwliry 
proposed by Ur, Withersjioon been puisued, a large share of 
the difficulticy which ensued wnuM have lieen e\;\dcil. But 
a disposition in the members of congress, growing inevitably 
out uf till', organizutiijii of Ihe gl)^ ei-niiient, lu cuiisitlt the will 
of the states from wliit li they were deligitied, and iiei'lia|>s to 
pi-efcf their arcmnnmilation tu any otIuT olijivt, ho'vcvcr 
rssenlial tu tlie whole, h;ul discovered itscll'iit ati early p^'rioJ, 
and had gained strength \tit[[ time. Ileni-o the nali<in was 
thrown at the feel ufthe slutes, where the vital i>iiticiide of 
power, the right lo levy tuxes, was exclusively placed ; and it 
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WS8 scarcdy possible to advance a single step, bat under the 
guidance of the respective states. 

Dr. Witherspoon had man j able coadjutors to support Us 
particular and incessant remonstrances against the tardy^ 
insufficienty and faithless manner in providing for the public 
eiif^ncies and debts, by requisitions on the states. He insist- 
ed on the propriety and necessity of the government of flia 
imion holding in its own hands the entire regulation of com- 
■erce, and the revenues that might be derived from that 
source: these, he contended, would be adequate to all the 
wants of the United States, in a season of peace. O verruledf 
kiwever, at that time, in these, and in other objects of im- 
portance, he had the satisfaction of living to see America 
revert, in almost every instance, to his original ideas ; ideas 
founded on a sound and penetrating judgment, and matured 
by deep reflection, and an extensive observation of men and 
things. To the judicious patriots throughout America, the 
necessity of giving greater powers to the federal bead be- 
came every day more apparent ; as well as the impractica- 
bility of continuing the war much longer, if the resources of 
the country were entirely controlled by thirteen independent 
sovereignties. But the efforts of enlightened individuals 
were too weak to correct that fatal disposition of power, 
which had been made in the first instance, and the impolicy 
of which was now in vain manifested by experience. Dr. 
Witherspoon, a leader of the party opposed to the predomi- 
nant state influence, might well have exclaimed in the words 
of Washington — ** I see one head gradually changing into 
fliirteen. I see one army branching into thirteen ; and, in- 
stead of looking up to congress as the supreme controlling 
power of the United States, considering themselves as de- 
pendent on their respective states. In a word, I see the power 
of congress declining too fast for the consequence and respect 
Vol. H— H h 
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■wliich are due to them as the great rcprtsentatiTO body rf 
America, and am fearful of the consptiuences." 

On the voluntary retirement of Dr. Witlierapoon from con- 
grcHs at the close of the year 1*79. he determined to gire 
pai-ticular attention to the revival of the institution o?w 
which he presided. The immediate care of recommencing 
tiie course of instruction was committed to the charge o( 
Lin mn-in-Iaw, tJie Rev. Dr. Samuel Smith, n man of dUtlB- 
gnished genius and learning. In the month of Dccembcfv 
1T79, he resigned his house on the college grounds to Vi« 
President Smith, and retired to his cotintry seat, attnabMl 
ahout one mtlc from, and in full sight of Princeton : bat hti 
name continued to add celebrity to the Institution, and itr*- 
pidly regained ita former reputation. Retirement «'■> t 
hnpi""^'' tovarda wliich he had long looked with pIfAsing 
anticipations. In announcing his removal to Tuvnlnm, lib 
country house, he mnkes the Rillowing renmrlcs in a letter to 
a friend : **This I hare had In view for some years, and In- 
tend to spend the remainder of my life. If possible, in o/>* 
cum dignitate. Yon know I was always fond of being a 
scientific farmer. That disposition has not lost, but gathered 
"Btrengtb, since mj being in America. In this renpect, 1 re- 
ceived a dreadful stroke indeed, from the English, wlien fliey 
were here; they having seized and mostly deatrojed mj 
vbole 6tock, and committed snch ravages that wo are mt 
yet ftilJy recoTered from It" 

But he was not long permitted to enjoy the peaceful bcp- 
pbieas of bis classiciJ retreat The voice of his countrjnMi 
•gain sanmoned him to the national council in the year irBI* 
uid wh<m he finally retired, at the close of 1782, it was Id 
nsane only (br a short season the tranquil pleasures «f 
TuBcutam. Iniiie year I7f<3, he was induced, contrary to 
bis own Judgment t« cross tbe nccan to endeavour to pi*. 
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mote the benefit of the college. The idea of 
in its behalf A Great Britaiop when the angry eeniiation^ 
eidted by a long war» and the recent dbmemberment of tli 
eaipire» had not yet eubsidedp was more than Yieionary. Oirei^ 
raledy howerert by the persnanon of his friend% and in- 
llaanoed by hie warm attachment to the institotiony he em* 
barked in Decembert 1783 ; and in the sixtieth year of hit 
age braved the dangers and privations of the 8ea» to advance 
the progress of learning in America. The result of his mis- 
sion accorded with his expectations. Little more than the 
amonnt of his necessary expenses was obtained ; hot not^ 
withstanding this want of succesSf his enterprise and zeal 
aie not less deserving of commendation. He retamed to this 
Gonntry previous to the conunencement at Nassau Ball, in 
Sqytemberf ir84p having been absent about nine months. 
Finding nothing to obstruct his entering into that retirementp 
lAicb was now become mor^dear to him, he withdrew^ in a 
great measure^ except on important occasions, from the ex- 
eiclse of those public functions that were not immediately 
ooane€ted with the duties of bis office, as president of the 
odlege, or wifli bis character, as a minister of the gospel. 

Notwithstanding his high talents and political character, 
many believed that the principal merit of Dr. Witherspoon 
appeared in the pulpit. He was, in many respects, one of 
the best models by which a young clergyman ooold form 
himself for usefulness and celebrity. It was a singalar bene- 
fit to the whole college, but especially to those who had fho 
profession of the ministry in view, to have such an examido 
constantly before them. Religion, from the manner in whioh 
he treated it, always commanded the respect of those who 
heard him, even when it was not able to engage their hearts^ 
An admirable textuary, and a profound theologian, he was 
perspicuous and simple in his manner ; an universal acholalV 
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ht tr'tm deeply Tuwd in human ntttare; s grave, dignified 
■i^BoleniB speKker^ he was irresistible in his manner; and 
- Wbvnght all the advantages derived from these soarces, to 
tte illustratioQ and enforcement of dirine truth. Though 
not a fervent and animated orator, he was always a solemn, 
affecting, and instructive preacher. A peculiar aflecUon of 
the nerves, attended with dizziness, which always overcame 
htm when he gave free vent to his feelings on any subject, 
obliged bim, from bis earliest entrance on public life, to im- 
pose a strict restraint and guard, upon bis senMbility ; he 
once, indeed, fell from the pulgit, in a moment of irresistible 
religious excitation. He was, therefore, under the necessity 
of substituting gravity and seriousness of miuiner, in pnblic 
speaking, in the room of tiiat fire and warmth, which he was, 
by nature, well qualified to display, as well as feel, and which 
he so much admired in others, when managed with prudence. 
He never read his sermons, nor used even short notes in the 
pulpit. His practice was to write his sermons at full length, 
and commit them to memorj- ; but, not restricting himself to 
the precise words, be often varied from his written discourses, 
in their delivery, by alterations, additions, and abridgments, 
which he never suBtred to infringe on the strictest accuracy. 
It was impoBsible to bear liim without attention, or to attend 
tohiffl without improvement. He possessed a happy talent 
of onfolding the strict and proper meaning of the sacred 
writer, in any text from which hechnse to discourse; of con- 
centrating and giving perfect unily, to every subject which 
he treated ; and of presenting to the bearer, tlie most clear 
and comprehensive views of it. His sermons were distin- 
guished for their judicious and perspicuous divisions; for 
mingling profound remarks on human life willi the illustra- 
tion of divine truth; and for tlic lucid order that reigned 
through the whole. In his discourses he loved, chiefly, to 
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4w«n on flM great doctrinea of divine grace, and on the dia- 
tlagiriflhiiig truths of the gospel. TfaeHe he broughti aa bt 
•• possible, to the level of every nnderstanding, and tha Ibit 
lag of every heart. He Beldom led his hearers into specula- 
tive dlscaasions, and never entertained them hy a mere di»- 
play of talents : all ostentation in the pulpit be viewed with 
aTwsion and contempt Daring the whole period of his 
presidency, be was extremely solicitous to train those stn- 
Ams youths who had the ministry of the gospel in view, in 
NCh a manner as to secure the greatest respectability, aa 
well as usefulness, in that holy profession. It was bis c<hi^ 
■laat advice to young preachers, never to enter tte pulpit 
vtUioat the most careful preparation ; and it was his ambi- 
tion, and his hope, to render the sacred ministry, the most 
kamed, as well as the most [hous and exemplary body of 
■en to the republic 

Hia known punctuality and exactness were most sacredly 
utnii I id in the devotional exercises of the christian lito : 
fccddea the daily devotions of the closet, and the family, it 
vaa his established practice to observe the last day of every 
year, with his family, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer; and be was also accustomed to set apart days for 
■ecret fasting and prayer, as occasion suggested. He main- 
tained that family religion, uid the careful dischai^ of re- 
htive duties* were an excellent incentive to ttie growth of 
rdigion in a man's own soul. " How," said he, " can any 
person bend bis knees in prayer every day wUh bis family, 
without ito being a powerful restraint upon him from the in- 
dulgence of any sin which is visible to them ? Will such a 
OM, think yon, dare to indulge himself in anger, or choose to 
ke seen by them, when he comes home staggering with drunk- 
•BBCsa, unfit to perform any duty, or ready to sin still more 
ky the nanmr of performance ? But besides being a restraint 
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from gross crimeSi I cannot help sajdng, tlittt npesking offlw 
tilings of God witli the coBrcrn of a pai-cnt, or thp humanity 
ota muster, must give a snlt^mnily of spirit, and a arnse of 
their moment, even greater than before. A man cannot spexk 
to the purpose, without feeling what lir says; anil the nrv 
impression will certainly leave behind it a lasting effect. Let 
me, thci-efore, earnest)}' recommeni) tiie faithful (Uxchargr and 
careful maiiagementof family duties, as you regard the glory 
of God, the interest of his rhurch, tlin advantage of your 
p06t<;rity, and your own final acceptance in the (lay of judg- 
ment." 

Dr. Witherspoon was a prominent member of the cotincib 
and courts of the church, and took an active part in tlio ecnl^ 
eiastical politics of his native country. The church of Scot- 
land was divided into two partinst with respect to their ideas 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The one was willing to confimit 
and even oxtcnd the right oi palronni^ ; while tlic otiter wish- 
ed either to abridge these rights, or to conline their operations 
80 as to extend the influence, and secure the consent, of tiie 
people in the settlement of ministers. The latter were xeal- 
ons fur the doctrines of grace, and the articles of religion, 
in all their strictness, as contained in their national Confes- 
sion of Faith. The former were willing to allow a greater 
latitude of opinion ; and preached in a style that seemed, to 
the people, to be less evangelical, and less affecting to the 
heart anil ronfrience. than that nf their opponents. In thtir 
concern Ut exempt the clergy of their party from the nnrea- 
•onabic cifecta of popular caprice, tiiey too frequently protect 
e(l them against the Just complaints of the people. TbesB 
were slylrd modrralr mtn, while their antagonists were di»- 
tingui-shed by the name of the orthodox. Dr. Witherspoon, i« 
hia church politica. early and warmly embraced the cause of 

I latter, and ably supported what his opponents denoni- 
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the wildneM of orthodoxy, the madness pf fanaticism, 
and the fipenay of the people. This he did from oonvictioBy 
and, bj degrees, acquired such an influence in their council^ 
that be was coasidened at length as the head and leader of the 
party» Before he had acquired this influence, their councils 
were managed without union and address, while the measures 
of tbe moderate party had, for a long time, been conducted hj 
some of the greatest literary characters in the nation. The 
oelebrated Dr. Robertson, at that time the leader of the mo- 
derate party, skilfully took advantage of this disunion to 
divide the forces of his adversary, by placing the matter in 
each a light, that the most orthodox would decline voting for 
it at all. It happened among Dr. Witherspoon's party, as it 
often does among scrupulous and conscientious men who are 
Mt versed in the affairs of tlie world, that each pursued in- 
llexiUy bis own opinion, as the dictate of an honest conscience. 
Hence resulted disunion of measures, and consequent defeat. 
Bat Dr. Witherspoon^s enlarged mind did not refuse to com- 
bine the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the 
dove ; and to him belongs the principal merit of creating 
among them union and harmony of design, and of concen- 
trating their views, and giving system to their operations* 
At the time of the coronation of George III. the church of 
Scotland sent a deputation to congratulate his majesty, and 
^profess their all^iance. It became a question of great in- 
terest between the contending parties, which shonld appoint 
tbeoe delegates. Dr. Witherspoon having matured his plan, 
and assembled his friends, he submitted it to their inspection, 
with the assurance that if they faithfully followed his instruc- 
tions, they would prevail, but if they were divided as usual, 
1iN7 ^it^ovld be defeated. His principal dependence was on 
the insertion of two individuals belonging to the opposite 
party, in the ticket which he had formed ; but the customary 
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contracted scruples had nearlf rendered his a 
tire. One member obserrrd, that *' his light vonld not sdbr 
him to vote for any of them :" " Your light is alt darkncMt" 
said Dr. Witherspoon; and lie continued to drill them at 
adroitlyi that he carried the election with case. The t«« 
great leaders of the respective parties were not perwHul 
enemies to each other ; yet in debate tbey were often nrcn 
in their remarks. In departing from the election room. Dr. 
Robertson affected to congratulate his opponent on the ramlb 
observing, at the same time, that " altliough he was in tbe ou- 
nority, be almost always bad the address to come oITaiiures*- 
ful." "1 admit," replied Dr. WithersiMnin, "your clainu 
to superior sliill and management, but you will recollect the 
authority which tells uh, that ' the children of this world arc 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.'" Oi 
another occasion, having carried some important qunsUooa 
in tbo general assembly, notwitlistanding the efforts of Dr. 
Robertson, the latter said to him, in a pleasant and tuj 
manner, "I think you have your troops better disciplined 
than formerly." "Yes," replied the doctor, "by urgiiig 
your politics too far you have compelled us to beat yoa with 
your own weapons." 

In the church judicatories of America, be vas alwaya op* 
right in bis views, firm in bis principles, and ready to auat, 
at once, the right point of view on every question. Dinft- 
tangling, with facili^, the most embarrassed subjects, be wi« 
clear and conclusive in his reasoning, and, from a pacnliar 
■oundness of judgment, and a habit of busineas, akilfal w 
conducting every discusrion to the most speedy and decisive 
termination. In fine, the church assuredly lost in hin one af 
ita greatest lights ; and if the term may he used io ecckaua^ 
tical affairs, one of ita greatoet politicians. 
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As a writer, his style is simple and comprehensive ; his 
remarks judicious, and often refined ; his information accurate 
and extensive ; liis matter always weighty and important ; 
his method condensed, yet lucid, and well ai'ranged* Sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, precision, comprehension of thought, and 
knowledge of the world, and of the human heart, prevailed 
throughout the whole of his extcn8i>'e writings. He is said 
to have remarked, in relation to them, that ** if they were re- 
markable for any thing, it must be for his attention to gene- 
ra! principles, and not to ramifying his subject." His works 
have not only extended liis reputation through Great Britain 
and America, but he is deservedly held in high iTputc among 
almost all the protcfstant countries of Eurripc. 

His ''Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of Uie 
Stage," enters deeply into the human heart. The represen- 
tation of the new tragedy of Douglas, written by a clergyman 
of the church to which he belonged, on the Edinburgh theatre, 
originated this excellent treatise, in which arc found nume- 
roQs refined observations, after the manner of Messieurs de 
Port-Royal, not obvious to ordinary minds, but perfectly 
founded on the history of man, and the state of society. 
Written in a plain and perspicuous style, it is replete with 
sensible argument, happily arranged, and managed with al- 
most irresistible force. In this Inquiry, he anticipates and 
precludes every objection, and gives ample proof of the dor- 
trine which he proposes to maintain. Tho pernicious influ- 
ence of the stage on the public taste and morals, was never 
more clearly elucidated. He maintains the opinion of a prior 
writer, that to send young people to the theati«e to form their 
manners, is to expect "that they will learn virtue fi-om pro- 
fligates, and modesty from harlots." " It ought to be consi- 
dered,*' he urges, "particularly with regard to the younger 
of both sexes, that, in the theatre, their minds must insensi- 
ViiL. II.— I i 
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bly acquire an inclination ta nMnance and 8ili«Ti|puBab 
«nd be unlitled for the sober nnd leriAun abin oT eemaamt 
lib. Common or Itttk things, gin no entertninnent ■!■■ 
the stage, except when they nre ridiculed. There must al- 
ways be something grand, surprising, and stnbing. la 
cnnedies, when all obstacles are removed, and the marriage 
is agreed on, the play is done. This giwa the mind such a 
turn, that it is apt to despise ordinary business as mean, or 
deride it as ridicalous. Ask a mercliant whether be chcrases that 
his apprentices sliould go to learn exactness and frugality from 
the stage ; or whether he expects the most punctual payments 
from tliose whose generosity is strengthened there, by weep- 
ing over virtue in distress. Suppose a matron coming home 
Eruiu the tltcatie filled with the ideas that are there imprcased 
upon Uic imagination ; how low and contemptible do ail the 
afTaii's ul'lier family appear, and liow much must she be dis- 
pobed (besides the lime ali'cady cim.'iumed) to forget or mis- 
guide them V It ia impracticable, in this pluce, to afford a 
clear view of tliiH puwcrrul iierl'orm^iiico ; but liLt remarks 
respecting the terms and allunons which pain tlie ear of 
modesty, pi-onounced and exhibited in a way to give additional 
force to the evil, and coolly and systematically listened to by 
virtuous females, cannot be omitted : " And where can plays 
be found, at least comedies, that are free from impurity, 
eitlicr directly, or by allu.'iion anil double meaning >. It is 
amazing to think, that womuii who pretend to decency 
and reputation, whoso brightest ornaineiit ought to be mo- 
desty, should continue to abet, by their presence, so much 
unchubtity as is to be found in the theatre. liuw few 
plays ai-c acted, which a modest vtoman can see, consistently 
with decency, in every part i The power of custom and 
fashion ia very great, in making people blind to tlie most 
manifest iiualities and tendencies of things. There are la- 
dies who frcrjuently attend the stage, who, if Uiey were hut 
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usee entertained with the same images in a prirate family. 
With vhich they are often presented there, would rise with 
indignation, and reckon tlieir reputation ruined if ever tliey 
abonld return. I pretend to no knowledge of these things 
except from printed accounts, and the public bills of what 
plays are to be actml^ and yet may safely affirm, tliat no wo- 
Man of reputation, (as it is called in the world,) much less of 
jnety, who has been ten times in a play-house, durst repeat 
IB company all that she has heard there. With whatconsis- 
tencjthey gravely return to the same schools of lewdness, 
Acy themselves best know." Many of those who conscien- 
liouly believe, that the stage is " a warm incentive to virtue, 
ud powerfnl presen-ative against vice,** would, if sufficient 
ctre wen taken to cumpreliend all the reasoning employed, 
ind their opinions materially shaken by the irresistible force 
of the argnmentfl to pravc, that contributing to support a 
paUie theatre is iuconsistcnt with the character of a chris- 
tian. 

Bis sermon entitled " The Dominion of Providence over 
the Pasaiona of Men," preached at Princeton on tlic seven- 
teentli of Hay, 1776 ; bis treatises on "Justification by free 
graech tiirougli Jesus Clirist," and on '• The nature and ne- 
cessity of Regeneration ;" and his remarks on " The import- 
ance of truth in Religion," or "The connexion that subsiuLs 
between soend principles and a holy pi-acticc ;" are not sur- 
passed by any tbeolt^ical wrilings in the English language. 
Uta farewell sermon, delivered at I'aisley in May^ 1776, and 
his Lectures on Divinity, bear the same imjircBs of a gigantic 
Bind, niie " Essay on the nature, value, and usee of money,'* 
alnady adverted to, comprised the substance of the speeches 
In had delivered in congress on this important and intricate 
qBcatiOD ; and is, without dispute, the best that ever appeared 
IB Qiia conatry, and was eminently successful in tlio develop- 
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His *' Lectures on Moral Fbilosophy/' notwithstandiag 
they assume the form of regular discourses, were in fact can* 
sidered by him as little more than a syllabus or compendiaat 
on which he might enlai^ge before a class at the time of reci- 
tation : thus, he once compelled a printer, who^ withant his 
knowledge, had undertaken to publish them, to desist from 
the design. Not a few, however, whose eminence in litera- 
ture and distinction in society, entitle their opinicHiB to great 
consideration, have maintained that these lectures, with all 
their imneriiBctionfl, contain one of the best and moat 
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taooa exhibitions o£ the radical principles of the Kience on 
wbU ibtj treat) that hai ever been made. The surprising 
mnnblaiice which exists between his "Ltfcturea on Elo- 
qneacfl^** and those of Dr. Blair, both pursuing the same track, 
{■ a striking example of the effect at early instruction on the 
habits or thought in later life. These eminent men wereclass- 
niates under the same teacher, but no commuBications on the 
nbject bad eTer been exchanged ; yet the radical ideas, but 
not the style, are remarkably the same. 

Or. Witbenpoon was a frequent contributor to the public 
papers, particularly on political subjects. Ilis " Thoughts 
m Aacrican Liberty, written at the dawn of the re^'olution, 
depict in striking colours the depth of his political fore- 
id^tf by the recommendation of a series of important mea- 
snrea, nlmost all of which were subsequently adopted, at vari- 
ous periods, in the essay " On conducting tlic American 
coetrovcrayi" bis ideas arc not less lucid tliau angacious : and 
Ua remarks " On the Contest bet«'eeu Great Britain and 
America'* tend to establish tlie fact^ that the people of Ame- 
rica, so far from being seditions and factious, entertained a 
strong attachment to the mother conntrj-, and attached high 
Heelings of pride to their descent; so much so, indeed, that when 
an American spoke of going to Knglanil, lie always called it 
going home. In a communication to the editor of the Scots 
Magazine on tlic "Ignnrance of tlie British witli respect to 
America," he elacidates the subject in a masterly manner, 
and concludes with the following fact: Some years ago, a 
frigate came from England, with despatches for many or most 
of the governors of provinces in North America. The captain 
had orders to go first to New York, and from thence to pro- 
ceed to Georgia, tiie CaroKnas, Virginia, Mainland, I'enn- 
^Irania* and the Jeneys. When he arrived at New Voi-k, 
be ddlvcnd bis despatches there, and mentioned bis urderH. 
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vovnd, or vu so soTwely Mt It lighted op ft gHBlarfln 
tium was eve^ before kindled in the chsrdi. The kceaMH 
and ■everitj' with which be ezpoaed AJm pria dp fca ta4i 
scorn and derision of the public, excited t^ nga lad lof 
of mftay nlniaters In Scotlud. The laart < n« o hl — 
epithets were bestowed npon the concealed author, aad the 
most droadfld menaces uttered. In case tfaejrshoidd fee ■■ 
fortunate as to discover and convict him. But tlw revObg^ 
of par^ spirit vanished Hke the Burning mitt belbra the 
beams of his eloquence, the force of his argnmentis and the 
irresistibili^ of his deductions, contained in the ■■SerinM 
Apology for the Errlesiaattcal Characteristics, ** and bis 
"Defence in the Synad of Glasgow." The ironical wtjh 
which bad been so poiatedly attacked, he dHbadvd npon tta 
basis of Holj Writ, and Jostifled by the examples aad re- 
commendatiow of the grave and verierable- fathers of Che 
cfanrch. Bat wa ciBiwt enter into detaUn his daxterity tn 
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ilustrating his position by pungent and amnsing anecdotes^ 
%Bjf howeyerv be noticed. In derision of the term moderate 
dopted by the other*party, he introduced the following ex- 
jnple: A certain minister, being asked the character of a 
riend of his, who had come up to the assembly, and particu- 
arly whether or not he was a moderate man? answered 
• O yes ! fierce for moderation,^* Having been censured for 
grant of tenderness towards the offenders, supposing the ac- 
msations to be true, and accused of injuring the cause of 
■digion by inculcating a bad opinion of the clergy, which 
ed men to infidelity, he indignantly rejected the propriety 
if covering their failings, and palliating their crimes, ujion 
wch shallow and indefensible principles. ^'I was never 
Mtter pleased with a story," said he, in exemplification of 
lb argument, ^ than one I have read of the late duke of 
Drieansy regent of France. It happened, that during his 
regency, one of the French princes of the blood was convict- 
ed of committing robbery on the high-way. Great interces- 
lion was made with the regent to save him from the ignominy 
nf a public execution, which, it was alleged, would be an 
indelible stain on the royal blood. To this the duke replied, 
*The royal blood is indeed deeply stained, bpt it was stained 
by the commission of the crime ; the punishment will only 
serve to wash out the stain, as far as that is now possible.' " 
The style of the *< Characteristics" was formed, as he ac- 
luiowledged himself, upon that of Swift: hut, while ho 
rivalled the flowing wit, and caustic satire, he avoided the 
obscenity and levity, of that celebrated man. Many of the 
most eminent and respectable clergymen of the church of 
England gave evidence in favour of the publication. The 
bishop of London, after highly commending it, observed, 
^* It appears only directed against a certain party in Scotland ; 
but we have many in England to whom the characters are 



vHUgJ wWm 1VBII 1%' lOr IBCII: mVinWIH^BH^lDOTimH^^ 

thMt 'It wilb ffiQftii^Hinicu ' ayprffiMnM|^ aBH 'fHHRflMj 

Dr. WRkef^Bilboff wSfl liJM fc In&if ftf «« AoM^^ifiMto igl 
tttdiuATe ksiiniif^.' His iiitsTIsctiid trtaMffcs tMnMH irf'SI 
Buissf of ififioM^miofi ¥^I 'giilfccjiw ^iwh Bfttdti^K^ni^^JhlBM'i 
ud sNtreely tmjr in^iJIwf oT <ke tgt Uif^ itbiVumrt^ 
iflM, or Minitf btfOM-Stii^ Hft'^\^1^lfnHHi1ll'tfe 

of spMikhig tflkl uMliig^thtt langaage iKtb'^llefMj!?^ 
Wtt9 ft^gUM pronciMt in'Gff^eki prfsidftig oTcrrw^vnMk np 
cttatltMs hi UongifAii^ aM tt« high» clfesiifblH':^ MtAgft 
Hebrew to all fhW ill tliRe' c^ ^9 ^^MmbA ib attMf 'ft. 
He also read and spoke the French laii^age trith accorac/ 
and fluency. 'Althongh not a mathemafician in detail, lo 
had the highest idea df the usefulness and necessttj of mi* 
thematical knowledge* He banished ayfltems of logic alto- 
gelher from thei college, obserring that Eaclfd's Elenmits 
were tlie best systein of logic ever writCen; He was wt 
Tcrsed in the details of Natural Philosophy and the Natural 
Sciences, of which heliad learned only the general principlei 
in tlie usual course of university education. Although not 
an indiscriminate and enormous reader, he had read, and 
thoroughly digested, the best authors in every department of 
useflEil knowledge. It may be mentioned as an evidence of 
iiis general reading, Ui^t Leonidas, a poem not ynirersally 
admired, was one among the works which he bad pemsed, 
and he remarked that he thereby prevented veiy embarrassing 
feelings when in company with Mr. Glover, the author of 
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poem, in Europe. His extensive knowledge of boolLS 
lied him to form an excellent list for a clergyman's li- 
jm His epistolary writings were extremely limited^ and 
of his letters only are extant 

he eloquence of Dr. Witherspoon was simple and grare, 
at the same time, as animated as his constitutional malady 
Id permit. It was a kind of Demostlienian eloquence* 
di made flie blood '^ shiver along the arteries :" he could 
qpeak in a loud tone of voice, but his articulation was 
1^ that it was distinctly audible in the largest church, 
discourses commanded universal attention, and his man- 
was altogether irresistible : he never indulged in florid 
its of fancy, but modelled his oratory according to the 
a and comprehensive style of Swift. He was fond of 
nl horticulture, and valued himself upon the arrange- 
t of his kitchen garden : a lady, once walking with him 
«gh it, observed that he had an excellent garden, but no 
en ; *< No, madam," said he, ^ neither in my garden, 
in my discourse.'' Another distinguishing feature was 
ilnost intuitive discernment of character : no man could 
!ing in his company without being known. No rogue, 
mppressed facts, could escape him ; no chicanery could 
I ; he pierced thi*ough every thing as if by intuition, 
e possessed another excellent quality, in a remarkable 
^ee ; his attention to young persons. He never suffered 
pportunity to escape of imparting to them tlie most use- 
idvice; and he performed this favour in a manner so 
»eable, that they could neitlier be inattentive to it, nor 
et it. He was iicculiarly cautious of flattering, and 
ded slander so scrupulously, that when injured by any 
on, it was impossible, by every effort, to |iersuade him 
nblic to say one word in his disfavour. Through the 
le course of a long life, he uniformly observed order and 
Vol. IL^K k 
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regitlarily in the ImnsacUon <j( business, nhetber •ccuUrar 
spiritual ; and he regardeil the malice of the woHil witli Ikit 
pity anil unconcern which result from a heneTolent miixl Md 
an ajiproTJng conscience. "Pew persons," he rviDtrkedt 
"have been less concerned than I have been, Uirough life, to 
contraitict false accusations, from an opinion wbicli I fomrf 
early, and which has been CDnfimied by experience, tlMt dure 
is scarcely any thing more harmless than politic&l wr party 
malice. It is best to leave it to itself: opposition unI co»- 
tradJction are the only means of giving it life or daration." 
Possessing remarkable frankness of character. Dr. Willi- 
erspoon, in his moments uf relaxation fi-am the great and 
serious alTatrs of life, was an amusing and instmctttc coo*- 
panion. His rich fund of anecdote was improved by an 
abundant share of wit; but he was far from alffcling tb( 
character of the latter, and used it with the utmost discrotioa. 
The following anecdote presents a specimen of his good-lni- 
moured wit. When Burgoyne's army was captured at San- 
toga, general Gates despatched one of his aids to congnsi to 
carry the intelligence. The officer, after being delayed hj 
the amusements which offered themselves on his way, at 
length arrived at Philadelphia, but the report of the victory 
had reached there several dayn before. Congress, accorduiK 
to custom, proceeded to give the messenger some mark of 
their esteem. It was proposed to present him with an elegut 
sword ; but Dr. Witherspoon rose, and begged leave to mov^ 
that instead of a sword, they should present him with apair 
of golden spurs — The " Ecclesiastical CharacteriBtics," u 
we have already observed, abound in brilliant scintillatioM 
of wit; and the hypothetical "Supplication of J. R. • • * 
• 4 «" jg a master-piece of the moat biting satire, and sar- 
castic frolics of fancy. This Itivingtoti was the printer !■ 
New York, devoted to the cause of the enemy, already am 
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Dr. WitlMnpooiit in his supposed petition to congressp 
soliciting protection, after the evacuation of the city, from 
tike resentment of the whigs, jM-esents, with irresistible hu- 
BMNirf a catalc^ue of his crimes, all satirically set forth as 
claims upon the mercy and forgiveness of the nation. False- 
iMiod and misrepresentation had been resorted to by this man» 
in every possible shape that could be thought of: the British 
general Bobertson once told him in his office, that ^^he had 
carried things so far, that people could not believe one word 
lie said, even though it were as true as gospel.'' 

Dr* Witherspoon was an afficctionate husband, a tender pa- 
rmtf a kind master, and a cordial friend. He was twice mar- 
ried. He was united to his first wife, named Montgomery, 
ui Sootlandf at an early age : she was an excellent woman, 
without much education, but eminent for her piety and bene- 
volence* His children^ at the period of his emigration to 
Americaf consisted of three sons and two daughters ; James, 
the oldest son, held the rank of miyor in the revolutionary 
9/tmjf and was killed at the battle of Ciermantown. John 
poflseaeod good talents and attainments, and was bred a 
pkyslGiaB. David applied himself to the study of the law, 
and settled in North Carolina, where he became a respecta- 
Us practitioner. In the year 1780, he acted as private se- 
oretary to the president of congress. Ann, the oldest daugh- 
teri was married to the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Smith, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Witherspoon as president of the college ; and 
Frances entered into matrimony with Dr. David Ramsay, 
the celebrated historian. His second marriage excited mudi 
9oise and attention, be being at that time seventy, and his 
vrife only twenty-threoy years of age. Excepting Washing* 
dm, ho is said to have possessed more of what is called pre- 
ience^ than almost any other man : he was six feet in height, 
finely proportionedi and remarkably dignified in his appear- 
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Knee. It was difficult to trifle iii Ms presence ; a circumittun 
wbicb proved liighly useful in tlie guvernment of tlie collegr, 
by abashing the impudent and presuming. He hai! a pretty 
strong Scottish accent, which, however, continned to decTCM 
till the day of his death. 

The memory of this eminent roan U not forgotten in Iha i 
land of his birth : in the country which he contributed to cf^ I 
ate, it can perish only with its liberties, and the overthrow if 
those principles which are inscribed on the charter of ij»de- 
pendence. At a public dinner given to the Rev- Dr. Chtl' 
tners, in Glasgow, on the eleventh of November, 188S, tbt 
following toast was proposed; ■'Hc:Jtli tu I'rufcssor CbsH^ 
and prosperity to the rising literature oF America.** Ifr. 
Chase, after suitable acknowledgmenta, adverted to the aaBj 
natives of Scotland, eminent for piety and emdition, who hsd 
taught in the seminaries of America. ** To mtntion but a 
singleuiBtance," he continiied, " the memory of WitfaerqKm 
is embalmed in every American heart. The traveller paasa 
amidst the shades of Princeton college ; he stands at the fool 
of the grave where Witlierspoon sleeps by the side of Findlc^t 
and Davis, and Edwards, and the other men of kindred sfarit, 
who, in their day, presided and taught in that college ; and 
while lie thinks of his distinguished zeal and services, be 
blesses the land that gave him birth, and the university tfait 
trained bim for so much usefulness." 

Bodily infirmities bcgan» at length, to fall heavily upon 
bim. For more than two years previous to bis death, he was 
afflicted with the loss of sight : which contributed to hasten 
the progress of bis other disorders. He bore his sufierings 
with exemplary patience, and even cheerfulness ; nor woold 
his active mind, and bis unabated desire of usefulness, permit 
him, even in this Hitualion, to desist from his ministry, and 
bis duties in the college, so far as his health and strength 
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would admit During his blindness, he was frequently led 
ibId flie polpity both at home and abroad ; and always aifi^pK- 
tod himself with his usaal accuracyy and not nnfreqaraitql^lfMi 
More than his nsnal solemnity and animation. 

On flie fifteenth of November, 1794, in the seventy-third 
year of his ag^ he retired to Us eternal rest, ftall of honours, 
and full of days, there to recrive flie plaudit of his Lord, 
** well done^ thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
fiuthful over a few things, be thou ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.'' His remains were inter- 
red at Princeton, and a Latin epitaph, which will be found in 
tte Appendix, commemorating his virtues, and flie prominent 
iaeidents of his life, is inscribed upon his tomb. 
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Mrs. Hopkinson waa esteemed a woman of more than com- 
mon sagacitj and penetrationy and, natnrallj enough, was 
quick to discover those early indications of genius in her son, 
wliich she fondly, but not vainly hoped woold, in their full 
maturity, cast a lustre upon his life» and perhaps conliBr ho- 
aoor upon his country. They were, at all events, suflftiently 
Btriking to warrant the sanguine expectations of a fond mo- 
ther, to quicken her parental solicitude, and to animate 
ber exertions for their improvement Her son Francis 
was, of course, the iirst object of her hopes and cares ; the 
immediate representative of his father, and as she fondly 
Bisected, the inheritor of his peculiar talents, she resolved 
kbat nothing in her power should be wanting that could render 
bim capable of unfolding them with advantage and success* 
To the aid of Uie boy's genius, and of the talents derived from 
bis father, this exemplary matron brought every assistance 
that conld be derived from her admirable precepts, enforced 
by her own excellent example ; and relinquishing fbr this most 
sacred purpose, every enjoyment and every pursuit which was 
not recommended to her judgment by its direct tendency to 
liie accomplishment of this, her most delightful duty, die 
■aver suffered her attmtion to relax till, with his manners 
■oftened by the purest moral habits, and his virtues fenced in 
tnm every attack by strict religious instruction, she trans- 
farred his literary education to the college of Philadelphia^ 
afterwards the ** University of Pennsylvania,'' in the first 
class of whicli he graduated, and from which he was removed 
to ttie study of the law, under an able professor of that sci- 



His attainments as a lawyer were great, and could have 

oidsr h^n acquired by studious application to (he volumes 

of joriq^rodence ; but this did not prevent him from warm 

devotion to th< lighter accomplishments, which a natu- 
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ral taste, peculiarly adapted to such fliings» induced Ua to 
ddltivateftand while he stored his aiml with the more grata 
and ifl^rtant knowledge necessaiyfinradYancing in hiBpio<- 
fession, he by no means neglected those embelliahnients which 
were hatter calculated, not only to gratify his own faMyt kal 
to captivate the general circle o( society. His talente^awpk^ 
qakkf and versatile, and his powers readily adapted to the 
aqi|riailion and digestion of any and every art aad scienoef 
grasped with avidity whatever was presented t« then, aai 
made them flieir own ; for it appears from the accounts given 
of him by Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the most sagadoua 
and discriminating of his contemporaries, who for thegreatar 
part of his life was personally ac(|ttainted with hioif that'*ha 
excelled in music and poetry, and had some knowledge ih 
painting. These arts, hoi^'ever," he continues, '* did notttionD- 
police all the powers of his mind ; he was well skilled in 
practical and useful sciences, particularly mathemalict 
natural philosophy, and he had a general acqoaintanoa 
with the piinciples of anatomy, chemistry, and natural hisp 
tory. But his forte was humour and satire, in both of which 
he was not surpassed by Lucian, Swift, or Rabelais. These 
extraordinary powers were conserrated to the advanceOKril 
of the interests of patriotism, virtue, and science.'' 

in the year 1766, Mr. Hopkinson determined topayaviHt 
to the land of his forefathers, and before his departoir froai 
his native city, received a tribute to his excellence and worthy 
not often bestowed, and singularly honourable to him. Wo 
have already mentioned that his education was cooipleleri 
in the college of Philadelphia, and it in among the recarda 
of a public commencement of that institution, held oa Hie 
twentieth of May, 1766, that the boaid of troutees, comprising 
the governor, chief justice and most distinguished meii of Che 
province, passed the fuliov%in^ resolution. ** Alter the bu9i* 
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nesfl of the commenceinciit was finished, it was resolved, that 
18 Francis Hopkinson (who was tlie first scholar entered 
in this seminary at its opening, and likewise, one oF the first 
who received a degree in it,) was about to embark for Eng- 
land, and has always done honour to the place of his educa*' 
tion, by his abilities and good morals, as well as rendered it 
many substantial services on all public occasions, the thanks 
of this institution ought to be delivered to him in the most 
affectionate and res]iectful manner ; and Mr. Stedman and the 
provost are desired to communicate the same to Mr. Hop- 
kinson accordingly, and wisih him a safe and prosperous 
voyage." 

He remained in England upwanis of two years, dividing 
his time between his relations, alternately in the vast metro- 
pnlis of London, and the delightful vales of WoiTCstershire, 
and on his return to Amcnca, about the year 1768, married 
Miss Ann Borden, of Bordentown, in the state of New Jer- 
sey. In consequence of this connexion, tho sphere of his 
dftmestic exertions and enjoyments was soon enlarged by the 
rapid increase of his family, in whom it was his care to instil 
the inestimable precepts which he had himself imbibed from 
the instruction and example of his venerable mother. In this 
state of patriarchal felicity, imparting happiness to his chil- 
dren and household, he continued for some time receiving 
also the public acknowledgment of his worth and services by 
appointments to the offices of collector of customs and execu- 
tive coansellor under the royal government ; his commission 
to the last office, bearing the signature of king' George the 
third, but a few years before the revolution, is still in the pos- 
session of his family. 

He was not, however, permitted long to pursue undisturb« 
ed, either tlie professional occupations of his private life, or 
the public duties of the oflSces which had been conferred on 
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him ; both were invaded by the unjustifiable encroadinMBti 
of the British goTemment ; and both he was obliged to sacri- 
fice in the caose of hie country* Had his feelinga permitted 
it, he would not have been allowed to remain a quiet apeda- 
tor of the contest ; for his character for abilities and patrio- 
tism jiointed him out to his countrymen, in a peculiar d^gfMy 
as one in whom their confidence ought to be reposed in the 
most trying exigencies of their affairs. He was conspicuous 
in all the public measures which preceded the revolutionary 
contest, and in the year 1776 was chosen by the state of New 
Jersey as one of her representatives in congress ; ia this 
capacity he voted for and subscribed tlie ever memorable 
Declaration of Independence. 

Nor was it in his own state only, that this esteem and coa- 
fidence in him existed ; the state of Pennsylvania^ of which 
indeed he was a native, but where he had in a great degree 
ceased to reside, sought his public services, even whilst he 
held his appointment under New Jersey. Mr. Ross the judge 
of tlic admiralty having retired from office, the president of 
Pennsylvania wrote to Mr. Hopkinson on the fourteenth 
of July, 1779, requesting permission to nominate him as 
his successor ; receiving his consent, the appointment was 
unanimously made two days after, and he held it with high 
credit to himself and benefit to the country, for ten years, 
until the organization of the federal governmenL 

Upon this event of course the office which Mr. Hopkinson 
held, expired ; but general Washington had scarcely entered 
upon his duties as president of tlie United States, under the 
new constitution, when he addi*cs8cd him a letter not only 
honourable to him, but in itself one of the noblest testimonies 
perhaps ever given to the public, of the perfect purity and 
noble motives which governed every official action of that 
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distinguiBbed nan. It has never yet been publisbedy and is 
in the following terms : — 

^* Siri I have the pleasure to enclose to you a comnuisian 
as judge of the United States for the district of PennsylYania^ 
to which office I have nominated, and with the advice and 
consent of tlie senate have af^inted you. In my nomination 
of persons to fill offices in the judicial department, I have 
been guided by the importance of the object Considering 
it as of the first magnitude, and as the pillar upon which our 
political fabric must rest, I have endeavoured to bring into 
the high offices of its administration such characters as will 
give stability and dignity to our national government ; and 
I persuade myself they will discover a due desire to promote 
the happiness of our country, by a ready acceptance of their 
several appointments. The laws which have passed relative 
to your office accompany the commission." 

This letter may be regarded as a lesson to all, on whom the 
institutions of our republic have conferred the right of filling 
the offices of justice. It may be regarded as far more than 
an expression of kindness and esteem entertained by its 
illustrious author, to one who had toiled with him in the 
same good cause — the cause of his country's prosperity. It 
is peculiarly the fashion of the present time, to quote and 
rely on the opinions of the great fathers of the nation. This 
indeed has been^ sometimes, of late» carried to an unjusti- 
fiable extent, for even the momentary expressions of con- 
versation, the hasty sentiments of private and careless 
correspondence, are repeated, and, connected as they are 
with our feelings of veneration and gratitude, they have be- 
come in a degree commentaries of no ordinary weight on our 
institutions, on individual character, and on the public mea- 
sures of the nation. With regard however to this document, 
but one opiDion can prevail, it is among the most valuable 
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«ranti which Mutei hie glrtfctt flitflii'rfMfalhlfcg) 
i»a pratJMl* intfe-pgetntikw^Pif iJW aialWMi IhiH j Itf 
coMrtituli0ii<%c>lQalmt»<»Wyiii*ali<rileria*y ellM^^i 
ili hendto 'and BUilal#h1l to m iUkmrn. ■ <tfi>il ' 'a i fcf<» 
m mtW'imtMm vrii^' Inimdmii* iffiMhy ^|iu i ii i*wi«> Af 

takia othMf, evM M]peitoi'<to^4fegi4Mf^«tt# 
hraiiclieiir»^imKer vhieh^ griiig laek fi^^lhe yM)p« 4ha 
great fiwataia of ail gavenmeat, #*§ ^MthMail'WlMlPol 
etea their 'Wpgeaaatailieiy wheit' HKff * veaCttiiM ^KfliftfiriHilh 
tratt whicli«%a«'feeeii dek^ed WtbaJbr'^VrMMto aa 
high a datf, requira^ antf evei^'i(A«t4aire^«Mttilaa af 
faaHtiea gf artA «haa ttlft*delMUlded Vy fMttfMM aMaM 
in the repahlio— ItnowIedgB^ which bai hMDM ami dacfilj 
weighed the complicated prindpiea blended in the 
of the goTernment ; talent^ te perceive the ran#le 
qaences of rvlee which may be far different fhHn their iai* 
mediate reeolt; patriotism, aerer to loae sight af the great 
ends for which all laws hare been madaf nioder a ti on» pro- 
* perly to temper conlllotiog latereote and prgadtaai^* aal 
to arercome the moaMatary ea c ite wc ntf attendant an all 
pablic events ; and inaneaa^ to sax^rifiee all that la peraaaalt 
all that is depeadent on temporary favour and popniaritjf 
ibr tlie great objects af trath and justice. They, there- 
fore, on whom the ooontry has conferred the howwr af 
selecting those who ara to Ml each stations^ should recollect 
how responsible is the duty, how scrupulous should be their 
choice, how much of fature prosperity, nay of national aad 
individual happiness, depends upon their conduct. This 
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letter of Washington should be their guide in everj instance^ 
it will secure tbem, as it has done him, the lasting gratitude 
of their country, when the instigation and result of mere 
party feeling shall have been long forgotten, or remembered 
only to be regretted and despised. 

While Mr. Hopkinson held his judicial offices, he avoided, 
properly, all minute interference in party or occasional po- 
litics, though he was always active and useful when he deemed 
his services necessary to the public good. His favourite in- 
stniment, on such occasions, had always been the lively vein 
of satire, which, as we have already mentioned, he possessed 
in an uncommon degree. As early as the year 1774, he had 
commenced this species of hostility on the common enemy, 
the British, by an ingenious production which he called ^* A 
pretty story/' In this, by a pleasant allegory, he represented 
some of the many grievances the coIonfflHfeboured under, pre- 
vioiis to the revolution, and which shorQy after occasione<l 
their disunion from the empire. As the piece was precisely 
aAqited to the feelings of the times, and contained statements 
of incontrovertible facts, conveyed in a lively andliumorous 
fom, it was sought after with avidity, and read with appro- 
bation by every class of the community. It would seem an 
if our author was aware that but a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of any people is capable of feeling, or exactly compre- 
hending an insult or injury offered to the public at large, and 
the namber is still mora inconsiderable, who view it as a per- 
sonal injury, and as such think it the duty of individuals to 
resent it ; but that if the community is represented as an indi- 
vidual, it awakens sympathy and alarms to danger, because 
every man knows that he is liable to the same oppression, and 
viewing it with a jealous eye, feels an honest indignation at 
that which would otberwise have scarcely produced the least 
emotion in his temper. 
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ly hsHpcmd in a Tery eminent fiunUj.^ In fliis tnet, 
cli is also allegorical, he has represented tka folltical 
totions that then ^ptated FMRisylTania, and j^aoed tiiosa 
ions who were at the head of the adninisCratiQii in a ri^ 
loos light This essay contains nuich of tte satire and 
iliar hmnonr of Mr. Hopkinson* 
!e wrote several other essays, arising in political dlsBen«« 
8^ bat which, bring fbonded on no important transaction 
he state, and taming chiefly upon personal ridicQle» have 
mnch of their interest : one, however, desenrcs to be par- 
ralized, being distinguished for the sefere pongoncy of 
Atire, and bears the title of ^< A Specimen of a modem 
ranit :** this is a piece of admirable humour ; tlie objects 
is ridicule could not be mistaken ; the manners of the 
;es, and the learned counsel engaged to argue the import- 
canse between Laurence Landlord and Timothy Tenant, 
iketdied to nature ; and the dramatic form in which the 
I is reported, convejrs us immediately to a court of justicot 
makes the humour irresistible to any person acquainted 
I legal proceedings. 

long and malicious contest in the public prints, gave rise 
i humorous proposal of Mr. Hqpkinson to establish a new 
rt of justice, under the name of tiie ^< High Conrt of 
onr,'^ which was successful in putting an end to ttat 
lasting altercation. Following up the idea the next year, 
rtlished a humorous account of an imaginary CMse con- 
nd in this court, which gave occarion to the foUowing 
^dar anecdote as related by himself— << The piece had 
I enclosed in a cover addressed to James Wilson, &r 
m it had been designed, and senjk to his house. Mr. '^- 
not being at home, his servant received the packet, 
stuck it behind the parlour looking-glass. A captain 
^ % who was frequently deranged in his mind, and at such 
Vol. IL^Mm 
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timet Ml «f notiotn Af plots and conspiracies, vent into Mr. 
Wibon** parlour without knocking, when none of tlie familjr 
liR]q>ened to be there, and seeing Die {mcket in tim frame of 
the Ivokiag-glase, took it down and went off with it Then 
irUt ■>( this timet a cau^c agitated in tlie supreme court of 
great popular attention, in which Mr. Wilson and most uf 
the geattemen of the bar were engaged. The next d»y I 
went into court, and )ia|>ficniiig to bo seated near Mr. Wilson, 
I aaked him if he had received 017 packet ; he told ne he did 
not get hoine till late in the evening; that the servant in- 
formed him there had been a letter for him, and that he had 
pot it behind the glass ; but that it had all at once dis^ipear- 
«d, and nobody could give any account of i^ altiioogh in- 
quiry bad been made through the whole &mily. Vtiilst ve 
were thus talking, a cry of " make way there," wa> heard 
in the court, when captain * * * * pushing his way thKwgh 
the crowd, appeared before the bar with papers In his hiad. 
He interrupted tlie lawyer who was then S|ieaking, and in- 
formed the judges tliat lie had papers in bis hand which would 
immediately clear up, and determine tbe cause before the 
court; and that he had also discovei-cd a most horrible and 
dangerous plot, partly against the state, and partly against 
the judge of the admiralty ; confessing that he had made this 
great discovery by breaking into and robbing that gentleman's 
house, pointing to Mr. Wilson, declaring that so far as he 
was amenable for the robbery, he stood ready to submit to 
the law. The papers, whicli I immediately knew to be mine, 
were handed up to the bench, and the chief justice was pre- 
paring to read the contents aloud to the court ; but 1 forced 
my way up to him, and whis|K!red him, that it was only a 
piece of literary sport between Mr. Wilson and me, and very 
unfit for the public ear on such an occasion. The papers 
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mre ttflft doiiferad to Mrw Wilwn, and ihe udienoe amured 
thai UKfij did not concern the pceeent caate.'* 

AaMBg the politer writings i^ Mr. Hopkinaon, ia theEeaaj 
aai White- waahing. This has been frequently reprinted in dif* 
fennt pe ri odi c al joamalSy not only in America, but in Ei^g* 
laai^ and the hnmour still remains as excellent as it waa al 
Am liBMof its frst publication. How it came to be inaertod 
in Or. Franklin's works, we have yet to learn. 

Of hia poetry, the greatest praise which can justly be be- 
stowednpon it, seems to be that the versification is easy, but 
thai IhesBlgecta upon which it was employed, being generally 
aocaaiaBdf it cannot afford much interest beyond the immedi- 
ate circle acquainted with the facts. The humorous ballad 
called flie Battle of the Kegs, was very popular at the time of 
Ha pnblication, and still retains its station among poems of 
thin deacription ; Mr. Hopkinaon, indeed, is better known by 
Ihisb ttan all his otiier poems ; his L' Allegro and 11 Penseroso 
ara imitations so graphic and agreeable, that they might 
ttrooghout with satisfaction and confidence. The 
HiM laiyaUj which glows in his rhymes on the accession of 
IIL and the victories and glories otBritanmoj before 
actf when contrasted with the tenour of his writingp 
Am nature of his fieelings, after the British ministry en« 
apoB schemes of taxation and coercion, may be cited aa 
an example of the rapidity and completeness of their altera- 
tive effect, upon the tone and temper of tlie colonists. Hia 
laigBT pieces, are ^' The Treaty, a Poem/' which, according 
to Ihe aattrar'a own words, was written on the hanks of the 
Lshighf in the year 1761, when he served as secretary in a 
oonferenoe held between the government of Pennsylva- 
wmA the chieb of several Indian nations ; and *^ Science, 
a Foeo^" written in the course of the following year. These 
\j% are neither deficient in harmony of numbers, nor in 
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nealiKSS of expression, and several detached passages are high' 
]y poetical. Tiikcn aa a wliolr, however, they excite at this day 
but little interest ; and as critics will admit of nothing descen- 
. ding to mediocrity, these verses will selilom receive a secwnl 
peruRal, and that only by the curious in litorature. Tet 
it would be unjust to condemn bim (or a failure in poetry, 
although he cannot be applauded for success. His poems 
were only intended to iiinusi% fur a. moment, the immediate 
circle of his acquaintance, and they were jw&sessed of suf- 
ficient merit to entitle them to that attention : hetberefore 
attuned his object ; humble, it must be admitted, but it would 
be absurd to condemn an architect for not erecting • splendid 
palace, when he only prepared hia naterialB to build a mm- 
mer'house. 

These varioas labours of Mr. Uopkinson, both as a public 
servant, and a lively and useful man of letters, had been re- 
warded with many plentiful harvests of welioamedCuncbut 
his death was at last premature to himself, his friends and 
his ciiiinti'y. Though suhjcct i'ur some time to frequent at- 
tacks of gout ill his licad, he had hitlcrly enjoyed a consider- 
able respite I'loni tbcni. On Sunilay evening, however, being 
the eigliUiof May, 1791, he was siiincwliat indisposed, and 
passed a restless niglil after he went to bed. He rose the nest 
morning as early as usual, and breakfasted with llic family. 
At seven o'clock he was seized with an aimplectic lit. whirli 
intwoliours put a period to his existence, in the fifty -third 
year of liis age. 

This memoir cannot be ]iro|)erly closed, without recoi-ding 
such particulars as we have been able to obtain relative to tiic 
person and private cUnr.u ler of Mr. Hojikirison. Tlicso are 
dei'ive.I I l.iilly fioni liis el<i.[uent liiend and biographer Ur. 
Hush, to «lM.tn He have already iilln.led, and to the recollec- 
tions of lUose yet living, who have been amused by the sallies 
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•f hb wi^ ud cKjojed (ke beneit of his aModatioBy ud tlis 
fkamm of his fHeodship. 

His person wasalittle below the common size. Hisfea- 
inns were smaU, bat extremely animated. His speedi was 
qnifll^ and all his motions seemed to partake of the mioeasing 
MiMij aad Tsrsatility of the powers of his mind. His dis- 
position and demeanour were mariied by benignity and kind- 
and the following anecdote will be deemed rather ap- 
and affecting than trivial, since it displays them in so 
amiaUe a light. He was accostomed to cherish an acqnaint- 
aaeo with a litUe moose, which wonld come from its hiding 
place asd sit by him at his meals, in order to receire the 
witii which its boldness was plentifally rewarded. His 
also became so much attached to him, from his con- 
stant attention to them, that, when he walked in the yard, they 
wonld alight on his person, and contend for a place, crowd- 
lag jqpon his liead, shoulders, arms, and indeed wherever they 
CMldiest 

Be was always distingobhed as a man of great taste, fond 
of adeaoe^ when he had leisure to devote himself to it, and 
acnte and clear in his professional exertions. His skill in mu- 
sic was oonnderable, and the airs which he composed for his 
ewB songs rendered them doubly popular. At a time when 
Am mdeness and poverty of the country permitted few to de- 
vole themselves to the cultivation of the arts, Mr. Hopkinson 
gave to Oem all the attention which it was possible to bestow ; 
kis q^inioa on such matters was always sought after and 
ngarded, and when he made his voyage to Europe, those of 
bis friends whose fortunes and tastes allowed it, committed to 
Up the sdection of such works of art as he might approve. 
In addition to a well filled library, embracing the best liters- 
tare of the times, he possessed a collection of scientific appa^ 
ratns, and had considerable reputation as an experimental 
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pht]oso|iher. The following anecdoto illustrates thig tr*it is 
his churactcr. During the revolutionary war, a jtartf of 
Hessians invaded Bordentown ao sudden)}', that Mr. Uopkin- 
son's family had barely time to escape, Icuving their house and 
all i( contained a prey to the invaders. After the retreat of tlw 
British from Philadelphia in 1776, a volume was brought Is 
Mr. Hopkinson which a Hessian officer had lef\ behind hm 
at his lodgings ; it was a book that had belonged to his li- 
brary at Bordentown, and on a blank page the officer had 
written in tierman, " that he had taken the volume fnna t^ 
library of Mr, Hopkinson, who was a violcntand uncumtmi- 
mising rebel ; but that from the books and philosophical «^ 
paratus in the room, he was certainly a man of learning tti 
science." While a student of law, the gaiety of his disposili- 
on, his turn for poetry, and his fondness for general IcIttrSi 
prevented ith exclusive application to a drier stndy, but b« 
was intelligent and acute, and obtained considerable legal is* 
fonnatian ; his reputation as an advocate was high whil« h« 
continued at the bar, and in the judicial offices wbicb be held, 
be conducted himself with much abilitj and the lu|^«t !■• 
tofrity. 

But the peculiar trait of his character waa diat to iriiich 
we have already alluded — his satire and wit, for it may ba 
safely said that the various causes which contributed to tha 
establishment ot the independence and federal govvniBcait of 
the United States, will not be fully traced, unless mnck is as- 
cribed to the irresistible influence of the ridicule which ba 
poured fortli, from time to time, upon the enemies of tboaa 
greatpoliticalevents. Newapaper scandal, too, frequeatty for 
months together, disappeared or languished, after the pvblic*- 
tion of several of his irresistible satires upon tliat disgrace- 
ful species of writing. Ho gave a currency to a thought or 
phrase, in these eflTasions trom bis pen, which never faiM 
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to bear down tho spirit of the tUnesy and frequently to torn 
the divided tides of party rage into one general channel of 
ridicule or contempt. Sometimes he employed his formidable 
powers of humour and satire in exposing the absurd formal- 
ities of technical science. He thought much, and thou^t 
jaatiy, upon the subject of education. He often ridiculed, in 
conversation, tlie ordinary mode of teaching children the 
English language. He considered many of the years which 
are spent in learning the Latin and Greek languages as lost, 
and he held several of the arts and sciences which were then 
taught in onr colleges, in great contempt His specimen of 
modem learning, in a tedious examination, the only object of 
which was to describe the properties of a ''salt-box," origin- 
ally published in the American Museum for February 1787, 
but afterwards attributed to the celebrated English professor 
Porson, will always be relished as a mcMrsel of exqubite hu- 
Boor, while the absurd modes of education there alluded to 
continue to be practised. 

Mr. Hopkinson possessed uncommon talents for pleasing in 
company. His wit was not of that coarse kind which was 
calculated to ** set the table in a roar.'' It was mild and ele- 
gant, and infused cheerfulness, and a species of delicate joy, 
rather than mirth, into the hearts of all who heard it His 
empire over the attention and-'passions of his company wad 
not purchased at tiie expense of innocence. They who have 
passed many delightful hours in his society, declare that he 
was never once heard to use a profane expression, nor utter a 
word that would have made a lady blush, or have cloaded her 
countenance for a moment with a look of disapprobation. It 
is this species of wit alone that indicates a rich and powerful 
imagination, while that which is tinctured with profanity, or 
indelkracy, argues poverty of genius, inasmuch as they have 
botii been considered, vwy properly, as the cheapest producli 
of the mind. 
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Mr. Hopkinson left behind him at his death, a widow, «)» 
has but lately paid the debt of nature, and five children, I«i 
S0I13 and three daughters. Of these the eldest, Joseph IIop- 
kiuaon, is well known as the distingaished successor to liii 
father's talents and honoura, uniting the same quickness mi 
brilliancy of genius, the same taste and fondness for the arti, 
with superior success as an advocate at tlie bar, and ao on- 
tor in the public councils of the nation. 
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If those who administered the British goTemmeiit in the 
enriy part of the reign of George the third had heen well 
informed of the real character of that party in the colonie8» 
which opposed their pretensions to the exercise of nnlimited 
power, they would have seen the impracticabitity ^ their 
achemet if they had not been convinced of its injustice. 

They were not aware that prudent and unambitious men — 
established land-holders, deeply interested in the preservation 
of tranquillity — had rallied round that standard of Resistance 
which they supposed to be supported only by needy adventurers, 
or noisy demagogues, to whom any change might bring an 
improvement of condition. 

A cause thus sustained could only be overthrown by the 
devastation of the whole country. The determined resistance 
otthe most intelligent and disinterested part of a whole com^- 
manity could not be overcome unless by such extensive de- 
straction and ruin as was not in the contnnplation of the 
ministry or the parliament 

One of the patriots that voluntarily incurred the greatest 
dqpree of suffering, without the possibility of any individual 
gaii^ was Johh Habt, a member of that congress which 
issued the memorable Declaration of Independence. 
Vol- n — N n^ 
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He was the son of EdwaH Hart, of Hopswell tnmi^ 
and Hunterdon county in New Jersey, from whom he ialn- 
rited a considerable patrimonial estate, and a spirit tltal woiU 
have been worthy of the best days of ancient Rome. 

During Ibe war uitb France, Edward Bart was omof 
tliose brave and loyal colonists who genej-ously lent theiraid 
to the Diilitary operations of England : — aid that was glwJlj 
received and emphatically acknowledged, but never recom- 
pensed, by the royal government. He exerted himself in tbe 
arose of the mother country, so far as to raise a corps ol 
volunteers, called tlie Jersey Blues ; a name that tbey first 
bore, but which has become a favourite military dcsgnaliaa 
aince U>at jteriod, With this corps he marched into Caaida. 
•nd arrived before Quebec in time to participate in the vic- 
tory which elided the mortal career of general WolTr. 

John Hart, the son, did not Join in these military expedi- 
tions, but was guietly cultivating a farm of four hundred acres, 
which be had purchased. He bad married a lady of respec- 
table connexions and great amiability of character, named 
Deborah Scudder, and was surrounded by a numerous family 
of sons and daughters. In the enjoyment, therefore, of do- 
mestic happiness, and engrossed by tiie cares of his farm, be 
felt no aspiration fur martial fame, and Was not particularly 
excited by the quarrel between France and England, in which 
the colonies took, generally, an active part. 

He served, however, in the colonial assembly, and lor 
twenty years assisted in the local legislation which was exer- 
cised for the improvement of the couutry, in the laying out 
of new roads, the erection of bridges, the founding of semi- 
naries of education, and tlie provisions for administering 
justice. When tlie series uf aggrcsKions upon the rights of 
the colonies was commenced by the passage of the stamp act 

the year 1765, he assisled in Die selection of delegates «p- 
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polnied to represent New Jertejr in the congress held at New 
Torkf in the iponth of October of that year ^ and be was one 
of those who at once perceived the true nature of the dispnto 
between the ministry of king George on the one side^ and the 
pviple of the colonies on the other; he saw clearly that the 
question at issue between them, involved nothing less tiuus 
absolute slavery to the colonies^ if they should submit to the 
novel pretensions of the British government* 

Mr. Grenville^ tlie prime minister, who led the way in that 
BMd career which successive administrations were so unfor* 
Umate as to follow^ in their blind determination to coerce the 
colonies into submission, did not probably comprehend the 
whole tendency of his own project And it surprised many 
well disposed persons in Great Britain to see the AraericanSf 
after suffering so quietly all sorts of restrictions upon their 
trade and industry, avowedly imposed for the benefit of the 
•ether country alone, now so greatly roused and excited by 
the m«re anticipation of a trifling tax, which could not take 
from them, in half a century, more treasure than they would 
vduntarily throw away in a single campaign against the 
French and Canadians. 

This erroneous view of the discontents was not uncommont 
and the terror^ grief and indignation caused by the threatened 
stamp duty, was attributed to a sordid apprehension of part- 
ing with an inconsiderable sum of money. The example of 
such men as John Hart should have 1ieen sufficient to prove 
the fallacy of such an imputation. 

A farmer ! what had he to do with stamped paper ? He 
had no occasion to sign bills of exchange or promissory notes* 
Far advanced in years ! what improvement in his condition 
could he look for in civil strife and commotion ? Possessed only 
of a farm and tanner's stock ! what inducement of pecuniary 
saving could persuade him to join in measures that wouU 
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inrite a hostile amtj, with devastation in its train, to maks 
his fields the theatre of war ! Far difTerent motives from the 
love of pelf could induce such men to assume an attitude of 
resistance against arbitrary power. 

It has happened that in Enghiid ttie great conteBti ftr 
freedom, in which our ancestors were engaged, in oppoiitiiw 
to the arbitrary pretensions of the crown, have tamed cUa^f 
on questions of taxation. It was not the amoant, bat tte 
principle of the poll-tax, and the ship-money, that made those 
exactions so intolerably odious to the people of England. 
On this question of the right in the governing power to take 
the subject's money without his consent, the ablest pens and 
most eloquent tongues of Britain had been exercised ; it was 
the point wbtcfa had been made the criterion of happiness, so 
far as happiness depends on freedom. The right to retain 
property, untaxed but by the consent of tite people tliron|^ 
their representatives, had become the sensible object in which 
civil liberty seemed to reside. And as these principles had 
been preserved unalloyed in America, since they had been 
brought in all their freshness to Plymouth-rock by the first 
pilgrims — to say that a free people might be taxed without 
their consent seemed to the colonisis equivalent to the pre- 
tension that they might be chained, scourged and branded as 
the vilest slaves. 

It is certain that at this early jwriod independence was not 
thought of, or if suggested at all, was not in the least desired 
by the respectable and loyal subjects who assembled at New 
York in the autumn of 1765. But the rongi-css of this year, 
faithful to the principles of the British constitution, as re- 
ceived and proclaimed by the best and bravest men in Eng- 
land, from the time of Magna Cliarta, unanimously declared, 
in reference to the stamp act, that taxation without repre- 
•tentation would be intolerable tyranny. 
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The consequences of this assertion of a maxim so important 
n the relations between the colonies and the mother country^ 
fere of great moment to the interests of both. It roosed the 
iride of the British aristocracy, whUe it excited also the 
iMsntion of the colonists, and gave them a principle to con- 
mid ibr, which being approved by their understandings and 
opressed upon their hearts, became of dearer Talue than 
Mir money or their trade, their farms or their houses } all 
if which, as well as their peace and safety, were willinf^ 
lacrificed in their determination to maintain it 

The intelligence that was received eariy in the subsequent 
fear, of the change of ministry ; the dismissal of the duke 
if Bedford and Mr. Grenville ; and the appointment of the 
imiable lord Rockingham as prime minister, together with 
ke repeal of the odious stamp act, spread a heartfelt joy 
luvaghout the colonies; but confirmed the people in the be- 
kt that the congress at New York had asserted only what 
iras just and undeniable. 

The declaratory act of parliament, passed at the time of 
he repeal of the stamp act, as a salvo to the pride of those 
nembers who could not bear any seeming acquiescence in 
he claims of the colonies, was looked upon as an empty and 
mmeaning boast of power, while the actual repeal of the tax 
leemed a decisive and final renunciation of the scheme of 
ippression. The colonies were satisfied and happy, and 
fohn Hart was one of the most contented and unambitious 
krmers to be found in all his majesty's dominions. 

It was a period of great simplicity in manners and very 
general purity of life, yet even then he had so conducted 
bimflelf in his dealings among the people of New Jersey, as 
\o have acquired the familiar desigpnation of ^ honest John 
Sarf A distinction of which his descendants may be more 
reasonably proud than if his lot had been cast where he might 
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have icqvind all the stars, cromeo aail garten. tlial raydty 
oovid brirtow upon its faroartteK. 

Tbc oven tenor of his lire was interrupted bj few incUfate 
that would not appear trivial in narration. Bis rarm giv* 
yearly better in value and improTeincntt bis stock iocRaae^ 
and Ilia family was augmented by a biennial addition «[ I 
•on or a daughter, until he was anrraunded by thirteea 
children. In their education, together with the care of )aa 
famif tbe esercitie of friendly acts of assistance to his neigb- 
bours, and in scrri^ig brief tours of duty as a raember of the 
colonial legislature, he found occupation of that enviable 
kind whicli, at once useful and tranquil, brings old age with 
DO wrinkles but those which time has traced, and preserved 
for advanced years tbc chL-erfulncss of youtli. 

A course of life so peaceful and happy is not often destined 
to remiiin free from internipttoii. While every thing was 
proci-pding in its regular course in Ihc domestic cirdr of 
"honest John Hart," great events were occurring on the 
other side of the Atlantic, which were to reacb, with a ma- 
lignant influence, even to the calm retirement of the New 
Jersey farmer. 

In ircr, Charles Townshend being elevated, unfortaoatclj 
for tbe British empire, to the place of chancellor of the exche- 
quer, brought forward his plan of revenue, including duties tw 
glass, paper, pasteboard, painter's colours, and tea, imported 
into the colonies. 

The generous confidence in which the colonists had reposed 
since the repeal of the stamp act, was now dispelled ; they 
had trusted that the hateful project of imposing a badge of 
slavery upon them would not be revived, but the adoption 
by parliament of this new imposition, excited tbe moat seri- 
ous alarm and the gloomiest apprehensions. 
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John Hart, in the midst of his qaiet comforts^ appreciated 
the extent of the evil that impended. Valuing all the bless^ 
ing^ which were his own^ he felt that they might all be ren- 
dered valueless if he were to possess them but as the slave 
of a despotic master* The amount of tax that he would 
pay was not worth a thought; he had little occasion for 
English pi^iier, pasteboard, glass, or paint ; and tea was a 
luxury that hardly found its way to the tables of such plain 
country families as his. ^ 

But the sense of personal security and unalienable rights, 
the sturdy pride of freedom, which every Englishman of that 
day, and every inhabitant of the British colonies was accus* 
tomed to cherish as his birth-right— these were indispensable 
to him. Without these, all the advantages he possessed were 
of no avail — his riclies might increase, his friends might mul- 
tiply, his honours thicken upon him, his children might be all 
that his parental wishes could suggest--8till if he might be 
taxed, to the value of a straw, by a parliament in which he 
bad no share of actual or virtual representation, he could be 
no more than a slave. It was a noble sentiment which actuat- 
ed such men to join in the plans of resistance— a sentiment 
alloyed by no hope of personal aggrandizement, excited by 
no restlessness of temper, fomented by no artful demagogues 
—but pure and disinterested, founded on a sincere belief of 
rights invaded, and leading to the most unbounded sacrifices. 

It is known that the mode of opposition first adopted was 
an agreement to abstain from importing the articles which 
were made the subject of the duty ; thus endeavouring to pre- 
vail on the British rulers to abandon the whole scheme of tax- 
ation, by convincing them of its being practically useless. 

In this system Mr. Hart cordially joined, and gave it all 
the support and encouragement in bis power. 
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This agreement waa well observed in the colonies, and tbc 
ditties, as a revenue measure, became entiraly nugatory. Still, 
however, the ministers of the king (lid not take the hint (rvm 
the spirit aud determination shown hy tlie colonies, unlit 
the year 1770, when lord North, having become premier bjt 
the death of the duke of Grafton, rescinded the duties on pa- 
per, glass and paint, retaining only tliat upon tea. 

This, to be sure, was but a half-way measure ; it served to 
convince the Americans that their non-importation agne- 
mcnt had been useful and expedient, but it did Dot conciliate 
them in any great degree, because tlie right to impow such 
taxes was still asserted by continuing the impost on tea. It 
was an abortive and very short-sighted attempt to buy oB tba 
colonies from tlieir opposition to the principle, by making tha 
actual amount of the tax very trivial — an attempt founded 
appart-ntly on the old error, of supposing it was the money 
which the colonists dreaded to lose, instead of tha right wUck 
they considered to be invaded. 

Then came the determination, on the part of the AmericaiWt 
to prevent the importation of any tea, followed by the large 
shipments of that article by the East India company, with 
the export duty taken off, attended by the well remembered 
reception of the tea, at Boston and Cbarleston, where it was 
thrown into the sea, and at New York, where it was plac^ 
in damp stores, for the purpose of being spoiled and rotted. 

This decided conduct brought matters very shortly to a 
crisis. The act of parliament, closing the port of Bostoa, 
and an act providing that offenders should be sent fromMassa- 
cbosetts to England fur trial, made apparent the necessity 
for deliberation and consultation among the colonists. 

The congress of 1774 was called, and assembled. Of this 
body the members were variously constituted. Hart was 
dected in July, by a conference of committees from differmt 
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parts of the colony^ and was a tli representative of the mode- 
ration, disinterestedness and firmness that then characterized 
the people who elected him. 

Of that august and venerable body nothing can he said in 
commendation, that would be beyond the truth. To that 
body will future statesmen look, and learn what it is to be a 
patrioL There was no selfish intrigue for power, no aim at 
personal distinction, no factiou^r striving for individual ho- 
nours. Of the members of tiiat congress it may emphatically 
be asserted, as was said of the Romans in their most virtuous 
age, ^ with them the republic was all in all ; for that alone 
Hmy omisulted ; the only faction they formed was against the 
eoBmon enemy ; their minds, their bodies were exerted sin- 
cerely and greatiy and nobly, not for personal power, but for 
the liberties, the rights, and the honour of their country." 

The doqumt addresses prepared by this congress, to the 
UBg and the people of Chreat Britain, are weU known, and 
reqnir^ neither comment nor eulogium. The pi*ecise share 
taken by Mr. Hart in these proceedings is not known, the 
aittings having been secret, and no record preserved which 
indicates the particular conduct of each member. He is enti- 
tled to the praise, however, of having contributed with a zeal 
that cannot be doubted, to the magnanimous and dignified 
cffbrts made by that truly patriotic assembly, in the mainte- 
nance of the rights, liberties and peace of their country. 

He returned, after the adjournment of congress, to the un- 
▼aried occupations of his farm ; and waited, with anxious 
hope^ the efiect of the appeal that had been made to the gene- 
rosity of the king and British people. 

In January, 1775, the general assembly of New Jersey re- 
appointed him a representative in the congress which was to 
meet in the ensuing spring. He took his seat in this illus- 
VoL. II.— O o 



tiioiia cnuncil on the tenth of May : ami attended masaAwmij 
until the adjournment iuthe fullowiiig August. 

The battle at Lexington, in the preceding April, had giw 
a more serious aspect to the dispute, and it was tfao buiiua 
oftliia congress to make tlie first prejiarations for ww. 

Mr. Hart was one of the oldest members, being at tltattiH 
about sixty years of age, and his cool and ripened JndgB^ 
aided to temper the impetuous zeal of the youthful del^ata 
from some of the southern states. 

During the recess, he devoted himself to his agriculinral 
concerns; and finding that the farm required his almost co*. 
stant care, and having seen the important measures of dtteoe 
adopted, h« did Dot nsome hia Mat in camgrf* wktB Ihqr 
R-aasembled in Sqitembcr. He tboa^t tiiat jwigpi BH^ 
and such as were less encuBbend with familki, ^'l^ v*T 
properly take the labour of the public bonnenj ■■< kniis 
no ambitioa of distinction for Uoiaeir, he re q aertad tka Cib- 
nial assenbly to excuse him from serving any longer a* Mr 
delegate, setting forth at the same time the pecnliar ntmaJSm 
of his Gunily and private afiairs, as an excuse for thoi saek- 
ing to withdraw from their public service. The aueBhly 
considered his apology satisfactory, and in November of tba 
same year accepted his resignation. 

He was not, however, entirely freed from public daties ; 
as a member, and vice president of the colonial msatmUjt 
much of his time and attention was still occupied. la tboM 
days of difficulty and alarm, his wisdom and integrity^ kb 
benevolence and generosity, were too conspicuous and too 
useful, to remain in seclusion. 

At Uiis time, however, the royal authority ceased in New 
Jersey, and the general Assembly was superseded by a con* 
ventiun of deputies from the several counties, attended of 
course only by confirmed and derided whigs. This convcn- 
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tion, on the faartoentb of February, 1776, ekcted Mr. Hart 
one of their delegates to congress^ and he did not refuse the 
appointment. 

His colleagues were William Livingstoni Richard Smith, 
John Cooper and Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant; and thejr 
were Tested with full powers to consent and agree to all 
aieasares which congress might deem necessary; and the 
proTince of New Jersey was pledged by the resolution i^ 
pointing these delegates, to execute to the utmost all resolu- 
tions which congress might adopt. 

The instructions implied by the terms of this appointment 
dM not seem to contemplate so bold a measure as a declaration 
of independence ; indeed little had yet been said on such a 
Mbjecty and the hope of a happy reconciliation with the royal 
fovemment was not yet extinct 

But the lapse of a few months brought a very different as- 
pect of public affairs. The intelligence received from England 
of the total failure of every proposal offered in the House of 
Commons, tending towards a pacific policy ; the treaty with 
the duke of Brunswick and the elector of Hesse Cassel, stipu- 
lating for the employment of foreign mercenaries in the re- 
daction of the colonies ; and the indifference shown by the 
British people, who it had been hoped, would have felt the 
wrongs attempted to be done to the Americans as outrages 
OB their own liberties, all conspired to show a gloomy and a 
warlike prospect 

At home, too, the feelings of tiie people had become exas- 
perated, and New Jersey, which had been second to no one 
of tlie colonies in loyalty and love of peace, became tho- 
roagUy and n^idly changed. 

The machinations said to be detected early in the year 1776, 
which had been directed against the fidelity and spirit of the 
army and the safety of the commander in chief, excited the 
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indignuit patriotism of tbt people of this prnvinM^ ] 
more than even the proo& of determined and violent hostiUtf 
on the part of the British government. 

In this state of sentiment the provincial congress, in whoH 
hands the representation of tiie people now resided, deter- 
mined to make such changes in their delegation to the general 
congress as would evince the decision of their own minds, 
and secnre the vote of New Jersey from being given in favour 
of temporizing or timorous measures. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-first of June, a new af^int- 
ment was made, in which John Hart was retained as being 
of accord with the people in their determination to risk all, 
and suffer ail, that might be necessarily risked or soffend in 
the effort to gain independence ; hut some of fais colleagues 
were not continued, because their zeal or their firmness conld 
not BO safely he trusted. 

This new appointment, made after the proposition to declare 
independence had been brought forward in congress, and with 
a knowledge of Mr, Han's opiiiidns on tlie question, was ac- 
companied witli instnuliinis "to join with t!ie delegates of 
the otlicr colonies in coiitinental roiigress, iu (lie most vignr- 
flus measures for siipiifirliiis tlie Just rights and liberties of 
America, and if yiiu sljall judaic it neees.sary or expedient for 
ttiis pnipose, to join witli tlicm in deilaring Ihc United Colo- 
nies independent of Great Britain, entering into a confede- 
ration for union and rnmmon defence, making treaties with 
foreign nations for comnierrc and assistance, and to take such 
other measures as may appear to Ihem and yon necessary for 
those great ends, promising to snpport tlicm with the whole 
force of Ibis pnivince, always observing that whafsoever plan 
of confederiicy yon enter into, the rcgnlaling the internal 
police of Ibis province is to be reserved to the colonial legis- 
lature." 
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Althougk the life of John Hart was now drawing towards 
its close, and he was already full of years, the act most im- 
iportant to his fatore fame was yet to be performed. 

A few days after this decisiye step of the Jersey proYincial 
congress^ the British general Howe arrived at New York, 
md was soon followed by his army. The approximation of 
tiie scene of bloodshed to his own quiet home could not be 
regarded by him without the most anxious forebodings. 
That Jersey would soon witness the march and suflfor the 
nmiges of the hostile army, was a natural and reasonable 
anticipation. It was an additional cause of alarm, too, that 
Ae inTaders were'to be accompanied by outlandish auxiliaries, 
itrmngers to the tie of a common language and similar habits, 
which had held the British and Americans from exercising the 
wcnrst atrocities of war towards each other. 

Having put his hand to the plough, he would not turn back. 
He voted for the declaration of independence, without hesita- 
tion or reluctance ; although well knowing the peril that he 
was bringing upon his property, his family and himself. 

The declaration was at first published with only the names 
of Mr. Hancock, as president, and Charles Thomson, as se- 
cretary. Such was the caution still prevalent respecting this 
most important measure, the consequences of which would 
have been most disastrous to all concerned in it, if flie contest 
had eventuated in the success of the British armies. 

It is remarkable in the history of the revolutionary war, 
and is liighly honourable to the patriots of that period, that 
tlieir courage and spirit always appeared to be most lofty 
when the pressure of external circumstances seemed most dis- 
heartenlng. When the declaration of independence was first 
promulgated, the British army had just landed on Staten 
Island ; and no one could tell which of the members of the con- 
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gress had voted Tor a maniresto so oScnsi ve to Uie royal gnntv 
nient. T)ib president and secretary alone could be idcDUftFd h 
individual!}' responsible. Soon afterwards the battle on Lm^ 
Island was fought ; the American army was defeated with nM- 
siderable loss ; and it was known tliat tlic royal amy w n>- 
merouSf well disciplined and brave: under these circum 
a new publication of the declaration was made, with the n 
of all the members, botli those who were actually 
and those who subsequently came into congress. 

For from shrinking at this alarming crisis from tl»e shut 
of rcsimnsibility and contingent punishment attaching toeaci 
individual, by a concealment of the part tliat each had takca^ 
every one seemed desirous to affix his name to an iRKtrvnort 
which would have brought down on all the signers the dinrt 
vengeance of the British government, if the contest, app»- 
rcntly so unequal, had ended in tlie overthrow of the cab- 
mats. 

It is impossible to contemplate without admiratioK ttl 
moral courage, the generous disinterestedness, and the c«a- 
scientious resolution that could impel such a man aa JiAi 
Hart to sign his name to a paper which he could not but kmv 
would be a signal for the devastation of his farm, the disper^ 
aion of bis family, and the total impoveriahment of bimseH 
and his children. Not impelled by personal ambitioii, mt 
sustained by the ardour of yonth ; already trembling with tltt 
feebleness of age, and having neither hope of a protrmctad lib 
to enjoy in his own person the restoration of peace and the esta- 
blishment of political rights ; nor suited by temperantea^ 
habit or education, for the attainment of political ^stinctioa ; 
what could have supplied him with the motive Tor snch bcntc 
self-devotion ? His motive is to be soaght only in a sober c«»- 
victioB of rights invaded, in the dictates of a pure and en- 
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patriotisniy and a pious reliance on the protectioB 
of Heaven opon those who conscientioasly perfonned their 

Accostomed during all his life to guide his conduct by the 
ndes of right, and not by considerations of expediency, the 
aase principle of rectitude which had made him the chosen 
mrhiter of all disputes among his neighbours, and acquired 
far him the title of *^ honest" — a distinction which immorta- 
lised Aristides ; this honesty impelled him to execute all his 
datiea faithfully in whatever situation he might be placed, 
aad guided him in the most elevated public act which was to 
be known and judged by the whole world, as well as in the 
most trivial concerns of his domestic circle. 

New Jersey soon became the theatre of war. The British 
anqr proceeded as far as the banks of the Delaware^ and their 
praprns and vicinity was marked by the most unrestrained 
and wanton destruction of property. Hie details of their 
fstages^ as fliey were communicated to congress, were most 
■hw^Mng and odious. The children of Mr. Hart esci^ed 
horn insult by retiring from the neighbourhood of flie troops ; 
kmii^ tte &rm and stock to be piUaged and destroyed by 
thn IfcHsisnn 

The waste committed there by the marauding parties of the 
CMHj was unsparing, and tjiey sought with great eagerness 
te make Mr. Hart himself a prisoner. 

Beii^ unwilling to leave his family at this particular junc- 
tnc^ he exposed himself frequently to the necessity of a pre- 
flif^t, and a most inconvenient concealment. It had 
impossible, so late in the season, to remove Mrs. Hart, 
afflicted with a disorder which terminated in her 
at this gloomy and disastrous period* Mr. Hart was 
driven from the bedside of his dying partner, and hunted 
OmmigiBk the woods and among the hills, with a perseverance, 
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«n the pirt of his pnraners, fliat ma worthy of * bcMv 
Close. 

It was not until the latter port of December, &at tte «•- 
terprise of Washington, in striking saddenl^ at tin HeniaM 
posted at Trenton, cleared Jeraey of these unwelcome Tisitan. 
Until tbnt time Mr. Hart was a fagitive among ttie Kcaeaof 
his yonthful sports and his manly usefulness. While the most 
tempting oSbrs of pardon were held forth to all rebels tfcat 
would give in their adhesion to the royal caase, and whik 
Washington's army was dwindling down to a mere bandhl, 
this old man was carrying his gray hairs and his luirwties 
about trova cottage to cottage, and from cave to can, while 
hia farm was pillaged, his property plundered, his family 
afflicted and dispersed ; he was, through sorrow, himiiHatiim 
and snfibring, wearing out his bodily strength and li aitwiitg 
flie approach of decrepitude and death. Tet he new 4s 
spaired, never repented the course he had taken ; but was 
always hoping for the best, and upheld by an approring con- 
science, and by a firm trust tiiat the favour of Heaven woild 
not be withheld from a righteous cause. 

The particulars of his wanderings, as he afterwards unos- 
tentatiously related them, would require too minute a detail 
for the scope of the present worlc. The extremities to which 
he wafl reduced, may be judged from two facts : one is, that 
for a long period lie never ventured to sleep twice at the same 
house ; and the other, which lie very good humonredly told 
of himself, was, that being sorely pressed for a safe night's 
lodging, and being unknown where he applied for one, he was 
obliged to share the accommodations of a large dog ; a bed- 
fellinv, as he declared, not in those evil times the most ex- 
ceptionable. 

The successes of the American army at Trenton and Prince- 
Ion, and the consequent evacuation of the greater part of Jer 
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Bey by the Britisb, relieved him from iiis most uncomfortable 
concealoienty and enabled him to collect his family again^ 
and set about repairing the damages done to his plantation. 
They were more easily repaired, indeed, serious as they 
were, tlian the iiyuries which hardship and anxiety had com* 
mitted on his health and constitution. In restoring his de* 
vastated farm to order, and in giving advice to his friends 
and neighbours, who now in great numbers sought his coun* 
sel, he found ample occupation, and did not resume his seat 
in congress. 

He lived to see much brighter prospects open ; the sur* 
render of Burgoyne, and tlie French alliance, left little doubt 
that with more or less of disaster and difficulty, but surely 
even if slowly, independence and peace would be obtained. 

Happy in the strengthening of this hope into a confident 
anticipation, and in the consciousness of having well per- 
formed his duty during tlie whole of his life, he sunk into 
tlM arms of death, in the year 1780; leaving a character as 
free from any stain of sordid, or selfish motive, as it has 
ever fallen to the lot of man to sustain. 

His only public employment, except those which have been 
mentioned, was that of justice of the peace; in the exercise 
of whicli he was an example of patient investigation and 
equitable judgment ; qualities which brought to the jurisdic- 
tion of his humble judgment-seat many of his neighbours, 
among whom the belief of his untarnished probity and cool 
sagacity was unbounded. 

He was in personal apiicarance highly prepossessing; and 
in his younger days had been called handsome. His height 
was about five feet ten inclies, his form straight and well pro- 
portioned, his hair very black, his eyes light, and his com- 
plexion dark. He was a m.n of great kindness and justice 
in his domestic relations ; of which traits many characteristic 
Vol. II P p 
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anecdotes are recollected by liis sarviving Friends. It Is toU,- 
for example, tliat he Iiad a nrgro servant namod J»ck, between 
whom and bis master the best understanding always subsist- 
ed. During one ot Mr. Hart's absences from Itomc, Jack 
committed sdidb offence, whicb incurred tlie heavy censure 
of tbe family, and subjected liim to the charge of sucli s mal- 
appropriation of valuables as might fall within tbe dofinitioa 
of larceny. On liis master's return tiiis was told to tiim, 
with urgent requests that he Bbould cause the offender to be 
punished. But lie resisted, and good humourcdiy declared 
that it was impossible for Jack to steal from bim, uoce be 
confided all to Jack's care, and nothing man than a breach 
of trust could be made of It, which it was not worth while 
to prosecute. 

Mr. Hart was a munificent bene&ctor of &e Baptist 
church, of Hopewell township, to whicb be presented tbe 
ground for the meeting house, and a burial ground adjoining. 
He attended with his family, regularly, on the public worship 
at tills church until )iis last illness, and was always known 
3s a sincere, but unostentatious christian. 
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Abkaium Clave was born in the borough of Elizabetb- 
tawD, c(Hint7 of Essex, and province of New Jersey, on the 
flfteenth of Pebruary, 1726. He was the only child of alder- 
Ban Thomas Clark, whose ancestors first settled upon tha 
farm which descended to his son. He enjojed a good Eng- 
lidi education, nnder competent teachers, and was particn- 
larij addicted to the study of the mathematics, and of civil law. 
In the year 1743, at the age of twenty-two years, he married 
Sandi Hetfield of Elizabethtown, who survived him ten years. 

A constitution naturally weak, and a slenderfonn, prevent- 
ed him from engaging in laborious pursuits, to which, al- 
ihoa^ hy education a farmer, he was wholly unaccustomed. 
His principal ocrupations in early life were surveying, con- 
veyancing, and giving legal advice. He was not, by profes- 
rion, a lawyer, but gave advice gratuitously ; a task for which 
he had rendered himself competent, by the ardent pursuit of 
his favourite study. This generosity, which, in those more 
primitive times, was held in high estimation, procured him 
the honourable litie of the " poor man's connsellor." His fre- 
quent services as an arbitrator of litigated titles to land, in 
dinrent counties of the state, portray the high estimation in 
which his integrity and tbe correctness of his judgment were 
held, beyond tiie immediate drcle within which he lived ; and 
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ihifl opinion is confirmed by the appointment of the geMrd 
assembly, which empowered him to settle nnditrided eom- 
mons. 

Preyioas to the commencement of his congressional daties* 
the confidence reposed by his fellow citiaens in the seal and 
ability of Mr. GlariL, had been Ttrloiiit n»ifc"*^ ^ 
high sheriff of the coanty of Essex, and clerk of the cobaiil 
assembly at Amboy, under the royal dominion, he had been 
distinguished for official assiduity and capacity. Bat neither 
the enjoyment of office, nor the prospect, however fattering« 
of increasing distinction, would seduce him firom ^ natval 
allegiance which he owed to his native country. Wbem the 
coming tempest of war began to agitate the landt he had al- 
ready passed the meridian of life. He had arrived at aa age 
when the actions of men are more frequently guided by pria* 
ciple than passion, and the calm circumspectioa of ezperieace 
has succeeded the hot and hasty ebullitions of youth. It wasb 
therefore, under a well settled and solemn conviction of the 
justice of the cause, that he appeared in the first ranks of the 
revolutionary phalanx, and devoted his remaining years to 
the service of his country. The oppressive claims of the Bri- 
tish parliament, the inveterateness with which they were pur- 
sued, and the hostile spirit which characterized all measures 
touching the government of the colonies, were incitemeots 
whicli aroused all the energies of his mind, and led him to be- 
come a principal actor in the eventful scenes which marked 
the course of the liberating contest 

In the dawn of the revolution, he distinguished himself as 
an active member of the committee of public safety, as a con- 
stant attendant and assistant at popular meetings, and as a 
persevering promoter of patriotic feelings, by private com- 
munication. After an unremitting series of services in his 
native province, he was summoned to exercise his talents upon 
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a mot'o extensive theatre. On the twenty-first of June, 1776, 
he was appointed by the provincial congrcsSf in conjunction 
with Richard Stockton, John Hart, Francis Hopkinson, and 
Dr. John Witherspoon, a delegate to the continental congress. 
They were instructed to unite with tlio delegates of the other 
colonies in the most vigorous measures for supporting the just 
rights and liberties of America, and if it should be deemed 
necessary or expedient for this purpose, to join with them in 
declaring the United colonies independent of Great Britain. 

Mr. Clark applied himself zealously to the discharge of his 
new duties, and was, for a long time, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Jersey delegation. His industry, abilities, and per- 
severance, in the business of committees, and his plain, clear 
view of general measures, rendered him a valuable member of 
the house ; while his patriotism and integrity attracted the 
respect and admiration of his colleagues. His faith and firm- 
ness were amply tested, a few days after he took his scat, by 
his cordial co-operation with those wlio advocated the imme- 
diate proclamation of Indei>endcnce ; and it is believed that 
bis strong conviction of the propriety of that measure united 
with his many political virtues in promoting his appointment. 
One of the first duties which devolved on him as a member of 
the great national council, involving personal safety and for- 
tune, and, what ranked above all other considerations in the 
estimation of Mr. Clark, the liberties of his country, was 
discharged with alacrity ; and ho aflixed his name to the 
Declaration of Independence, with those feelings of pride 
and resolution which are excited by a noble but dangerous 
action. On the thirtieth of November, 1776,' he was again 
elected by tlie pi*ovincial congress of New Jersey, and con- 
tinued, with the exception of the session of 1771). to be 
annually re-elected a delegate from that state until the month 
of November, 1783. During this long period of service, his 
necessary intimacy with the proceedings of cQUf^ir^^ ^w^\.Vc^ 
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yTeODi^ iUHl nature of the ardwHuand protracted aflhira iHddi 
Arb^ptenfly demanded' ii great exteot of tteoM^ 
j*«ndeMlhim an actlte and naerd member. In 17%%, toasda 
ifel^ bis Beat in tbe national legislatare. 
. '%mke intervals of his non-election to congress were not de- 
;^tai to leisan, nor ajyplM to that idieT from paUie turn 
^^^iUch tin feeblenesiB €^ bis constltntkm required. His eier> 
'.jK^ns and' services in tbe state legislature, of which he nas a 
ifririmber during those periods^ were properly appreciated, and 
' ^tMoence became so extensive, that he personally incurred 
. ^ pd|Uar jfMoBd or reproach, in proportion to the apphuse or 
^oAiuni'ekcited by the general acts of the legislature. An act 
to i«gi4ate tbe practice in tbe courts of law in New Jermy, 
fn some degree curtailiiq; tbe emoluments of practitioner^ 
Iras denominated Clark^s Lawj by the members of the bar ; 
and'tbey, in general, manifested a strong spirit of enmity to 
IKe supposed framer of the act He was styled the '^ father 
of tbe paper currency/' although he opposed the emission 
Willi the whole weight of his influence, until popular meetingii 
were convened to devise a plan for arresting the course of 
justice, and closing the courts* Contrary to the advice of 
his friends, who urged the personal danger he incurred, he 
attended one of these meetings, where ho explained and en- 
forced the reasons which induced him to desire the postpone- 
ment of the emission, until the fate of similar experiments 
then making in the neighbouring states, might afford them a 
practical view of their results. He was instrumental, for a 
time, in calming the popular ferment, but was ultimately com- 
pelled to coalesce in a measure which appeai*ed unavoidable. 
Mr. Clark possessed the reputation of being a rigid eco- 
nomist in all things relating to the public treasure. Having, 
during the impoverished state of the country, strongly op- 
posed a proposition of commutation for pay made in behalf 
4/ the officers of the rtvoVutionax^ asnoa^^i xh^^ became his de 
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cided flneinies,and united their influence vitb the legal inter- 
est, in opposing bis popularity. In justification of the course 
vhicli he had pursued, he maintained that he, as well as manjr 
other civil officers, had cheerfully sacrificed a large share of 
property and domestic enjoyment for the public benefit, and 
that he considered the officers of the army, in common with 
himself, his family, and all others, as fully compensated for 
years of suffering and privation, by the result of the contcat 

Mr. Clark was one among the earliest promoters of those 
measures which led to a convention for the purpose of fram- 
ing a more stable and efficacious constitution for the govern- 
ment of the states. He had frequently discussed this subject 
with gevemor Clinton, of Xcw York, particularly as it re- 
lated to the oppressive conduct of the government of tliat 
state, in levying duties on vessels from other states ; and he had 
clearly demonstrated the dangerous tendency of the measure. 
It is not, however, probable that he contemplated, at that pc/. 
riod, the magnificent fabric which was subsequently ei-ccted 
on the mins of tlie old confederation ; his views and wishes 
were then circumscribed to an enlai-gemcnt of tlie powers oS 
the latter instrument. 

In 1787 he was appointed a member of the general conven- 
tion which framed the federal constitution, hut was prevented 
by ill health from joining in the deliberations of that illus- 
trious assembly. He was opposed to the constitution, in its 
primitive form ; but his objections being removed by subse- 
quent amendments, it met witli his cordial approbation and 
sof^rt Advantage was taken of these free sentiments by 
tliosc who were inimical to Mr. Clark. His objections were 
magnified into a charge of anti- federal ism, which, joined with 
the opposition of the legal interest, and of the discontented 
officers, together with a corrupt election, (whiclt was referred 
to the first congress,) placed him, for the only time during 
bii long political life, in the minority in the electiona aC M«.'« 
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Jwscf. He wus, bowevvr^ npituiiiteil, in the wuitor oT in»- 
17t}0( ft continissioncr to settle the sccounU of tW Htatn wilk 
the Unitod States, wbich oQicc lie biOd until the ensuing der- 
tiun, wLcn Ite woh elected a representative in the necmd oon- 
grcBs, and continued (o hold iiiis lionoiirHble ajipointineiit un* 
til » short time previous lo hts death. 

Towards Uie close of his public career, Mr. Clnrk. cunti- 
nued, with unimpaired activity, to CMga);e in tli« prouiotimi 
ofsuch political measu res as, according to hiMiuittui-ejDilj^tneiil. 
appeared compatible with the welfurc of hi'« countr?. or dc> 
ceuiiary lor the support ol' its dignity. In tho coagn^n of 
)794 hu exerted hix influence and talents insuppfirlof On 
momorablG resolutions eubmittcd by Mr. Madison, nlativt 
to the comiuerce of the United Slater. From tlui pccalini 
atato or.parUat at that (icriod, the pniposod commercial &t- 
criminations were, in aame degree, invested with prisapln en- 
tirely distinct from the mere regulation of trade. The enUiiHi- 
asm in favour of the Fiencii ULitioii, so leceiilly tnanifesicd in 
the treatment and endurance of Genet, rendered all meaanres 
calculated to injure Great Britain particularly consoniuit witk 
the popular feeling. At tlic same time, tlie propriety of reta- 
liatingtbc restrictions on American trade, of vindicating oar 
commercial rights, and of establishing permanent regutatioM 
for tliuir snjiport, formed the bases of strong argumeota in sup- 
port uf the rcNolutions. During this long and animated de- 
bate, conducted with a degree of eloijucncc and ij|urit coramen- 
Burate with the interest which tlic propositions had excited, 
Mr. Clark was distinguished as one of their most powerfid 
■ advocates. 

The proceedings of the national legislature continued gra- 
dually tu assume a more threatening rbaracter, and a war 
with Great Britain appeared to be almost inevitable. Tba 
irritable state of tlie public temper was felt upon the floor 
of rongreiiii, and the debalea were condacted witi^ paoiliic 
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vebcmence. Nomerous propositions had been made^ during 
the general ferment^ of the most decisive nature. On the 
twenty-seventh of March, 1794, Mr. Dayton moved a resolu* 
tion for sequestering all debts due to British subjects^ for 
the purpose of indemnifying our citizens for spoliations com- 
mitted on their commerce by British cruisers ; but before 
any question was taken on this proposition^ Mr. Clark 
moved a resolution which suspended, for a time, the consider- 
ation of the commercial regulations. This was to prohibit 
all intercourse with Oreat Britain, until full compensation 
was made to our citizens for the injuries sustained by them 
from British armed vessels, and until the western posts 
should be delivered up. Warm and animated discussions of 
the several propositions continued to take place daily, but 
they were suffered, by the majority, to remain undecided. 
On the sixteenth of April, president Washington announced 
to the senate, the nomination of the honourable John Jay 
as envoy extraordinary to his Britannic majesty, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the difficulties which existed between the 
two countries. 

On the eighteenth of April, a motion to consider the re- 
port of the committee on the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Clark, was opposed principally on the ground, that as Mr- 
Jay had been nominated to the court of Great Britain, no 
obstacle ought to be thrown in his way. It was also said, 
that the adoption of the resolution would be a bar to nego- 
tiation, as it used the language of menace, and would cer- 
tainly be received with indignation : that it also prescribed 
the terms on which alone a treaty should be made, and was 
consequently an infringement of the right of the executive 
to negotiate, and an indelicacy to the department ; and that, 
as it withheld the benefits of American commerce from one 
belligerent, while it remained free to the other, it manifested 
Vol. II.— Q q 
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a piirtiality which was inrompatible with neutrality, ul 
led to war. On tlie contrary, it was urged tbat the measnrt 
was strictly within Ilic duty o( the legislature, thoy havii^ 
solely the right to regulate commerce ; tliat, if there WM 
any indelicacy in the clashing of the pri>cecdings of the leg{»t 
lature and executive, it was to the latter, and not to the 
fanner, that this indelicacy was to bo imputed ; tbat Oia 
resolution had been several day;; depending in the houa^ 
before the nomination of an envoy had been made ; and tbat 
America, having a right as an independent nation to regulate 
her own commerce, the resolution could not lead to war. A 
bill was finally brought in conforming to Mr. Clark's reso- 
lution, and carried by a considerable majority. It was, how- 
ever, lost in the senate, on tl»e twenty-eighth of April, by 
the casting vote of Mr. Adams, tlio vice-president 

The feelings which actuated Mr. Clark in his course of 
pnblic asefulnesB* were wholly disinterested. Separating 
the patriot from the father, he scrupulously refrained from 
exerting his influence with rongi'css iti favour of his sons. 
who were officers in the army, and had been raptured by the 
enemy: yet a part of tiieir coiilincmcnt was in the prison-ship 
Jersey, and they sufTcred more than the ordiiiarj liardshlps 
of prisoners. In one instance, however, palenial feeling 
was exercised wit!i prupcicty. Tin; treatment of American 
prisoners by the Bi'itish had, in many rases, been peculiarly 
barharous, and disgraceful t" a civilized nation, and retalia- 
tion was the indirect mode liy whirl] pr<itiTlion was afTordcd 
to our suffering countrymen. Thomas Clark, a son iif Mr. 
Clarlf, and a captain of artilli-ry, cx|Kiinii(rd tin- nmsl cni.l 
persecution: he wa-> imniurcd in a dungeon, with n'l other 
food than that whi( h was inljo.lu. erl hy hi, fellow pri.soners 
through a key-hole. A ri.']irescnt.itio;i i.f thi-^ Unt being 
made tu ro]igiv=,s, ri t;ilia!iiii, was rt.-.fji!i (i v. in I'm person 
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of a British captain ; the desired result was prodaced, and 
captain Clark's sufferings were mitigated. 

Exhausted by his political toils, and the infirmities incident 
to a feeble constitution, Mr. Clark finally retired from public 
life on the adjournment of congress, ninth Jane, 19^94. — ^Pa- 
triotism was the most distinguishing trait in the character 
of this plain and pious man. In private life, he was reserved 
and contemplative : preferring retirement to company, and 
reflection to amusement, he appeared to be continually ab- 
sorbed in the affairs of the public Limited in his circum- 
stances, moderate in his desires, and unambitious of wealth, 
he was far from being parsimonious in his private concerns, 
although a rigid economist in public affairs. — ^His person 
was of the common height, his form slender, and his eye- 
brows heavy, which gave an appearance of austerity to Us 
countenance. His habits were extremely temperate, and bis 
manner thoughtful and sedate. 

In the autumn of 1794, this excellent man experienced a 
coup de soleilf or stroke of the sun, which terminated his ex- 
istence in two hours. He died in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, and was buried in the church-yard at Rahway, upon 
which church he had bestowed numerous benefactions. The 
inscription which designates the grave of the patriot, com- 
prehends a concise view of the character of him who resta 
within it : 

Firm and decided as a patriot. 
Zealous and faithful as a friend to the public^ 
He loved his country. 
And adhered to her cause 

In the darkest hours of her struggles 
Against oppression. 
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ed, had tbey first received the news* In after life, Mr. Mor- 
ris felt some pride in calling Mr. Charles Willing ^^his 
master ;'' he had been intimate in his family, and found him a 
kindy indulgent, and valuable friend. During his last illness 
Mr. Willing requested to see him, and gave, upon that occa* 
sioBy an unequivocal proof of the high opinion he entertained 
of the youthful character of Mr. Morris ; <^ Robert/' said 
be^ emphatically, '^ always continue to act as you have done." 

His extensive mercantile knowledge, and close application 
to the discharge of his duties, attracted the friendship and 
confidence of Mr. Thomas Willing, who proposed to him, 
some time after the expiration of the term for which he had 
engaged himself, to form together a commercial connexion. 
This partnership was entered into in the year 1754, and con- 
tinued until 1793, embracing the long period of thirty-nine 
years. Mr. Morris was the acting partner, and previous to 
the commencement of the revolution, the house was engaged 
more extensively 4n commerce than any other in Philadel- 
phia. 

Private interest possessed little influence over the mind of 
Robert Morris, when it clashed with his high notions of pub- 
lic duty. The tyrannical measures adopted by the British 
ministry in relation to the government of the colonies, gradu- 
ally assuming a more oppressive form, and urged in a more 
haughty manner, were viewed by him with a calm and discern- 
ing eye, which seemed to penetrate into the darkness of fu- 
tority* and unfold the glories and sufferings of the approach- 
ing revolution. Among the first to feel and to resent the en- 
croachments of power, he never wavered for a moment in his 
political faith; although many of those eminent men who af- 
terwards distinguished themselves in the foremost ranks of 
patriotism, and breasted the tempest of war with daring and 
dauntless devotion, were, at that critical period, nerveless 
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and undcciiled. Miiiils sliackle<I by pivccdcnt do not at o 
regain their freedom ; and notwithsUuding the a»9crtioBS of 
Brilishjournalistii, ttic colonists had been among tlic moAt 
loyal subjects of the crown. A striking inatancn of Uits fom 
of Itabit, and the general reluctance to oppose tlic laws of tbe 
mother country, however barsb and arbitrary, occurred a 
short tJmc pravioua to the period fixed for the first operation 
of Uie stamp act. A very numerous meeting of the membert 
of the bar, residing iu the city of Philadelphia and its vi- 
cinity, was held at (Mullin's Beef-Steak House ia WaUr 
street, at that time) a much frequented hotel. Questions of a 
nature formidable to the mectiag, were widely discussed. U 
was debated, '* Whether they should intermit all business or 
carry it ou wilh stamps or utilhout them, and set the Btaa]* 
act at dcfiimcc '." When the question for proceeding witliout 
stamps was proposed, a great majority wei-e in favour of pcMl- 
poning the decision ; it wa*. huwcvcr, finally put. ami Mr. 
John Dickenson strcnuuuiily argued against adopting ibe 
measure, upon the ground that the colonics wci-c bound by all 
acts of parliament. Only tlircc individuals, Richard Peters, 
Edward Diddle, and James Allen, voted for going on without 
stamp.'), and risking the conseqnence.s. Not long after this 
exhibition of lukcvvarniness or timidity, the members of tlif 
bar, with very few exceptions, runked among the most emi- 
nent and determined patriots; and they preserved that cha- 
racter through the whole ciiiirsp of the r-e volution ary ronflict ; 
this change was effecfcd, when it appeared tliat no relazition 
could be expected in the detrrniitiod jiliin. to impose taxes on 
the colonies without tlicir consinl. Mr. Dickenson par- 
ticularly distinguished himself as the advocate of doctriiyi 
directly Ihe reverse of Itis opinions delivered at tlic tavern. 

Mr. Morris zealously united in all voluntary associations 
for public pur|>ose.'<. and was generally distinguished as a lead- 
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er in measures of importance. As no man felt more deeply 
the national degradation which would ensue from the triumph 
of tlie British parliament^ in relation to colonial taxation^ 
he exerted himself with peculiar activity to avert it. His in- 
fluence and his talents proved essentially beneficial during the 
popular excitement which preceded the revolution. At that 
ominous period, his firmness and equanimity were displayed 
on all proper occasions, and contributed to settle tlie public 
mind into that state of calm and steady determination, which 
strikes more fear into the soul of the tyrant than all the wild 
wui irregular paroxysms of passion. — Ever consistent in his 
principles and conduct, he signed, without hesitation, the 
•on-importation agreement, adopted by the merchants of Phi- 
ladelphia in the year 1765'; preferring the sacrifice of private 
interest to the continuance of an intercourse, which increased 
the revenue of the British government, and enlarged the re- 
sources of a hostile nation. The house of Willing and Morris 
was engaged in extensive mercantile transactions with Eng- 
land, and imported large quantities of her manufactures and 
colonial produce : hence the cessation of those branches of 
commerce, was, to them, an important sacrifice. 

The unalterable resolution of Mr. Morris, with respect to 
his political course of conduct, appears to have been formed 
In the early part of the year 177^ : the shedding of American 
Uood in Massachusetts, for ever fixed the principles upon 
which his resplendent services in the darkest days of the revo- 
lijtf^ .were founded, and extinguished the last glimmering of 
boptf that the evils and miseries of war might yet be averted. 
0« Bt "George's day, (twenty-third April, 1775,) about one 
UnjdnBd guests and members of the St George's society were 
assembled at the City Tavern in Philadelphia, to celebrate 
the anniversary of their tutelary saint Mr. Morris was the 
presiding officer. Reconciliation and a change of ministers 
Vol. II.— R r 
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wvre tlie pktntoni<> which had hilln) and ddndvd I 
ricin conimunity. About 6vvn'c)odi. ii 
bcigfat of their festivity, when modenUe hilsritjr i 
attended their libations, the news of Uw a 
ton, which occurred four days previoiM> was c 
to tlie rompanj. The change of scene waa ti 
appalling : an electrical shock could nut have been i 
donly prostrating. The tables were immediately i 
Mid the seats overturned. Mr. Morri<s and a few n 
among uhom wan Uichard Peters, (the sole survivor I 
alt ttio^e assembled on that day.) retained I 
▼iewed this extraordinary display in aikat i 
When tha fagitiTa bad retreated, a sdeou a 
tbe marriMent aad gayefy whidi, a few i 
ttwmnded throogb the halL After fedia^y d 
awful ennt wbich separated tiien for evo* firoM th« ] 
gOTeronKnt; the small party that remained took la 
patron s^nt, and pronounced a solemn requiem oth' tWipairt 
ed vapour, — reconciliation. Mr. Morris, in Hnisan withtfa 
associates, at that time avowed his irrevocable decisioM«M> 
revolutionary measures, from which be never deviated. ^'3 
The appointment of Mr. Morris, by tlie Irfliiilatw rf 
Pennsylvania, on the third of November, 1779, iaaa»«f 4ftB 
delegates to the second congirss, was his first formal eataM* 
into public life. The uniformity and solidity of his efiaini 
relative to the conneiions between Great Britaia i 
continental colonies, unite<l with his powerful and d 
mind, his high ranli in society, and tbeextensiTO I 
which lie enjoyed, to render him an able and £ 
sentative of the state, and a valuable coadjutor in U 
rations of the national council. Soon after he had t 
his seat in congress, he was added to the secret cm 
(of wbich be was the chairman,] that bad been f< 
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etghteenth of September, to contract for the importation of 
arms, ammanitiony and gunpowder. On the eleventh of J)e- 
ounber, he was appointed a member of thecommittee to devise 
ways and means of famishing the colonies with a naval arma^ 
; and their report, unbracing the expedience of aug- 
the navy by the addition of five ships of 32, five of 
HBfWmi three of. 24 guns, being adopted, a naval committee 
fMVied, of which Mr. Morris was m meadier, with full 
to carry the plan into execution, wflSkall possible ez- 
la the beginning of 1776, he was conspicuous in 
<ha discnssions which attended the regulation of trade, and 
Hai mmii ictions under which it ought to be placed. On the 
MaeKfli of April, 1776, he was specially commissioned to ne- 
Ipifiate UUs of exchange, with a pledge of indemnity from con- 
siioald any loss arise from his responsibility as the 
On the twentieth of July, he was re-elected a re- 
tive of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Whm the approach of the enemy through New Jersey 
the removal of congress from Philadelphia to Balii- 
the national afiairs wore a gloomy and disheartening 
Many firm friends of the cause believed that no 
of the feeble and suffering army of Washington, 
impede the progress of Comwallis towards Philaddl- 
aad that the unequal conflict was n^idly approaqhiug 
.mCavourable termination. But the faith of Mr. Morris 
nnshaken, and on the very day that congress was 
to retire to Baltimore, he assumed the responsi- 
borrowing ten thousand dollars for the use of the 
littee, relying on the indemnification promised 
l^slature, at a period when it was uncertain 
F^ ha m few days, their functions would not be arrested 
bady dissolved. To the prevention of this fearful 
the fresh excitement of hope and confidence in the 
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people, to tiie animation of the spirit of the anny b 
required, to the protection, at tiiattime, of tlic city of Phila- 
delpbia, and to tbe-arrest of the eMmy'a ■ 
careei- of conquest, Robert Morria «a« tiM | 
butor ; because, without the pecuuiuy aid hraJihri kf Um, 
the exertions and plans of the coBmuder in ekkC cmM mA 
have been carried into effect, nor tbe viloprrffcfa imofS 
been brought into action. In Deconber, 1776, '«Imb OMi- 
gress retired from Philadelphia, a committee, connstiBg of 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Clymer, and Mr. Walton, was anointed, 
vitli extensive powers, to remain in that citj, and execute 
all necessary and proper continental buuness. Being in 
daily expectation of the arrival of the enemy, Mr. Morru 
removed his Family to the country, and resided with an inti- 
mate frienil who had resolved, at every hazard, to remain in 
the city. At this time, he received a letter from genwal 
Washington, who was then encamped with his army at the 
place now called New Hope, on the Delaware, in which it 
Was stiitcil, that wliUc the cticmy was acciinitely informed of 
all liis movenieiits, lie was comiicllcd, from tlic want of specie, 
to iTiiiiiiii ill comiik'tc igiun'iiiicc of tlieir designs, ami tliat a 
certain sum spccifn'il, was absoliilfly nocessury to tlie safety 
of tlic army, anil to enable liiiii to obtain such intelligence of 
the niovciiicnts and |i(tclsl' positinn of tlic enemy on the op- 
posite shore, as would atitlionse liim to art oficnsively. This 
pi-cssing appli<:ation, and appeal to the luclings of Mr, Mor- 
ris, wliich, from the mgcncy of tlie occasion, w;i.s despatched 
by a confidential messenger, was received at a time when 
compliiitue was almost hopeless, owing to the general flight 
of the citi/ens. He freiiuently adverted to the mental de- 
pression which he exjK-rieiicnl on that trying occasion, and 
to the means he employed to i-clieve, Ihc nccessiiies of the 
c'immamler in chief. From the time he received the despatch 
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BBtil evening) he revolved deeply and glo<Hntly in his mindy 
the means throagh which he might realise the expectations 
which had been formed from his patriotism and infloence 2 
Us vsnal hour of retiring from the counting room arrived, 
and as he was proceeding slowly and sorrowfully home, be 
accjdentally met a gentleman of the society of Friends^ with 
mhfdm he was intimate, and who placed implicit confidence 
in his integrity. He inquired the news from Mr. Morris, 
iriio replied ; *^ The most important news is, that I require 
m certain sum in specie, and that you must let me have it^ 
His friend hesitated and mused for a moment; ''your secu- 
litj is ts be my note and my honour,'* continued Mr. Mor* 
ris«— ^ Robert, thou shalt have it,*' replied the friend ; and 
this personal loan, causing a prompt and timely compliance 
with tiie demand, enabled general Washington to gain the 
ngnal victory over the hireling Hessians at Trenton, which 
mtt mly diminished the numerical force of the enemy, but had 
tlK necessary and important results of animating the spirit 
of patriotism and checking the hopes and predictions of our 
It also destroyed the impression which the reputed 
of the conquered foe, and the experience of their 
fti ' utitj over the unprotected and defenceless, had made among 
the people. Such was the instrumentality of Robert Morris, 
in the victory of Trenton ; and it may be truly remarked, 
that altiiongh his own brows were unadorned with the laurels 
«f tiie warrior, it was his hand which crowned the heroes 
wIm» trioDphed on that day. 

On the tenth of March, 1777, he was, a third time, appoint- 
ed Ijf^'fte assembly of Pennsylvania to represent that state 
in OMgress, in conjunction with Benjamin Franklin, George 
Ciymer, James Wilson, Daniel Roberdean, and Jonathan B. 
Smith. During this year, the <« secret committee" was dis- 
adved, and succeeded in all its powers by the << committee of 
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cMnmerce,** of which Mp. Mortis wu a pn^aeat ■ 

On the twenty-eighth of November, he was mIbc 
with Mr. Gerty uid Mr. Jones to repur to th« nrmy, ■■! ■ 
a private confidential consultation with the rnmiaJM k 
chief, to consider the best and most practicabla weaas far 
conducting a winter campaign with vigour and iiiim w. aad, 
with the concurrence of general WuhingtMi, to dtroct evor 
neasare which clrcumBtances might require for flw prDBM>tiM 
of the public service. He was frequently and actively en- 
gaged in managing the fiscal concerns of coagrwa, a daty 
for which big ciqiacity for buuness, and intimata kaswledge 
(tf pecuniary transactions, rendered him peculiarly cnapeteaL 
On the twenty-seventh of August, 1778, he was anointed a 
member of the standing committee of finance. Beaidn tiK 
enthusiastic zeal which he manifested in the caaw of his 
country, and the financial talents which he poosenaad, hia 
commercial credit probably ranked higher tbaa that of any 
other man in the community ; and tbis credit he unhentatiD^y 
devoted to the public service, whenever necessity requind 
such an evidence of his patriotism and disinterestednes*. 
These occasions were neither few in their number nor triSing 
in their nature. Richard Peters, one of the few surviving 
prominent men of tlie revolntion, wlio filled the important 
and most confidential station of secretary to the board of 
war, bears testimony that Mr. Morris frequently obtained 
pecuniary, as well as other supplies, wliicb were most press- 
ingty required for the service, on bis own responsibility, and 
apparently on his own account, when, from the known state 
of the public treasury, tliey could not have been procured by 
the government. Judge Peters, from his official station, pos- 
sessed the most perfect knowledge of every military tnuuac- 
tion, and of the infiucnce of Mr. Morris in giving eScarj- 
tu cntcrpi'iDc. The iiersunal friendship which subsisted be- 
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tween those actifb and enlightened patriots, and their con- 
stant co-operation in the great work of freedom, closelj 
united them together, and it is by the pen of the sunriving 
statesman, that the particulars bf the providential supply of 
lead for the army is afforded. <<In 1779 or 1780, two of the 
taiost distressing years of the war^ general Washington wiMtf 
to me a most alarming accoant of the prostrate condition of 
the military stores, and enjoined my immediate exertions to 
supply tlie deficiencies* There were no musket cartridges 
but those in the men's boxes, and they were wet; of course, 
if attacked, a retreat, or a rout, was inevitable. We (the 
board of war) had exhausted all the lead accessible to us, 
liaving caused even the spouts of houses to be melted, and 
bad offered, abortively, the equivalent in paper of two shil- 
lings specie per pound for lead. I went, in the evening of 
ihe day on which I received this letter, to a splendid enter- 
tainment, given by Don Juan Mirailles, the Spanish minister. 
My heart was sad, but I had the faculty of brightening my 
^Hbuntenance, even under gloomy disasters i yet it seems then 
"not sufficiently adroitly. Mr. Morris^ who was one of the 
^glMsts, and knew me welU discovered some casual traits of 
«^pres8ion. He accosted me in his usual blunt and disen- 
gaged manner : 'I see some clouds passing aci^oss the* sunny 
coantenance you assume; what is the matter?' After some 
bemtation^ I showed him the general's letter, which I had 
brought from the office, with the intention of placing it at 
borne in a private cabinet He played witb» njr anxiety, 
which he did not relieve for some time. At lengths however^ 
wifli great and sincere delight, he called me aside^ and told 
me that the Holkar privateer had just arrived at his whari^ 
with nineiy tons of lead j which fihe had brought as ballast. 
It4iad been landed at Martinique, and stone ballast had sup- 
plieii its plact ; but this had been put on shore, and the lead 
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agajn taken in. 'You .sliall have my half of Uiis fortmalr 
supply ; there ki-c the owners of tlie otiicr half* (imliratiug 
gentlemen in the aiiartine nt). * Yes, but I am almady nsdrr 
heavy personal engagcnient.s, as guarantee for the depart- 
ment, to thoac, and other gentlemen.* 'Well,' rrjaiiieil Mr. 
Morrii), ' they will take your assumption with my guaraateb* 
I, instantly, on these terms, secured the lead, left tlic eolcr- 
tainment, sent for the proper nfliccrs, anil set more Ihaa oM 
hundred people to work, during the night. Before raitraiag 
a supply of cartridges was ready, and sent off to the amy. 
1 ronid relate many more such occurrences. Tbns did oar 
affairs succeed, " per vu-ios casus, pertotducrinumicnM;'* 
and these diaerimina rerum occurred so often, ttwt «« had 
frequently occasion feelingly to excUim, 

' Qaod opbtnli divuo promittere nflmo 
Auient — Fon enl attulit ultto.' 

Events, happy or adverse, succeeded each other so rapidly, 
that the present almost obliterated the past ; at least the ac- 
tual employment growing out of the present, often critical 
arduous, and hazardous, blunted our recollection. Wo limd. 
in many periods of our struggle, by the day ; and deeaed 
onrselves happy, if the sun set upon us without misfortiMa." 
Few public men have escaped the breath of slander. D«4ag 
the time that congress assembled at Yorktown, redcctiou 
were indulged by a member of that body, which tended to 
raise a suspicion of fraudulent proceedings to the detriacat 
of the public, by the house of Willing, Morris, h. Co. The 
established character of Mr. Laurens impresses the belief that 
his sole object in making these remarks was to do jnsfice ; 
and this opinion is strengthened by his co-operation, howerer 
late, in the vindication of Mr. Morris. On the ninetresth 
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of Jannary^ 1779* a committee of five was appointed to in- 
quire into the facts set forth, in the accusatory papers which 
had been submitted to congress. Tliree days after, Mr. 
Morris^ having been informed of tlieir appointment, delivei-ed 
his defence in writing to the committee. Never was vindi- 
cation more ti*iumphant and conclusive. On the twenty-eiglith 
of the same month, he addressed a letter to congress, request- 
ing, as insinuations had been publicly thrown out against him 
on tlie floor of congress, relative to tlie books of tbe secret 
committee, that a special committee should be appointed to 
examine the entries and settlei&ents made by him in tliose 
books* as well as the expenditure of public money intrusted 
to him, and to tlie house of Willing, Morris, & Co. ; he fur- 
ther requested that the committee should examine the state of 
their present unsettled dependencies with the United States, 
and be dii*ected to report to the liouse specially on the subject, 
in order that his conduct might be duly understood in congress, 
and from thence made known to the public by the best 
antbority. — On the ninth of February, the committee brought 
in their report. Previous to its being taken into considera- 
tioDy on the eleventh, the memory of Mr. Laurens was invi- 
gorated by the words ^' new ship" contained in the written 
vindication of Mr. Morris : he accordingly produced a paper, 
containing an extract of a letter from the secret committee to 
Thomas Morris, commercial agent at Nau|z, stating that a 
new ship had been chartered in Baltimore ; and concluded 
by stating, that it afforded him the greatest satisfaction to 
have it in his power to produce an evidence, which, in his 
opinion, puf it beyond all doubt that the cargo of the ship 
Farmer, which formed the biisis of tiie accusation, was shipped 
on public account. — It apiicars that Wilting, Morris, & Co. 
had been hastily suspected of mingling tlieir private transac- 
tions with the public business committed, to dieir charge. 
Vol. II. — S s 
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* 

lEjjhm tijb viiliites of the secret panmMb^M te.illnift«r 
AtfSdg^^nA turnitMh and twentjMkft of S^flMlM^ It* 
pfrovedy'that thUt committee, from a ftill tortidoiie>Li»1fcrt| 
t|gi|ty of RobeK Morri% fh>m a kmwledga^ hiticommm- 
dal abilities, and frotn a convigtipn that hia wtiHh 
pantile bonnexlonsy both at hone aadabiMdy.wiNdi 
hln to execute with facility the contiiMBtal oann 
requested and authorised him to porcliaae prodvoato Ike dM» 
ferent i^fltes oh public accountf and to osiport tte 
trusting[^him solely and exclusively with the trauaacfla^ 
Itfifrintss. ;^t the same time it was understood bj 
conihfittee th^t his purchases and exports were to 'I 
Mder co^fr of thIS fii^m of Willing» Morris^ ft Cort 
mode was afhipted lo prevent tlie increase in ttie 
duoe an^ireof vessels, which generally^ toolLplaoewkai it 
was l^nowtt that purchases and contracts were flMking "eft 
public iusCount These premises- having beea'fUly 
tifrtedy it was then proved that although the ship Fanner 
Chartered by Willing, Morris, & Co., it was elibctetf ob 
tinental account, and that her cargo of iron and tobacco 
ptifchased and shipped on the same account ; thus giving the 
whole transaction the colour of a private commercial 
cem, correspondent to the plan adc^ted by the secret 
mittee. Moreover, satisfactory evidence was produced that 
Willing, Morrif, k Co. did not load any chartered ship 
on their account and risk, during the time that Mr. Moi^ 
ris acted as the agent of the committee. Congress, there> 
fbre, unanimously agreed with the report, that the defence 
of Mr. Morris was Aill and explicit on every factt cir- 
cnmstance, and question, stated in the charges againt 
him, and supported by clear and satisfactory vouchers; that 
he had cicarij and fully vindicated himself; and that in Utt 
execution ot the^yrers ^mmitted to him hj the secret oosa- 
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mittee, he had acted with Bdelitj and integrity, and an honour* 
able zeal for the welfare of his country* — Similar aspersions 
were heaped upon him during the course of his financial oil- 
reer, which, when he deigned to notice tliem at all, were dissi- 
pated with equal facility and success. 

Robert Morris, however, is now free from the persecutions « 
of man ; and it becomes the duty of his biographer, warmed 
by the recollection of his services and virtues, to repel the ' 
indignities offered to his ashes, and crush, with stubborn facts, 
that ignoble spirit which would exalt a favourite individual 
on the wreck of another's character, and indulge sectional 
prejudices and party animosity, by labouring to libel a name, 
which shall live when its calumniators are forgotten, or only 
remembered as models of ingratitude and malignity. 

In the year 1780, when the reverses in the south had pro- 
di|ced general depression, and the increasing and clamorous 
wants of the army threatened its total dissolution, Mr. Mor- 
rifl, with a zeal guided by that sound discretion wliich turnp 
expenditure to the best account, established a bank, in con- 
junction with many patriotic citizens of Pliiladelphia, the 
principal object of which was to supply the army witli provi- 
sions and rum. His partner, Mr. Thomas Willing, was ap- 
pointed president through his agency, and Tench Francis; 
cashier. The plan was digested by Mr. Morris, who to esta- 
blish con6dence in the institution, proposed a subscription 
among the citizens in the form of bonds, obliging them to pay, 
if It should become necessary, the amounts affixed to their 
names, in gold and silver, for the purpose of fulfilling tlia 
engagements of the bank. He headed the list with a subscrip- 
tion of 10,000/.; and was followed by others, to the amount 
of 315,000/. Pennsylvania money : in the lapse of less than 
half a century, ninety-one of the ninety-six subscribers who 
gjkve their bonds on this patriotic occasion, had been number- 
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Cil with the dc»d. OF UieM mnrivmldso^ lOm 
P0tor9^ William Hidl» John Donddiont 
Jtfbn Mease, the two last^jrince 
have- paid the ddit of natare. 
The directors were aathoifwA tv 

;Jaisit of the bank, and to granti^ecial 
^■ix per cent. The credit of the mMdMn w«a1l»he 

* od« a^ their money adranGod, if moeosaiy^ Wl* m 
meall.' Whatever were to be derived frail tii« u MlH ali sa, 
Co^gre^ while thejr expressed a high aeua of ttds patristi c 
t^g^iAacUoiii pledged the fhith of the United 8tataosActaally 
^to reimbarse and indemnity the ftssodahira. ThM» sft a time 
wiMn the paUic credit was at its lowest oMh mA IbspMic 
exigencies most pressingt an institntioa was sneMioatbe 



credit and exertions of a few patriotic IndlrldMls, Ihr Hie 
.porposeof supplying, and transporting, te tk anqr, thna 
millions of radons, and three handred h o g siwniaof fwni it 
Qontinued until the ensuing year, when the BaniL of North 
Amrrica was established* 

The last re-elcction of Mr. Morris to congpress, pre?ions to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, occurred on Uie 
tliirteenth of December, 1777. The exertion of bis talents 
hi the ])ublic councils, the use of his credit in procnring sap- 
plies at home and abroad, and his personal labour as special 
f^Sent, or congressional committee-man, were not tlie only 
means adopted by him to support the cause in whiiA kt had 
embarked. The free and public expression of his aentlBMntSt 
both in the daily and nightly meetings of the xaalona» and ia 
the intercliange of friendly intercourse with his frllrnr ritimni, 
tiigetlier with the contdent tone of ultimata socoesa wUch ks 
supported, served to arouse ttie desponding^ to fix the wmnt- 
ing, and confirm the brave. The extensiYe rnmaMiriii and 
private correspondence which bo maintained wilii Eiglnndy 
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furnished bim with early intelligence of all the measures re- 
solved on by the British governroenty as well as the debates 
in parliamentf and a large fund of private information of im- 
portance to this country. He habitually communicated these 
letters to a few select mercantile friends, who regularly as- 
sembled in the insurance-room of the Merchants' Coffee-House, 
and through them, the intelligence which they contained was 
diffused among the citizens. By these means he kept alive 
the spirit of opposition, instructed the people in the gradual 
progress of hostile movements, and enforced the conviction 
that the colonies could expect from the government but little 
alleviation of the oppressions and hardships against which 
they had, for a long time, most humbly, earnestly and elo- 
quently remonstrated. This practice, which began previous 
to the suspension of the intercourse between the two countries, 
he continued during the war ; and, through the medium of 
friends on the continent, especially in France and Holland, 
he received, for a time, the despatches which had previously 
come direct from England. 

On the twentieth of February, 1781, Robert Morris was 
unanimously elected superintendant of finance. To offer a 
mccinct view of the herculean task which this appointment 
imposed upon him, it is necessary to state, that he was re- 
quired to examine into the situation of the public debts, ex- 
penditures, and revenue; to digest and report plans for 
improving and regulating the finances, and for establishing 
order and economy in the disbursement of the public money ; 
to direct the execution of all plans adopted by congress 
respecting revenue and expenditure ; to superintend the set- 
tlement of all public accounts; to direct and control all 
persons employed in procuring supplies for the public ser- 
vice, and in the expenditure of public money; to obtain 
acGonntB of all the issues at the specific supplies furnished 
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by the ecveral states ; to coiiijiel tlic payment of all 1 
due to the United States, and in iiin oSirial rhuracter, to 
prosecute in behalf of those statea, for all drliiKiiicncici ra- 
spet:ting the public revenue anil espeiidUnre ; and to report 
to congress the officers necessary for conducting llw vni-iomt 
branches of his department. By successivu resoIuti'>iM nf 
congress, he was subsequently empowered to appoint nud 
remove, at his pleasure, his assistanta in his {vrc^liar oflirr; 
as well as those persons, nnt immediately appointed by con- 
gress, as were ofBcially intrusted with the expenditure of 
the public supplie.s ; to appoint agents to prosecute or defend 
for him Id his official capacity ; to manage and dilposa ef 
the monies granted by his. most christiaii miyes^ to tte 
United, States, aai the specific supplies required from the 
several states ; to procure on contMKt all neceassary sujiplia 
for the army, na»y, artificers and prisoners of war; tonaka 
provision for t)t« support of the civil list ;■ to correspond wMi 
the foreign ministers of tlie United States upon subjects re-' 
liiliiig t(i his (Icjiartiiicnt ; uiiil to take unilei- his cai-e and 
niatiagrment. all loans and oilier monies obtained in Eurojie, 
oi- elscwlifie, for tlic use uf tlie Unileil Sliitc«. Such is a 
slight sketch of the duties »liicli litis uilicc alone devolved 
on liim, for it would be iittei-lv tHiposaible to cnuiueiate the 
vast variety of measures in wliich lie co-oiier.ilcd fur tlie pub- 
lic brni-tit : wliile to trace him Ihrongli all llie arts of his 
financial atlniinistnitioii, would involve llir history of the 
last two years of the revolutiunuiy war. When the exhausted 
credit of the government ilneatcncd the most aiaiining con- 
sequences ; « lien the anny was utterly destitute of the neces- 
sary supplies of food and clntbing ; when the military chest 
had been druiiu'd of its last dollar, and even the confidence 
of Washington was shaken ; Uobert Morris, ujion his own 
iredit, and from his private resources, furnished those jiccu- 
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Biary means, wifhoat which all the physical force of the 
ooQDtrj would have been in vain. 

On the thirteenth of March, the following letter, convey- 
ing his sentiments in relation to the high trast reposed in 
him was addressed to the president and submitted to con- 



^Sir — I had the honour to receive your excellency's letter 
of the twenty-first of last month, enclosing the act of con- 
gress of the twentieth, whereby I am appointed, by an unani- 
mous election of that honourable body, to the important office 
of ^ Superintendant of Finance." Perfectly sensible of the 
honoar done me by this strong mark of confidence from tiie 
sovereign authority of the United States, I feel myself bound 
to make the acknowledgments due, by pursuing a conduct 
ibraed to answer the expectations of congress, and promote 
the pohlic welfare. Were my abilities equal to my desire 
of serving America, I should have given an immediate deter- 
mwation after this appointment was made; but, conscious 
of mj own deficiencies, time for consideration was absolutely 
secessaiy. Little, however, of the time which has elapsed, 
have I been able* to devote to this object, as the business be- 
fore the legislature of Pennsylvania (wherein I have the 
ImMMr of a seat,) has demanded, and continues to demand, 
my constant attendance. 

^80 far as the station of superintendant of finance, or indeed 
any other public station or office, applies to myself, I should, 
without tlie least hesitation, have declined an acceptance ; 
for, after upwards of twenty years assiduous application to 
business as a merchant, I find myself at that period when 
ny nind,' body, and inclination, combine to make me seek 
for relaxation and ease. Providence had so far smiled on 
my endeavours as to enable me to prepare for the indulgence 
of those feelings, in such manner as would be least injurious 
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ts the interests of my frnuily. ir, tberoAire, I accept this 
ftppointment, a saci-ilirc of that easp, nT inuth sfK'inl and 
rioriiestic enjoyment) and of my mattiial intci-cstB, mu<)t be 
the ini'vitxble consequence: anil, as my ambUion was en- 
tirely gratified by my present situation and rharactcr in lifr, 
no motive of that kind c:u) stimulate me to acceptance, fat- 
ting myself out of ttic question, the sulc motive i» the {Miblic 
gooil ; and ibis motive, I confess, comes liome t» iny reelings. 
The contest wc are engaged in appeared to me, in llie fii-sl 
inatanrc, just anil necessary ; theivl'oi-c I tiiuk an active part 
in it: m U became dangervui, I'tbooght il tte imnglBriout, 
and wu stimulated totJte greatest exertioM is B7-f»wer 
vhen tbeaffatrs of America were at tlie wont. Sew i hls of 
the want i^ arrangement in our monied abin^ tha sane 
CDnsiileratiBDs imjwt me to this undertakii^ wUch I-«**ld 
embark in witbout beoilation, could ' I belter* njMdf eqaal 
tfaercto; bitt Tearing this maj not be thecMc^ It beeonne 
indispensably necessary to make such stipulations as may 
give case to my feelings, aiil to my cxeitinns, and tend to 
procuic ample support to my conduct in office, so long as 
it i-i founded in, and guided by, a regard to'llie public pros- 
perity. 

" In tlie first place, then, I am to inform congress, that the 
pre|iarut(iry steps 1 had taken to procure to myself relaxa- 
tion from business with least injury to the interests of my 
family, were by engaging in certain commercial establish- 
ments with persons in whom I had jterfect confidence, as to 
ttieir integrity, honoui', and abilities. These establishments I 
am bound in honour, and by contracts, to support to the extent 
agreed on. If, therefore, it be in the Idea of congi-ess. thatlhc 
oflice of snpcrintendant of finance Is incompatible with com- 
mercial concerns and connexions, ilie |M»int is scllled; fur I 
cannut, on any consideration, consent to violate engagement-'. 
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or depart from those principles of honour which it is my pride 
to be governed b j. If, on the contrary, congress have elected 
me to this ofiELce under the expectation that my mercantile 
connexions and engagements were to continue^ an express de- 
claration of their sentiments should appear on the minutes, 
that no doubt may arise, or reflection be cast, on this score 
hereafter. 

''I also think it indispensably necessary that the appoint- 
ment of all persons who are to act in my office, (under the 
same roof, or in immediate connexion, with me,) should be 
made by myself ; congress first agreeing that such secretaries, 
clerks, or officers, so to be appointed, are necessary, and 
fixing the salaries for each. I conceive that it will be impos- 
sible to execute the duties of this office with effect, unless the 
absolute power of dismissing from office,* or employment, all 
persons whatever that are concerned in the official expendi- 
ture of public monies, be committed to the superintendant of 
finance; for, unless this power can be exercised without con- 
trol, I have little hopes of efficacy in the business of reforma- 
tion, which is probably the most essential part of tiie duty. — 
These being the only positive stipulations that occur to me at , 
this time, the determination of congress thereon will enable 
me to determine whether to accept or decline the appointment. 
I must, however, observe that the act of congress of Febru- 
ary, describing tlie duties of the supeiintendant of finance, 
requires the execution of many things for which adequate 
powers are not provided ; and it cannot be expected that your 
officer can, in such case, be responsible. These, however, 
nuy be the subjects of future discussions.'* 

•Some dissatisfaction was expressed in congress relative to 

flie powers of appointment to, and dismissal from, office, 

claimed by Mr. Morris, and some affected to believe that they 

might be construed to comprehend the commander in chief. 

Vol. II.— T t 
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Bnd heads of departmenti. In a conference with the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with him on the suhject, Mr. Mor- 
ris clearly and ably pointed out tlie necessity of the stipula- 
tions he had made : " the whole business of finance," he ob- 
served, " may be comprised in two short but comprehcastre 
sentences, if 1 have proper notions on the subject ; it is to 
raise the public revenues by such modes as may be most easy 
and most equal to the people, and to expend them in the 
most frugal, fair, and honest manner. In our case, the fint 
part must ever he the business of congress, and the legislatun 
of the respeclivc stales, because the powers of taxation can- 
not be delegated. The second is the most essential part of 
the duty of the superintendant of finance : be roust ever have 
It in view to reduce the expenditures as nearly as possible 
to what in justice and in reason they ought to be; and to 
do this, he must be vested with power to dismiss froia 
» enployment those officers he shall find unnecessary, uneqoal 
to their stations, inattentive to their duty, or dishonest ia 
the exercise of it." 

This difliculty being removed by the acquiescence of con- 
■ gross, with certain specified exceptions, in the views of Mr. 
Morris, he at length, on the fourteenth of May, formally ac- 
cepted the honourable appointment, in the following commu- 
nication to the president of congress. 

** Sir — The honour conferred by congress in appointing me 
■uperin tend ant of finance, their several resolutions of the 
twentieth March, twenty-first and twenty-seventh of April, 
which your excellency has been pleased to transmit, anda 
serious conviction of that duty which every citizen owes to 
his country, especially in times of public calamity, will no 
longer permit me to liesitatc about the acceptance of that office^ 
although I must again repeat that I have the fullest sense of 
ny own inability. I shall, however, strive to find such as- 
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flisteiioe as will enable me, in some measare, to anaww tta 
reasonable expectations of congress, to whom I can profldio 
for myself nothing more than honest industrj. Ton will 
readily perceive that much time must be consumed in procor* 
log proper officers, fixing on men for assistante whose abilitiea 
and integrity may be depended on, in laying plans for dbtain- 
ing money with the greatest ease to the people, and expending 
it to the greatest advantage of the public, forming arrange 
mente necessary to carry their plans into execution, and 
obtaining information as to the present state of things, in or^ 
der that abuses may be, if possible, speedily and effectually 
remedied. Besides this, it will be necessary that I should 
confer with the commander in chief on the various expendi* 
teres of the war, and the means of retrenching such as are 
winecessary. Let me add that the account of my private 
business must be adjusted, so as that all my affairs may be 
put into the hands of other persons, and subjected to their 
■lanligement. My necessary commercial connexions, not- , 
vrithstanding the decided sense of congress expressed in their ^ 
resolution of the twentieth March, might, if the businesa - 
were transacted by myself, give rise to illiberal reflections \ 
equally painful to roe, and injurious to the public. This 
reason alone would deserve great attention ; but further I 
expect that my whole time, study, and attention, will be ne- 
cessarily devoted to the various business of my department 
** Having thus stated some of the causes which will prevent 
aw Irom immediately entering on the arduous task assigned me, 
I pray leave to call the attention of congress to the advanced 
season, and then I am persuaded their own good sense will 
render it unnecessary for me to observe that very little can 
be expected from my ocertions during the present campaign : 
tiiey will, therefore, easily perceive the propriety of the re- 
quest I am to make, that the busimss may go on according in 
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Ote present arrangements, or such other as congress may d»> 
TIM until 1 can take it up. wliich 1 promise to do ns speedily 
as possible. By this means I mar be enabled so to ditipoae 
of the several members of my department as to form tlifn 
into a regular system : wherea.9, by throwing the wWc im- 
mediately upon me, I shall he inevitably involved in a laby- 
rinth of confusion from which no human efforts can enr 
afterwards extricate me. 

"Another consideration of great magnitude, to whtdi laimt 
also pray the attention of congress, is the present public delits. 
I am sure that no gentleman can hope that these ahonld be 
iMBodiatBly ptudautofanMnpty treasury. If I am to f«c«i*e 
tod conuder the application on that subject, if I am It W 
nade rcsponaiblok that alone will, I fear* be Fall mploTaaBt 
for the life of one nan, and some other most be dasH to 
attend to the present^ and proTide for the tsban. Bat tUs 
ii not all: i& from that or firam any oflier canse, lamCsrced 
to commit a breach of faitli, or even to incnr the appearaaoe 
of it, from that moment my utility ceases. In accrpting tht 
officebeatov^tdonmejlsacrijicemuchofmyintatsl, my ea$e, 
my domealic enjoyments, and internal tranquiUity. I/Iknoto 
my oton heart, I make tftese sacri^cet u>i/ ha disinterested vieu 
to the service of my country. J am ready to go ttill further ; 
MMD THE United States may command evkkt Tnnre I 

HATE, EXCEPT HT IKTEORITY, anil the loBS of that WOold 

effectually disable me from serving them more. 

" What I have to pray, then, is, that the adjustment of all 
past transactions, and of all that relates to the present sys- 
tem, may he completed by the modes already adopted, that 
whatever remains unpaid may become a funded debt, and tliat 
it may in that form be committed to me to provide for tbe 
yearly interest, and for the eventual dischai^ of the princi- 
pal. This task 1 will rhcerfuUy undertake, and if in the 
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pr og r e as of ihings, I am enabled to go farfher^ with equal 
cheerfalness it shall be done ; bat I must again repeat my 
serious conyiction that the least breach of faith must ruin us 
for OTer. It is not from vanity tliat I mentioa the expectations 
wludi the public seem to have formed from my appointm^it ; 
on the contrary, I am persuaded they are raised on a weak 
famidatiotty and I must lament them because I foresee that they 
must be disappointed. I must, therefore, entreat that no 
flatftering prospect of immediate relief may be nosed. 

** Congress well know that the public credit cannot be re- 
fllared without method, economy, and punctual performance 
^ oontracts. Time is necessary to each ; and therefore, the 
reaioTal of those evils we labour under can be expected from 
tiBeonly. To hold out a diflferent idea would deorive the 
ftgjie, and consequently injure the public s^rice. 

^1 urn sure it is unnecessary to add, before I close this letter, 
ihaft I confidently expect my measures will meet with the 
fUkrt sui^rt from congress, so long as they are honestly 
directed to the general welfare. In this conviction, and with 
every se&timent of respectful attention, I have the honour, 

At tibis period, a deep gloom enveloped the prospects of 
Aacrica, the darkness of which may be imagined from the 
aoBHBary presented by Washington at the commencement of 
his Military Journal, on the first of May, 1781. *^ Instead 
of having magazines filled with provisions, we have a scanty 
pittance scattered here and there in the several states : In- 
stead of having our arsenals well supplied with military 
stwes, they are poorly provided, and the workmen all leav- 
ing tfiem : Instead of having the various articles of field equi- 
page ready to deliver, tlie qoarter-master-general is but now 
applying to the several states (as the dernier ressort,) to provide 
these things for their troops respectively : Instead of having 
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a regular systrm of transportation <atab1Hbed upon oidit, ' 
or ruiid)! in Ilie i|iinrler-n)ivsU'r's Iianil to defrHy ihe ctMtii- 
gent cxpeiiHi'B of it, wc Iiavu neiltior the one nor tlie aUtr; 
•ml rII that busincas, nr a grrut jiart of it. being done by^ 
litary impressment, wc arc daily and hourly opprcssdng fli 
people, souring their tempers, and alienating their alTectian: 
Instead of having the regiments completed to thn Beweati- 
blishmenls. scarce any state in the union liaa, at Ihi^ boar, 
tiui'-dgLth part of its quota in iLe iicld; and tliur u little 
prospect that I can see, of ever getting more tbaa •m halt 
In a word, instead of having every thing in readiaeM tn taki 
the field, we have nothing ; and, instead of haviag tke pros- 
pect of a glorioua oBensive campaign before o^ we have a be- 
wildered and gloomy prospect of a defensive one, odea we 
should receive a powerful aid of ships, land troops, and Biaeji 
tnm our generous allies : and these at present are too coatia- 
gent to bnild upon." 

Such were the clouds which overshadowed the campaign of 
1781 ; but they were dissipated by the resources and energy 
of Mr. Morris. Uniting great political talents with a degne 
of mercantile enterprise, infi>rniation, and credit, scldoa 
equalled in any country, and urged by the critical state of 
public aifairs and the pressing wants of the army, he entered 
immediately on the duties of his office, without reference Is 
the stipulation touching tlie prior arrangements of his mer- 
cantile affairs. The occasion required that he should bring 
his private credit in aid of the public resources, and plei^ 
himself personally and extensively, fur articles of the Bost 
absolute necessity, which could not be otherwise obtain- 
ed. Condemning the system of violence and of legal Iraad. 
nAicfa httii tim long been practised, as one which was calca- 
i] defeat its own object, he sought the gradual reatora- 
■ of confidence, by the only means which cosld nstore it,— 
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a pimctoal and faithful compliance with the engagements he 
shoiild make. Herculean as was this task, in the existing 
derangement of the American finances, he entered upon it 
with courage, and if not completely successful, certainly did 
more than could have been supposed practicable witii the 
means placed in his hands. Incited by a penetrating and 
indefatigable mind, and supported by the confidence which 
his probity and punctuality, through the various grades of 
commercial pursuits, had established, he discarded, in this 
threatening conjuncture, considerations applying forcibly to 
his own reputation, and devoted his entire attention to the 
resascitation of public credit. Promulgating his determina- 
tieii to meet every engagement with punctuality, he was sought 
with eagerness by all who had the means of supplying the 
poUic wants. The scene suddenly changed : faithfully per- 
forming his promise, the public deficiencies began to disap- 
pear, and military operations no longer were suspended by 
frilnre of the necessary means. Strong in his personal credit, 
and troe to his engagements, the superintendant became every 
day stronger in the public confidence, and unassisted, except 
by a small portion of a small loan of six millions of livres 
toomois, granted by the court of Versailles to the United 
States, this individual citizen gave food and motion to the 
main army ; proving by his conduct, that credit is the offspring 
of iiftegrity, economy, system, and punctuality. 

When Mr. Morris assumed the duties of his office, the 
treaaory was more than two millions and a half of dollars 
in arrear ; the greater part of this debt was of such a nature 
that the payment could neither be avoided nor delayed; and 
Dr. Franklin was therefore under the necessity of ordering 
back from Amsterdam, money which had been sent thither 
for the purpose of being shipped to America : had he not 
taken this step, the bills of exchange drawn by congress must 
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have been protested, &nd the tottering credit of tlie gnvcn- 
ment in Europe would have been nhollj prostrated. C«- 
gresshad now solemnly resolved to discontinue the rmiwi 
of paper bills of credit, which had heeu carried to m ralnHi 
but unavoidable extent : the zeal and public spirit of the peo- 
ple induced them at first to receive these bills as an equirakat 
for the precious metals ; but not being, at will, convert^ 
into gold and silver, and no fund being provided lor tbtir 
redemption, depreciation followed as a neceasarf result, ui 
with it tlie loss of public credit. The fate of this caoniKMtt 
mass of continental currency is well Itninvn ; for the distress 
produced by its rapid depreciation and final ikll ms felt 
trough all the ramifications of societ;y. Tet bad u tkii 
system of finance doubtless was in itself it seems to be ex- 
cusable if not absolutely necessary from the extrcne exigea- 
cy of the times ; and perhaps without its aid, ve mi^t yet 
bave been a British dependency. Individuals severdy saf' 
fered by its rapid and great depreciation ; but by it, the na* 
tion gained ail its advances to freedom in the first years of 
the war. Its memory should be respected, although its fall 
was inglorious and unlamented. Uiie solitary tribute only 
was paid to its services : it was buried with the honours of 
war, in Rhode Island, and a numerous procession attended 
the splendid repository of its remains, over which an eloquent 
eulogy, enumerating its services, was pronounced, as over 
those of a departed friend and benefactor. An emission of 
paper money, In lieu of the former, and called rtd mont}/, 
had been issued by the state. When the obsequies of tbe 
departed benefactor were performed, a jHthy orator held tp 
a bundle of red money, and exclaimed, " be tboa also r«ndy; 
for thou shalt surely die;" — a prophecy that was soon after 
hlfilled. Our aacestors, by bearing the unequal burden of 
depreciation, sarcd the present generation from tbe neccasity 
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of redeeming the paper debt ; and we hare, therefore, no 
cause to reprobate it. 

The emission of bills on the credit of the colonies having 
ceased, requisitions on the states, which possessed the whole 
power of taxation, and continued to issue paper money, were 
substituted for the purpose of supplying the army with pro- 
visions; and they were required to furnish certain specified 
articles for the subsistence of the troops, according to a ratio 
established by congress. But this subsidy, in itself inade- 
quate to the national necessity, was so shamefully neglected 
by the states, that the army was on the eve of dismemberment 
for want of food, and even the fortitude of Washington was 
diaken. Had it even been sufficient to answer the existing 
exigencies, it could not be considered as having accomplished 
its object, so long as the same disorder continued to reign in 
the public expenses. The exchequer suffered still less from 
the poverty of the revenues than from the prodigalities it had 
to supply. Congress had discovered that this primordial 
defect in the administration of the finances, was th& source 
of those perpetual embarrassments which had beset them 
since the commencement of the revolution ; and the appoint- 
ment of a superiniendant was the result of their firm reso- 
lution to introduce into that department a rigorous system of 
order and economy. It was necessary to select, for this im- 
portant office, a man of high reputation, possessed of extensive 
knowledge and experience in financial affairs. These indis' 
pensable requisites were found in Robert Morris. His mind 
was active, his manners pure, his fortune ample, and his zeal 
for independence extremely ardent. If the charge imposed 
on him was ponderous, the talents and firmness with which 
it was sustained were no less astonishing. No other man in 
the community would, probably, have been competent to 
manage the great concerns which it involved; for no one 
Vol. II.— U u 
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possessed the same huppj expedient of raising supplier, Mr 
enjoyed a greater sliarc of the public confidence. lie ww 
not slow in substituting regularity for disorder, and good 
fai^ in the room of fraud. The first and most cascotial 
quality of an adminiatrator being exactness in tlie rulfilnuat 
of his ohiigationa, be adhered with rigour to an inrariakk 
punctu^ity. He soon gathered the fruit of tliis oysbm: 
instead of a general distrust, there sprung up, by degrrrs, a 
universal confidence, and every one vas ready to exclaim, 
in the words of Washington, "The abilities of tb« present 
&ui&cicr haie doue wonders." 

Public and private diatress ev«ry where existed : tke credit 
of the government wm so far destroyed, aa to feroi a ((Hwd»> 
tion on which tiw enemy erected the nost aai^oine expecti^ 
tioBs of conqnest : many public officers could sot pertem 
tlieir daties, without payment of the airears doe &«■ the 
treasary, and without immediate aid must have bees impri* 
Boned for debts which enabled them to live. The public tres' 
sury was reduced to so low an ebb, that some of the members 
of the board of war declared to Mr. Morris, they had not 
the means of sending an express to the army. Starratioa 
threatened the troops ; and the paper hills of credit had so 
far depreciated, that it required a burdensome mass to pay 
for an article of clothing. The gigantic cOurta of the finan* 
cier, however, dissipated these appalling prospects with aa 
almost miraculous rapidity. To bim it was principally 
owing that the armies of America did not disband ; and that 
coitgre*t>s, instead of yielding to an inevitable necessity, re- 
covered the means, not only of sustaining the efforts of the 
enemy, but of resuming the offensive with vigour and success. 

'I Ik- establishment of the Bank of North America was one 

of the first, and most prominent, acts in the administration 

Mr. Morris; and but for this institution, his plans of fi- 
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Muica must have been totally frastrated. Previous to Am 
war, be had laid the foundation of a bank, and established ^ 
credit in Eorope for the purpose of carrying the scheme iiit» 
catecutioB. His design, however, was defeated by the revo* 
lation, and he now devoted to the benefit of his country, tine 
knowledge that he had acquired of the principles of banking^ 
and of the advantages resulting to a commercial communis 
from a well regulated bank, by enabling merchants, in cases 
of ezigracy, to anticipate their funds, and to take advantage 
rf occasions which offered well grounded schemes of speco^ 
lation. On the seventeenth of May, he submitted to the 
consideration of congress, his plan for establishing a national 
hnkp accompanied with explanatory observations. '^ An- 
ticipation of taxes and funds," he remarked, ** is all that 
onght to be expected from any system of paper credit : this 
•earns as likely to rise into a fabric equal to the weight, as 
any I have yet seen, or thought of; and I submit whether it ' 
m§j not be necessary and proper, that congress make imme* • 
ttata application to the several states to invest them with the • 
powers of incorporating a bank, and for prohibiting ail other 
banks or bankers in these states, at least during the war.^' 
Hie capital of the bank was established at fbur hundred 
ttonaand dollars, in shares of four hundred dollars eachf 
payable in gold or silver. Twelve directors were to manage 
Hie aflfairs of the institution, who were empowered, under 
certain restrictions, to increase the capital of the bank. It was 
to be incorporated by the government, and be subject to the 
inspection of the superintendant of finance, with the privi- 
h^e, at all times, of access to the books and paiiers. Such 
were the bases and principal features of the establishment. 
The utility to be derived from it was that the notes of the 
bank, payable on demand, should be declared legal money 
for tlie payment of all duties aud taxes in each of the United 
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States, and receivable into tlie public treasury as gold or 
silver. This necessary and beneficial institution rMcirrf 
tbe'full approbation of congress, on the twenty-sixth of May : 
it was resolved, with the dissenting voice of Massachusctti 
alone, that the subscribers should be incorporated as soon as 
the subscriptions were filled ; that tlie several states should 
be renjuestcd to provide that no other banks, or bankers, 
should be established during the war : that the notes of the 
bank should be receivable in payment of all taxes, dottea, 
and debts, due to the United States ; and that the several 
state legislatures should be earnestly required to pass laws, 
making it felony to counterfeit the notes ot tlie bank. 

In consequence of these resolutions, the plan of the bank 
was published by Mr. Morris, with a suitable and argent 
address to the public. "To ask the end," he obaerred, 
** which it is proposed to answer by this institution of a 
bank, is merely to call the public attention to tite sitoatiM 
of our affairs. A depreciating paper currency has unhappily 
been the source of infinite private mischief, numberless frauds, 
and the greatest distress. Tlie national calamities have 
noved with an equal pace, and the public credit has received 
the deepest injury. This is a circumstance so unusual in a 
republican government, that wc may boldly affirm it cannot 
continue a moment after the several legislatures have deter- 
mined to take those vigorous and effectual measures, to which 
the public voice now loudly commands their attention. In 
th,e mean time, the exigencies of the United States require 
an anticipation of our revenues ; while, at the same timct 
there is not such confidence established as will call out, for 
that purpose, the funds of individual citizens. The use. then. 
of a bank, is to aid thr government by their monies and credit, 
for which (hey will have every pnqicr reward and security : 
to gain from individuals that credit which properly, abilities. 
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and integrity^ never fail to command ; to supply the loss of 
tliat paper money, which becoming more and more useless^ 
calls every day more loudly for its final redemption; and'to 
give a new spring to commerce, in a moment when, by the 
removal of all restrictions, the citizens of America shall 
enjoy and possess that freedom for which they contend/' 

Mr. Morris, from motives of official duty, as well as the 
conviction of its utility, continued incessantly to promote the 
progress of this plan ; but such was the public distress, and 
the gloomy prospect of public affairs, that, notwithstanding 
the zealous endeavours of individuals, the necessary sum 
was not subscribed until the year 1782 ; and it was some 
time after the business of the bank was fairly commenced, 
before the actual sum paid in by individual subscribers 
amounted to seventy thousand dollars. lA the mean time 
the exertions of the financier were unremitting. He ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the most influential men in the 
country, appealing to their characters and zeal, for their sup- 
port, and requesting them in the most earnest manner to 
urge their friends and fellow citizens to become proprietors 
of the bank stock : ** every subscriber,'* he observed, " will 
And his own interest benefited in proportion to the capital 
he deposits, and at the same time they will have the satisfac- 
tion to be considered, for ever, as the promoters of an insti* 
tution that has been found beneficial to other countries, and 
inevitably must be so, in tlie higliest degree, to this, — an 
institution that most probably will continue as long as the 
United States, and that will probably become as useful to 
commerce and agriculture, in tlie days of peace, as it must 
be to government during the war.'* ^^ I ask you to devote 
some of your time to promote this infant plan ; which, as it 
gathers strength, may in the end prove the means of saving 
the liberties, lives, and projierty, of the virtuous part of 
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Amerira." In a commanication to Mr. Jat, thai winriv 
at U]« court of Spain, he suggested Ihe proprietj af m^ 
Slitting the plan at the bank to that governmeHt, for the pn^ 
po9c of t^taining an advance of money for its support. "Al 
additional reason," he remarked in this kttcr, " for tke k- 
stitution. is to supp); the place of all other papec^ «UA 
it is my design to absorb as soon as possible, wid dMnbj 
relieve the people from those doubts and ansicties wkkk 
have veakened oar efforts* rdaxed our industry, aad im- 
paired oar wealth.** •* Finally, one Tery strong matin 
which haa impelled my conduct, on this occasioiit is to uito 
the several states more closely together in one geaeral ■oaey 
connexion, and indissolnbly to attach many powoM iaii- 
Tiduals to the cauae of our country, by the atnmg pr wc ipfa 
of self-interesL'*' Mr. Morris was well aware that the 
\ capital of foor hundred thousand dollars was very iaadeqaate 
kto the object which be had in view; but the Caar that he 
would be unable to fill a larger subscription, and the con- 
viction of the evil consequences that would result from the 
failure of the plan, induced him to limit it, in the first in- 
stance, to that sum: but his prospective views were norc 
extensive. "It is ueakncss,'' he observed, '* to be detnrcd 
by ditliculties from a proper pursuit; I am, therefore, deter- 
mined that the bank shall be well supported, until it can 
support itself, and then it will support us. I mean that tbe 
stock, instead of four hundred thousand dollars, shall be foar 
hundred thousand pounds, and perhaps more. How soon it 
will rise to that amount it is impossible to fores e; but thii 
we may venture to assert, Uiat if a considerable sum of specie 
can speedily be throv^n into it. the period when its force and 
utility will be felt and known is not far off." In the month 
of Julv, Mr. Morris cndcaMiurcil, by powerful but incffertuiJ 
arguments, to induce tbe governor of Uavanna to furnbh 
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kirn with four hundred thousand Mexican dollara, for bills 
on Paris, guaranteed by the French minister in America. 
His object was to double the capital of the bank by deposit- 
ing this sum in its vaults, thereby facilitating the anticipar 
tion of taxes, and giving its i^jMrations such foit^e as would 
draw the attention of the cUImm, and induce them to afford 
it additional support Previous to the election for directors^ 
held on the first of .November, 1781, he addressed a circular 
letter to the governors of the states, stating the distresses 
created by the want of a circulating medium, and urging 
the enactment of proper laws to promote the currency of the 
bills of thebank« 

Mr. Morris, finding that it was impracticable to procure the 
whole amount of the capital from individual subscriptionSf 
subscribed, on account of the United States, for stock to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and it 
was principally upon this fund, that the operations of the « 
institution were commenced. Four hundred and fifty thou- 
laiid dollars had been imported from France, and depositedi^ 
in the bank, and he had determined, from the moment of its '' 
arrival to subscribe for those shares which remained vacant; 
but one half the sum was exhausted by the public expendi- 
tures before the institution could be organised. At length, 
on the thirty-first of December, 1781, a charter of incorpo- 
ration was granted by congress, limiting the capital to ten 
milUons of dollars. Messrs. Willing, Fitzsimmons, Nesbit, 
Wilson, Hill, Osgood, Cadwalader, Morris, Caldwell, Inglis, 
Meredith, Bingham, and Matlack, were appointed the direc- 
tors, and Thomas Willing president of the board. On the 
name day, congress recommended to the several state legisla- 
tnres to enact laws for facilitating the full operation of the 
institutbn; and on the seventh of January, 1782, the bank 
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Was opened, and individnals began to deposit tlieir tnoiKf. 
Mr. Morris seized this occasion to renew his soUciUtions to 
the several state governors, relative to the passage ot Uw» 
far the protection and promotion of tiie institution, the ailvan- 
tages of whicli he displayed in inviting colours i "It wiD 
facilitate," said he, " the management of the finances of the 
United States. The several states may, when their n«fMC- 
tire necessities requii-c, and the abilities of the bank «-ill per- 
mit, derive occasional advantages and accommodation fron 
it It will afford to the individuals of all tlic states a me- 
dium for their intercourse with each other, and for the paj- 
ment of taxes, equally safe and more convenient titan the 
precious metals. It will have a tendency to increasse both 
the internal and external commerce of \orth America, and 
nndoubtedly will be infinitely useful to all the traders of every 
atatc in tlio union ; provided, as I have already said, it is 
> conducted on the principles of equity, justice, prwlcnce, and 
economy." On the first of April, 1782. the afisenibly of 
Pennsylvania agreed to, and passed, the state actof inrorp* 
ration ; Delaware pursued tlie same course, and otiicr statrf 
enacted laws for the protection of the bank. 

The country realized an extraordinary benefit from this 
institution, as it enabled Mr. Morris to use, by anticipation. 
tlie funds of Ibc nation ; a power of infinite value, when pru- 
dently and judiciously exercised. The sudden restoration nf 
public and private credit, which took place on the establif*h- 
ment of the bank, was an event as extraordinary in itself, as 
any domestic occurrence during the progress of the revolution. 
Its first operations were greatly assisted by the arrival of i 
large sum, in specie, from Europe and the West Indies; and. 
although the subscriptions to the capital stock were not paid 
with punctuality, from the great scarcity of money, yet as the 
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subscribers were generally men of property, and liable to the 
full amount ot tbeir subscriptions, the directors of flie bank 
were encouraged to proceed in the business* 

The aid which the institution afforded to the country, in a 
period of great gloom and distress, was very extensive, con* 
sidering its limited capitaL Mr. Morris, as before stated, 
subscribed two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in his 
official capacity ; but the finances were so much exhausted, 
that, in the following December, the bank was obliged to re- 
lease the United States from their subscription, to the amount 
of two hundred thousand dollars ; the remaining fifty tiiou- 
sand having been sold, by the superintendant, to individuals 
In Holland. 

On the twelfth of January, 1782, in less than two weeks 
after the bank was opened, the directors loaned to the United 
States, -...-. 2100,00# 

In the month of February following, • • « 100,000 

In the month of March following, - - - - 100,00, 



In the month of June following, - - - ^ . lOO 



,00X^ 
,0(<9 



Making together the sum of S400,M0 



In May, 1792, the state of Pennsylvania being unable to 
pay its quota of the public contribution, the bank lent it^tiie 
sum of eighty thousand dollars ; so that with a capital 'of 
three hundred thousand dollars, the bank actually advancedt 
for the public service, within six mondis after its organiza- 
tion, the sum of four hundred and eighty thousand dollars ; 
and this will appear more extraordinary when it is recollected, 
that the heavy losses of individuals by the depreciation of 
the continental money, were then fresh in the public recollec- 
tion, and occasioned, such a distrust of every kind of paper 
eaf agements, that the circulation of bank notes was very 
YoL. II— X X 
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limited, and the bank coutd derive but little aid Cram tbtai 
These loans vere not finally reimbursed until the first of 
Janaarj, 1784. . . 

But the direct loans of the bank wen aat the oalj «U 
which it aSbrded. Considerable facilitiM wwe abtaUwA hf 
discounting the notes of individuals^ ind fhlifcy aitfif ipatiag 
the receipts of public money : besides which* ttapqnmwiAs 
had contracted for furnishing rations to tbo amgr wen klao 
aided with discounts, on the public credit. The credit and 
confidence that were revived by means of this institution, 
formed the basis of that system through which the anticipa- 
tions made, within the bounds of the United States, had, upon 
the first day of July, 1783, exceeded eight hundred and 
twraty thousand dollars. If the sum due, indirectly, for the 
notes of individuals discounted be taken into consideration, 
^e total will exceed one hiliion ! " It may then," says Mr. 
lAorris, *' be not only asserted but demonstrated, that with- 
out the establishment of the national bank, the busines^i of 
the lii'jtarUiiciit nf liii:incc cmilU jiot liiivi: been iiurfociui'ii." 

lifsides tlii'sc imimrtaul Iii'irTiI^ to iW [iiililir cau-.p, ema- 
nating IVoiii tlic Iiaiik, tlie statu iif rcmisjlvaiiia and tlty iif 
riiilaiUliihia wiTi-gLTally aooiiiiiii.datid bj loans wbtainnl 
from it. Tlie state was tlieivbv cnaljk'd to in(>\ id.> lor llic de- 
fence of Ilic tVoiiliors, and to nli.Mi- tUu olUt.Ts of llie l\-iin- 
sylvania line from the diNliTss rc^ulthig TiMia a failuiv of tlie 
inlonial revenue, wliit li liad been luin'lgas^ed to ))ay tlie inter- 
est of lUr ccnilifiites granted to iliem for military rervices. 
By loans from the bank, ibc city aiitliorilies relieved tlic 
pressing want* of tiie raiiital, wliicli suffered extremely from 
tbe exhansted stale ofits funds. 'I'be accoainnidati.ins fur- 
nished to I be ridzens promoted internal iinpros emeuLi, im- 
parted fi-esb vigour to trade, and greatly increased the circu- 
lat'T'g mrdJimi by llie ii:iue of Ij ills, wliicIi, being cDiivertible 
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at will into gold or silver, irare oniversally received as equal 
thereto, and oottmaBded the most onboimded conftdenoe. 
Great numbers availed themselves of the security aiToMed by 
the vaults of the bank to deposit their cash, which, flrora the 
impossibility of investing it advantageously, had long been 
concealed. These events, together with the constant cur*' 
rent of deposits in the course of tradoy authorized the di« 
rectors to increase their business to an unprecedented extent ; 
tiie consequence of which was a speedy and perceptible change 
ia the state of affairs, both public and private. 

The prosperity of the bank, and the success of Ids fiivourite 
scheme, proved highly grateful to the feelings of Mr. Morris : 
it was the first important operation in his financial career, 
and it speedily produced all the benefits which he had pre- 
dicted. ''The establishment of the national bank/* he ob- 
serves in a letter dated the twenty-fifth of March, 178^ 
''answers all the purposes expected from it, and even exceeds 
in success the most sanguine hopes that had been formed hf 
its warmest advocates. As the operations of the bank b^ 
come extended, the benefits of the institution will be felt fo 
the extreme parts of the United States : their notes acq^re 
every day a grater extent of circulation, and they have ob- 
tained the most perfect confidence hereabouts.'' But while 
the institution was thus rapidly invigorating the public credit 
and promoting the public prosperity, ungenerous and base as- 
pwsions against its founder were disseminated throughoat 
the continent, and many individuals unacquainted with the 
nature of ttie national bank, and the official connexions and 
transactions of Mr. Morris, entertained the most illiberal 
ideas of the increase of his private fortune. He at length 
condescended, in a letter of the first of May, 1782, to notice 
these false and slanderous accusations. " The bank,'' he re- 
marks, " is a mere private thing, in which any man may be 
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interested wbo chooses to purchase stock. Personan^t 1 
have no other concern in it than any other gentleman nwj 
have, who pleases to invest his property in it. The govera- 
inent have nothing to do with the bank, except tnerelj to pre. 
vent the directors, should they be so inclined, from extendiag 
their operations in a manner disproportionate to tlieir capital, 
and thereby endangering their credit. Any aid which tk 
government derives from the bank is by lodging proper se- 
cnritiea with tiiem, and borrowing money for abort periods oa 
the diaconnt of interest, at the rate of six per cent, which is 
receiving ninety-nine, and paying a hundred, i^ the end of 
two months. The monies so borrowed are pnnctaally re- 
t paid. By accepting the office which I now hold, I was 
i obliged to neglect my own private aSVurs. I have made w 
) speculations in consequence of my office, and iiutead of being 
^nric/ted, I am poorer thia day than I was a year ago. " 
i At the commencement of the year 1781, when the orer- 
i^helming distress of the army had ilriren congress, and Uk 
commander in chief, almost te desperation, Mr. Morris, on 
bis own private credit, supplied the suffering troops with 
several thousand barrels of flour. He thus prevented the 
design which had been contemplated by congress of authoris- 
ing general Washington to seize all the provisions thatcoold 
be found within twenty miles of his camp : the sanction of this 
procedure by congress would have proved extremely detri- 
mental to the cause of the country ; and it was avoided solely 
through the private credit and resources of the Anancier. In 
a letter to Tliomas Lowrey, of New Jersey, on this snbject, 
dated twenty-ninth of May, 1781, he makes the following 
remarlts and assurances : " It seems that general Washing- 
ton is now in the utmost necessity for some immediate sup- 
plies of flour, and I must either undertake to procure them. 
pr tbe lawt of nectstity must be put in force, which I shall 
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ever study te wniA mnd prevent I imiei thorefore ieq[Mrt 
that yea will iuuBediatdy use your best skill, jodgmenty mnd 
indnstryy in porchasing, oBtbe lowest t^ms you aui» ene 
thousand barrels ai sweet, soond floor, and in sending it fiir- 
ward to camp in tiie most expeditions and least expensife 
Manner that yon can contrive. To obtain this floor readily 
and on good terms, I know yon most pledge yoor private 
credit and as I have not the money ready, althoogh the 
means of raising it are in my power, I must also pledge my- 
sdf to yoo, which I do most solemnly, as an ofllcer of the 
public ; bot lest yon ^oald, lil^e some others, believe mmw 
in private than in pablic credit, I hereby pledge myself to ' 
pay you the cost and charges of this floor in hard money/' < 
^ I will enable yoo most honoorably to fulfil yoor engage^ 
meats. My character, otility, and thepoblic good, are macl| 
more deeply concerned in, doing so than yoors is*'' — In a 
letter of the same date, addressed to major funeral Schuyle|r» 
tlM disinterestedness and pority of his exertions for the pubye 
hea^t are eqoally apparent ^Too will probably ha|e 
heard," he writes, <<that congress have done me tbe 
honoor to bestow their confidence by appointing me to :fbe 
important station of soperintendant of the finances of North 
America; a station that makes me tremble when I think of 
it^ and which nothing coold tempt me to accept hot a gleam 
of hope that my exertions may possibly retrieve this poor dis- 
tressed coontry from the roin with which it is now tlireaten- 
ed, DMrely for want of system and economy in expending, and 
vigour in raising, the poblic monies. Pressed by all my 
friends, acqoaintance, and fellow citizens, and still more 
pressed by the neeesriiyj the absolute nuemtj/j of a change in 
our monied qrstem, to woriL salvation, I have yielded, and 
taken a load on my shoulders which it is not possible to get 
clear o^ without the faithful support and assistance of those 
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good dtizens who notonly wisb, but will promote* tbeMrnce 
of the country. In this ligbt, 1 now make application to 
you, sir, whose abilities I know,* and whose zeal 1 have every 
reason to believe. The object, bowercr, beim ■«, ib sotaC 
such magnitude as to require any gm^ exeffiaa of eittw^ at 
present, altliough it is of sufficient importeac* te iodnce tks 
invocation. General Washington is distniMA fer wuit at 
au immediate supply of flour, and as I am not enm yet fairly 
entered in the execution of my office, and when 1 do, have to 
meet an empty treasury and a totally cxbaast^ credit, it 
must be some time before funds can be created, or money be 
commanded for any purpose whatever. I must, therefore, 
request that you will take the most speedy and eOectual mea- 
sures to deliver to the order of liis excellency, general Wash- 
ington, one thousand barrels of fiour. I have the means of 
raising hard money to pay for this flour, and tlie charges on 
it; but the longer time I am allowed to do it, the more I can 
coiisiiU the public interest I take it for granted that you 
can, iijion jour own ciTdit and engagements, eilhci- borrow 
the mimcy, for a few niiuith'^, neccs.sar'v to accuniplish this 
liiisiiieis, or that you laii make the piirclia^cs on sue ii credit, 
without giving higher prices; and fur your reimbiirficmcnt 
you ni:tv either take mc as a public or a private man ; I'ur I 
pledge iinself to rcjiay you witli hard money wliolly, if re- 
fjuii-eil, 01- part hard, ]iart paper, if so you traiisat t the busi- 
ness. Ill short, I promise, and you may rely that no consider- 
ation whatever shall induce me to make a promise tliat 1 do 
nut see niv capability to perform, that I will enable you to 
fulfil your engagements for this supply of flour : if you find it 
convenient you may draw on me for liard money, or paper, 
payable in such sums, and at siicli times as you can conceive 
may not be inconvenient, judging by what I have said on this 
'iit'icii," In informing tlie commander in chief nf these ar- 
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rangementi^ he observes, that the distress of his army for 
want of bread had been made known to him bj a committee 
of congress : ^ I found myseli^'' he continues, ^ immediately 
impressed with tiie strongest desire to aflford yon relidl Xot 
being prepared, in my official character, with f ands or means 
of aocompUshing the supplies you need, I have written to 
major-general Schuyler, and to Thomas Lowrey, of New 
Jersey, requesting their immediate exertions to procure, upon 
their own credit, one thousand barrels of flour each, and to 
send the same forward in parcels, as fast as procured, to camp, 
deliverable to your excellency's order ; and I have pledged 
myself to pay them in hard money, for the cost and charges, 
within a month, six weeks, or two months, I shall make it 
a point to provide the money, being determined never to make 
an engagement that cannot be fulfilled ; for i^ by any mean% 
I should fail in this respect, I will quit my office as usele^ 
from that moment'' — ^Thus, by a liberal use of his private 
credit, he afforded food to, and restored order in, the arm}( 
at a period when starvation and mutiny stalked hand in hani 
throughout the ranks. 

In the same year, the talents and integrity of Mr. Morris 
attracted an honourable mark of confidence from the Icgida- 
tnre of Pennsylvania, by his appointment as the agent of the 
state, to meet the requisitions of congress. At this period, 
the occasional separation of the army was inevitable, in order 
to obtain daily food. Although the eastern states took effectual 
measures to provide and transport all the necessary supplies 
in their power, which consisted of meat, salt, and liquor ; 
yet bread was still wanting, and this was only procurable, 
to any extent, in Pennsylvania and Maryland, as the states 
of New York and New Jersey, which had been, from the year 
1776, the continued seat of war, were completely exhausted. 
PemisylYania, a country abounding in wheat, was indeed 
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tbat from which was drawn the greater part of the supplies 
bf Boor for the use of the armj'. The wnnt of money had 
occasioned, towards the beginning of 1781, an extreme slow* 
ness in the delivery of ti^esa supplies, and there was reason to 
apprehend a continuance of the most distrosstng disappoint- 
ments in this essential article After having relieved ttie 
wants of the moment, hy his private credit, Mr. Morris pro- 
posed, and tindertoolf, to furnish all the specilic requisitions 
made by congress on Pennsylvania, during the current year, 
on receiving, as a reimhursement, the taxes imposed by a law 
which had been recently enacted. On the twenty-fifth of 
June, the contract was agreed to by the assembly of the state, 
and on the sixth of July following, congress passed a reso- 
lution approving of the transaction, as having a tendency to 
promote the public service of the United States. Thus were 
^ipplics, which the government found itself incapable of fur- 
Aishing, raised by an individual. This masterly negotiation 
iiiv"hc(!. in the ap.^iogate, a smn exrocding one million, one 
hiiiuircd and tweiily tliousaii'l diillars. Tlio ^iiipplics wei-e 
fiirnMicU in ainitijiiition, hetitve, the money m iis ohtuhied 
from llii! state treasury: and while he llnis enabled llie state 
promptly to comply with the demands of congress, liis jdan 
of 0]ieraIi(ms was more ecoiionikal than any other which, 
under Ihe then slate of lhin;;s, could have been adopted. The 
stale <)i" |iarties, at that period, in IVnnsylvania, rendered 
lliis a|i]H)iniuierit peculiarly llattcring to Mr. Morris, and 
highly c\|>re,ssive of the respect universally entertained for 
his rapai iiy and integrity. Pulilical feuds, prinripally aris- 
ing frinn a diflei-erice <irnpiniftti respecting the stale constitu- 
tion of irr'l, extensively prevailed, and the conduct of Ihe 
ruling parly. «hicli was opposed to any rliaiige in that feeble 
instntmeiil, was, on many urcasious, uninlelligent and illibe- 
ral. Mr. Morris was regarded as the head of what it was 
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their plMSttre to tarn tbe aristocntic party ; that isy.of AvkI 
pwtion of men of wealth, great public consideratioBf soperlir 
education, and liberal ideas, wHi ardently desired^a m«re 
enorgelic form of gOTemment than could esust undor a single 
Iqpslature, and numeroos executive council. Could the le- 
glalatere have dispensed with his services, or had there been 
any man among the party in power capable of fulfilling the 
tms^ it is probable that lie would net have received the ap- 
pointaent. That man, however, did not exist The manner 
in which it was executed by Mr. Morris, showed bow well 
lie merited the confidence of the legislature, as well as a 
akilfulness of management which no one but himself could 
have effected. 

The following letter, addressed to the president of Penn- ^ 
sjlvania, on the twenty-third of August, 1781, will exhibit/ 
the immense advances made by Mr. Morris on account dl 
that sUte. \ 

^' Sir — ^I have this day ^ttled an account with Thoma^ 
Smith, esq. the loan-oflicer, and have bis receipt for oii^ 
hmidred and fifty-four thousand and seventy-four dollan^ 
and seventy-six-ninetieths, on account of the four-ten tha'dT 
tte new emissions due by this state to congress. As y^ I 
have not drawn, one shilling from the treasury of Fenmqrl- 
vania ; and am, of consequence, so much in advance. T!|m^ 
still remains due to Mr. Smith, on these four-tenths, a balance 
of two hundred and thirty-five thousand, nine hundred lyid 
twenty-five dollars and fourteen-ninetictlis. Those who ha9fe 
the warrants on him for tliis money are claiQorous to obtain 
payment 

'^Ihad procured, on account of Pennsylvania, a considerable 

quantity of flour. In tbe state of New York, one thousand 

barrels ; in the state of New Jersey, four thousand barrels ; 

and in this city, four thousand barrels. For all these I ob- 

Vox. II.— Y y 
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taincd credit; and wilti respect to Hic itwt, not lin(lln]t nm- 
siimiition for it hrrc, I have lately made payment of {uirt. br 
the rc-dclivery of tliree tlioiiNuiid three htmdrrd and ntnriy 
barrels; whirh wan a desirable ciirumstanre : flrtt, becanw 
the consumption of that article was, and probably would b(v 
in pl»ce9 where it could be ho piircbaHed as to save on tb» 
trans])ortation ; secondly, becaii<ie the risk of spniling, or 
other loss, which I began to apprehend, was not iacannd ; 
jind tiilrdly, because, as this article would probaUy Ul ia 
price^ it might be procured bereaRer on easy tMns. Mj 
• reasons for purchasing in New York and New Jenejr wer^ 
{ that there would be a saving in the carriage, whidi la* Wne- 
\fitto the United States, and that there would also be aaanag 
)ln tlie price, which is a benefit to this state. From wbatkas 
%een said, then, your excellency will percrire, that ny credit 
sands pledged for five thousand six hundred and ten bamh 
ftf flour. Some of the payments hare already becoae dna^ 
itoA I have found means to satisfy tliem. The rest will shortly 
be so, which wilt create new difficulties. Had I drawn nMney 
from the state treasury at tlie time when the purchases were 
made, I must have exchanged it for specie. The rate, at those 
times, was from five to six, and oven seven, for one ; but when- 
ever it should have been known tiiat it was drawn from the 
treasury and sold on public account, in all human probability 
it would have depreciated still more. The credit, th««fon, 
which I have obtained has been beneficial, by giving tioM 
for that change of opinion which could alone operate an ap- 
preciation. Had the collection of taxes taken place as early 
as I was induced to believe it would, the paper would now be 
neai'ly, if not entirely, e<|ual to specie : hut at the present 
rate of exchange, it will require frmn eighty to a hundred 
tliousand dollars to fulfil my engagements for this flour. 
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** The-pmynMBts on my oonimcts for rations will shortlj 
Dnce^ and your ezcellencyy from Uie former expendtliarei 
at the several postSt will be able to form a more adeqaat^ 
idea than 1 can» what those payments will amount to. To all 
this I most add that I have evel7 reason to believe that other 
oonsiderahle supplies from this state will soon become indis- 
pensable ; and of consequence, the most urgent demand for 
money be immediately created. I have also engaged, if his 
excellency general Washington should obtain a quantity of 
four, to be delivered on the North River, to the use of the 
army, as part of this state's quota of supplies, to repay the 
aaroe quantity of flour lo his order here, or on the Chesa- 
peake, as he may direct. 

** I have thought it proper to make this full communicatioUf' 
lliat the supreme executive of the state may be informed qf 
what is passing in their affairs. Tou will clearly perceive 
tlttt my situation is far from agreeable ; yet, such as it is, ^ 
will struggle under it, and adopt every expedient which m0f 
probably afford relief; being determined not to draw moifgr 
from the treasury, until the interest of the state shall invipe^ 
«r inevitable necessity compels- me to it" 

The appreciation of the state paper, alluded to in this letter, 
was one of the first benefits derived from the administration 
of Bfr. Morris. It was a leading object to restore the faper 
jmmcy of Pennsylvania to its specified value, because the 
legislature had assigned it as a fund for the purchase of ipe- 
cUlc supplies, required by congress, when they appointed the 
aapertntendant of finance their agent for that purpose. The 
paper in question was raised from so low a rate as six for one^ 
la that of two for one ; and it would have been brought 
nearly, if not entirely, to par, had not some measures inter- 
vcaed which, though well intended, were not judicious. In- 
deed, an operation of this kind is so delica*^ that the least 
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deruigement or interference is liable to prove fatal. The 
plan adopted by him was to make all his negotiations in paper 
money , by selling bills of excbiinge for that purpose, and af- 
terwards paying it at a smaller rate of depreciation than that 
by which it was received ; and, at each successive operation, 
the rate was lowered by accpjiting it on the same terms, for 
bills of exchange, at whicli it Ijad been previously paid. It 
was never applied to the [itirchase of the specific supplies, 
because it was checked in the progress towards par, and 
therefore, if it had been paid out in any quantity from tlic 
treasury, those who received it would have suB'ered by the con- 
sequent depreciation. Had the measures determined on for 
calling It in been pursued, it might again liave risen in valuer 
so that the state would have been obliged to redeem at par, 
ifhat had been issued at one half. *' In a word," Mr. Mor< 
ri« remarks, in hia statement relative to the finances, "the 
ticw of those evils which inevitably follow from the issuing 
of paper money, and wliicli always have attended that mcasurt; 
in a greater iir sinallci- degree, rctulered it most advipiable to 
purchuse for the slate witli sperie,. and supply tlic want of 
casli by the useof credit, until sullicieiit funds could be raised 
by the taxes then levying." 

The services rendered by Mr. Morris to the southern 
army, under the command of general Greene, wcie as exten- 
sive as (he embarrassed state of the finances '.vould permit, 
notwithstanding tJie contrary asseitions in Jolmson's life of 
that officer. Tliis writer, willi a i.ai'liality whirli cverv 
sentiment of gratitude condemns; with a want of dignity 
inimical to the principles wliirli ought to actuate tlie coi'i-ect 
biographer ; ami with a negligence in tlic statement of facts 
which essentially detracts fi'om the autliority nf his compi- 
lation ; labours incessantly to lessen the merits of the finan- 
cier, and to defame the memory, and disparage the services, 
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of a man, without whose exertions all the physical force of 
the country would have proved unavailing. The slanders 
which operated to the detriment of the financier during his 
life were promptly and easily repelled, when he condescend- 
ed to notice them at all ; and it is the duty of those who sur- 
vive, and who are impressed with the immense benefits which 
resulted from his indispensable exertions, to resist every 
outrage on his character, whether it consist in secret sug« 
gestion or open accusation. All the calumnies heaped upon 
Mr* Morris, from the charges exhibited by Mr. Laurens, on 
the floor of congress, in 1779, down to the publication of 
Mr. Johnson, in 18£2, could be readily and substantially 
refuted. But a vast difference exists between the first and 
last accusations : the honourable .and noble minded Laurens 
brought the transaction, which has been already mentioned^ 
before the national council, in order to afford to Mr. Mon^ 
tiie most secure and solid means of vindicating his charactef* 
The only motive which could cause the remarks of itr* 
Johnson appears to have been the desire of exalting Ms 
hero at the expense of the financier. The gallant Greene 
needed no borrowed plumes. 

The mode of supplying general Greene with funds was a 
prominent cause of hostility. That distinguished officer, in 
the campaign of 1781, in South Carolina, fully justified the 
favourable opinion entertained of him by general Washington. 
His troops bore every hardship and privation, with a patience 
and constancy which deserved to be held up for universal ad- 
miration. Their situation was frequently deplorable in the 
extreme. At one period, there were three hundred men 
Without arms, and more than one thousand so naked that 
they could only be put on duty in cases of a desperate nature. 
They had been, during the whole winter, in want of arms 
^^ clothing ; their subsistence was wretched, and they had^ 
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noither mm nor any kind of spirits. Tlic difficulties »r tbc 
army were so numerous, and its wants so pressing, tlial 
general Greene experienced tlic most painful anxicticti and 
einliarrassments ; and it is merely neccsaary to mention, in 
illustration of the nature of liis services, tkat he was aitunlly 
seven months in the field nilliout talttng ofThis clothes. "At 
the battle of Eutaw Springs," he remarks, "hundreds uTtuy 
men were as naked as they wtre bom. Posterity will scarcely 
believe that the bare loins of many brave men who carried 
death into the enemy's ranks, at the Eutaw, were galled by 
their cartouch-boxes, while a folded rag, or a tuft of moss, 
protected the shoulders from sustaining the same injury from 
the muaket" 

I The unhappy state of afiTairs in the southern department, 
flie total inability of the financier to relieve these distresses, 
tfid the employment by him of a confidential t^ont to attend 
ttio southern army, and supply, at seasons of extreme want, 
ccrtiiiiL small sumn to e;cniTaI Grcciio, fur |)ai'ti<-iilikr pur- 
poses, are llie fiiuiKhitiod «( liie tliarges preleri-ed ag;iiiist 
Mr. -MiuTis relative to las neglect of that army. Mothins 
could he more iiiijiist and ungrateful than to attack, at siirh 
a perilous moment, the cliai'aiter of a man, who had sa>ed 
the linances [of the country I't-om total destrucllon, by tliu 
energy of his conduct, the nmiprelieusivcness of his plans, 
and the devotion of his private pi'oi)ertj- and credit to Uic 
one great and gigantic ohjcct. It is stated hy Marshall, thai 
"the di.stresscs of the southern army, like those of the north, 
were such (hat it was often diliicult to kceji them logt-tlicr. 
That he might relieve them when in the last extremity, and 
yet not diminisli ilie exertions made to draw supj)ort from 
othei' sources, hy creating an n[jinion that any suiiplies cinild 
he dl■a^^u liom him, Mr. M<irris em]do)ed an agent to attend 
'hi -oinhurn aruiy as a volunteer, whoae jtowei-s were uii- 
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known to general. Greene. This agent was instructed to 
watch its situation, and whenever it appeared impossible for 
the general to extricate himself firom his embarrassmentSf 
to furnish him, on his pledging the faith of the government 
fbr repayment, with a draft on the financier for such la sum 
as would relieve the urgency of the moment Thus was 
Greene A-equenflj rescued firom impending ruin^ by aids 
which appeared providential, and for which he could not 
account/' Now, instead of ^logizing the extraordinary 
exertions of the financier, which thus enabled him, at the 
last emergency, to extend his saving arm over almost tiie 
whole extent of the country, Mr* Johnson avers that this 

* 

conduct, to one who did not merit it, must be acknowledged 
tb be most uncandid and illiberal : it will be presently shown, 
that whatever his biographer may please to think, general 
Greene himself entertained a totally different opinion. It ti 
asserted by that vrriter, that he is at a loss to imagine whl 
tids agent could have been, and that the only evidence m 
SBpport Mr. Marshall exists in the clearly substantiated 
flic^ that ^general Greene was most unmercifully pinclieS 
and cramped in the article of cash by the financier. '^ ijbis 
mysterious agent was George Abbot Hall, a gentleman of 
great worth and honour, and receiver of continental taxes 
for the state of South Carolina: he was appointed to tiiis 
responsible and arduous office on the eighteenth of Januaiy, 
1T82. In a letter of the same date, addressed to Mr. HiiU, 
Mr. Morris remarks, touching the wants of the southern 
army, that ^'if proper measures are pursued by the southera 
states, it will then be in my power, as already it is my in* 
dination, to give more effectual relief. For if such laws 
were passed as would insure the very speedy collection of 
hard money in taxes, I might, consistently with my duty, 
make immediate expenditures of hard money on contracts, 
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and otherwise, ho j icIHtate the pATmmt of 

those taxes." In he observes, that "it is 

possible that such ctr ly turn up as that a little 

bard money may be of ^ ' use to general Greene. 

No person, who is not it n y quainted with my situa- 
tion, can imagine of b( i equence is every shilling 
which I part with: but, inding this is the case, 
and that lam precluded fr- \g advances in those states 
viKo do not tax, as 1 have already mentioned, yet you may, 
on the contingencies already stated, make such small ad- 
vances to general Greene as you o spare, and he may stand 
greatly in need of." It was im lible that Mr. Morris, by 
his individual resources, could operly maintain an army 
in a distant country, when the very states which it was 
defending from invasion, refused or delayed to pass laws 
for the collection of the revenue required by congress ; nor 
obuld he, in conformity with his duty, leave those states 
destitute, by draining them of their resources, which had 
already cxiierienccd all llic privations and desolations of 
war, iuid were jet willing to contribute their just quotas 
for the general dcfcnrc. But even if positive necessity had 
overruled these objections, a reason still existed for not fully 
supplying general Greene witli money which ought certainly 
to satisfy the most unreasonable, — iind that was the impos- 
sibility of doing it ; a fact which shall be fully substantiated, 
when we cxanrmc the accusations and animosity against Mr. 
Mori'is. whirh teem througtimit the writings of Mr. Johnson. 
He acknowltrdges thai "Mr. liolicrt Morris had anjuiml a 
high ivjiutaliiMi in \.U- V\nwA States. f..r llie intelligence and 
efTct with which liecomhiclrd ihrir linancial aftairs:" and 
iiflcr nolinj,^ the i-eniailiaLle and I'are tact, tlial -'his sei-vices 
wi-rcnm|iicstiouahlv f;ical." lie i|iialilics llic condesccnUinj; 
I'lilo'^iiiin by obsciviiig. Ihai he ijilei-cd uijon llic otlice :tr a 
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time highly favourable to the acquirement of repotation. 
The atgoments by which this assertion is supported are 
extremely curious and logical. In the first place, Mr* John- 
son syllogistically maintains, in substance, that when the 
public credit of a country is entirely prostrate, it can fall no 
further ; that the United States was in that situation ; and 
that therefore it was impossible for the financier not to 
acquire applause if he effected any thing at all, however 
inadequate to the public exigencies. In the second place, be 
declares, that as the bubble that had occupied the place of 
property had now burst, it was necessary that a solid medium 
should find its way into the country from abroad, or out of 
individual hoards at home, instead of the factitious repre-; 
aentative which had recently melted from the hand that held; 
it. But, he continues, the stream would have been slow ill 
filling the vacuum, or must have been laved out as fast^i 
it entered, had it not been for the actual introduction of la 
large sum in specie from France, and the substitution ofria 
powerful army and navy from the same quarter, for 
swarms of militia, which must have been otherwise employe 
In the third place, lie remarks, that although the scienco of 
banking was in its infancy in America, yet Mr. Morris K|iew 
how to avail himself of this great art, of placing capit|d at 
the disposal of mercantile intelligence, and its sister a^ or 
abuse, of dazzling the public eye by the same piece of tfAUf 
multiplied by a thousand reflectors. All these causesr^mre 
produced to depreciate the merits of Mr. Morris, who, jK is 
said, was appointed to the office of financier at the monrant 
when they began to operate. 

Now, the prostrate state of the finances at the commencement 

of Mr. Morris's administration, so far from lessening the 

value of his services, is, without the least doubt, the very basia 

on which his fame is founded ; the resuscitation of pnbliQ 
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credit is the very key-stone of his financial celebrity. Bil 
this fact, we trust, has been already made too appairat, in tta 
course of these pages, (o require further obserratioD ; it i«. 
indeed, a novel method of reasoning to depreciate the nicnb 
of Mr. Morris in rcetoring public confidence, becauw, if iM 
did any thing, he must necessarily have improved iUaitl 
could not be in a worse state As to the second cause, tk 
funds procured at that moment, from the French govemineiit, 
might be compared to a drop of water cast into the ocmii. 
The total amount was little more than one millioa tkr« 
hundred thousand dollars, of which he received only a aauJl 
portion ; and had the entire grant heen placed at his disposal, 
it would have lasted, according to the annual rate of tte ex- 
inditures of the United States, at the time be attempted their 
ilatiou, not more than a month. If the " factitious le- 
npsentative," to which Mr. Johnson alludes, is intended ta 
mignate continental hills* Mr. Morris was uniformly aad 
nrongly opposed topaperemissions ; if it means the paper issues 
of Mr. Morris as financier, they were equitably redeemed to 
the uttermost farthing; and it is obvious to all those at all 
acquainted with the necessities and feelings of the time, that 
no other mode could have been adopted to revive public credit, 
and to carry on the war. When the paper of congress, of 
the representatives of united America, was worth nothing, the 
paper of Robert Morris supplied the deficiency, and savrd 
the country. The " vacuum" found by him in the public 
treasury, could not have heen lessened by the whole grant 
of six millions of livrcs fi-om France, bcciiusc, when bis official 
duty commenced, the treasury was more than two and a half 
millions of dollars in arrears. The slowness with which funds 
Bowed into the treasury, notwiths(aiiding the incessant entrea- 
tka and remonstrances of the financier, would have marred 
all hopes of success in the war, had not the shameful neglect 
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on the part of the several states been remedied by tiie prlTatn 
credit, the immense resources, and the gigantic abilities of Mr. 
Morris. In a letter to general Greene, dated the third of 
October, 1781, he thus unfolds the state of their finances. 
'<To give you an idea of my situation as to money, I think I 
need only inform you that since I have been in office, I hare 
received the sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, Penn- 
sylvania money, from the treasury of this state, and that is in 
part payment of advances made for them. TTiis is ail I havt 
received from the funds of •America. It is true that colonel 
Laurens has lately arrived, and brought with him a sum of 
money from France. (This occurred nearly eight montha[ 
mfter his appointment) And it is also true that I have mad0 
use of a very limited credit given me on France, by drawing 
bills of exchange ; but both these resources taken together aiib 
vastly short of what is necessary. I have lost no occasioi^of 
showing to the several states their situation, but hit)iei4^ 
without success, and unless some unforeseen event tumsij^ 
very speedily, it is impossible to say what may be the conM- 
quences. However, it is our business to hope all things, aM 
that providence, who has hitherto carried us through JMir 
difficulties, will, I trust, continue his protection.'* Hi^soli- 
citations to the governors of the states, whose defalcation 
absolutely rendered it impossible to relieve the neceailties 
of the troops, were unceasing, and the firmness, energyi and 
even imprudence, which characterized them, when he disco- 
vered that simple requests were disregarded, may be gather- 
ed from the following circular, issued on the sixteenth of Mfy, 

1782. 

a Sir—I have heretofore taken occasion to observe timt 
the former expenditures of the United States were at a me- 
dium rate of twenty millions of dollars, annually, for the sup- 
port of the war. In the present moment, (while labouring 
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Wider a Kirge debt,) only eight millions hate bfcn uiked fac: 
It is arklcnt, llic-ivrorc, lltat the tium now required is as littk 
as can po^sitily auswi-r lliu purjinsi.'. I venture lu »«y tkM I 
it is not enougli. According t» the rsliniatcs of [)ic ^rar I'S^ ] 
whicb were luid before congi-c-o by tlic l.tlc boartl of rai 
tlie present establishment at titc iirinv would reqairo for faj, 
exclusive of the half pay, near tlircc milliotis aod a half; fkr 
rations, near two millions and a haH': for clothing, ab(Mt 
twelve hundred thousand ; for forage, above three hundred 
thousand ; fur the quartermaster'a department, (exclusive of 
1 artlclea on hand,) above eight hundred thousand ; for tnili- 
^tary stores, (exclusive uf articles on hand,) near two hundred 
^ousand ; and for the hospitals, (exclusive of medicine, and 
^ao of sundry stores on hand,) above one hundred thousaad. 
kf to all these be added the sum of four hundred thousaDd 
Ac thedepartmentsof the pay office, commissary of prisoners, 
mi the various other contingencies of service, which nata- 
imlly and necessarily arise, witliout mentioning the losses 
which happen in war, here will be an aggregate amount of 
nine millions, and in Ihis sum nothing is estimated for the 
interest of our debts, for tlic marine and for the civil list, and 
for the department of foreign amtiis. Of the various eipen- 
ditlires, much was to he providej ininieil lately. The heavy 
article of clothing, for instance, was indispensable. Many 
things were to be provided early, in order that the annv 
mij^t operate, and the subsistence is to be paid for regularly 
and constantly. Yet the slates have not been asked for any 
moBey before the first day of .\pril, and I appeal lo them all, 
whether the supplies of money they have afforded me for the 
Jut year were such as would enable me to provide for the 
present. 

"A three months' expenditure was permitted hy congress 
*> elapse before the first payment of two millions was asked 
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from the states ; bat what have they done ? — ^WUIe I write 
this letter, near two months more are gone for ever^^aiid a dis- 
honourable neglect endangers our country. Little local ob- 
jects have postponed those measures which are essential to 
our existence, so that the most fatal consequences are now 
suspended but by a thread. Should they fall on our heads, 
this solemn protest shall point to the real cause of our calamu 
ties. I write, sir, to apprise you of the public danger, and 
to tell you I shall endeavour to fulfil those engagements which 
I have already made, that I may quit my station like an 
honest man. But I will make no new engagements ; so that 
the public service must necessarily stand still. What the con- 
sequences may be, I know not ; but the fault is in the statef. 
They have not complied with the requisitions of congresik 
They have not enabled me to go on. They have not givtti 
me one shilling for the service of the year 1782, excepting 

only the state of New Jersey, from which I received 9v6 

J* 

thousand five hundred dollars a few days ago, and this ia all 
that has come to my hands out of two millions which ^re 
asked for. — ^Now, sir, should the army disband, and should 
scenes of distress and horror be reiterated and accumulated, 
I again repeat that I am guiltless, for the fault is in the states : 
they have been deaf to the calls of congress, to the clalDours 
of the public creditors, to the just demands of a suflbring 
army, and even to the reproaclies of the enemy, who scof- 
fingly declare that the American army is fed, pai(l» and 
clothed, by France. That assertion, so dishonourable to^me- 
rica, was true ; but the kindness of France has its bounds, 
and our army, unfed, unpaid, and unclothed, will have to aab- 
sist itself, or disband itself. 

''This language may appear extraordinary, but at a 
fature day, when my transactions are laid bare to public view, 
it will be justified : — this language may not consist with tha 
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ideas nf (lignity which some men entertain ; bat, sir, digvitf 
is in iliity and lirtuc, not iMtliesoundorswelltngcxprrseioiM. 
Congress may dismiss tlicii- servant, and the atatc<i may dii- 
miss congress ; but it is by rectitude alone that man can be 
respectable — I hare borne wilh delays and disappointtnpntiai 
long as I could, and nnthing but bunl necessity wnald baTf 
wrung from mc the senliments which I have now expressed!. 
I have early declared our sitnation as far as prudence wmM 
permit, ani I am now compelled to transgress the bonnds of 
prudence, by being forced to declare, that unless Ttgorons ex- 
ertions are made to put money into the treasury, we most be 
ruined." 

Tlic details which have been afforded relative to the esta- 
blisbiDpnt, and indispensable services of the bank of North 
AtiK'rira. will, no doubt, to a rational mind, be anfflctent of 
tliCP>^clves to show tlie invincible necessity which existed at 
fh^ time, at "dazzling the public eye by the same piece of 
coii, nmltiplicd by a thousand rcflcctin's." Without an ope- 
ration or iliis nature, the odire of financier had as well been 
abnli-hcd ; but as Mr. Johnson has only afforded a grneraj 
view iif \Uiat he considers an ahti-ic, it may be pi-oper to pre- 
sent the iletails. Mr. Morns, in order tn remove the doubts 
and hesitations which attended Itic first emission of his notes, 
establislied a kind of private hank, under tlie care of Mr. 
John Swanwirk. Here were displayed great piles of specie 
dollars : and all notes |»resenlc(l for pavnienf were at once dis- 
cbargeil. Very soon after this pi-omjit payment became 
known. I i tile demand was comparatively made on Mr. Swan- 
wick's banking establishment : many persons, on their way 
toexrhaiige notes fjrsjK-cie. returned home without present- 
ing them, on seeing tiiose who bad been at the ostensible bank 
b«rtliencd with dollars. Many others finding the specie 
:umhruui, returned, and rcdemanded their notes, being satis- 
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fied that thej could always receive their specie amoant. 
Now this baniL was, in its commencement, supported by loans 
of specie from all Mr. Morris's friends, who possessed it, in 
sums, large or small, as each individual could furnish* When 
the duty of the dollars at the bank had been performed, they 
were returned to their owners, to be called out again either 
for show qr real service. He contrived the machinery so ad- 
mirably, that no failure in returning loans ever occurred. The 
amount of specie used in this fortunate and indispensable ope- 
ration to fascinate public opinion, was surprisingly small. 
Thus did he lull the timid, and animate the patriotic, whose 
wishes exhilarated their confidence. Specie was now fre» 
quently carried to the bank, and notes taken for remittances 
to distant parts of the country. This, with other fortuitous 
supplies, and the management of the financier and his agents, 
increased the credit of the notes, and when the first impres- 
sions were fixed, few or no difficulties were experiencccf in 

i 

their circulation. But while we thus far support what jtfr. 
Johnson considers an offence, it is not intended to poind out 
this occurrence as a primary support to Mr. Morris's credit, 

c 

which was paramount to such secondary auxiliaries.' It 
would be an insult to the understanding of the merest 
tyro in public affairs, to enter into a formal defence of 
the conduct of the financier at that important crisis ; it 
is enough merely to state, that the safety of the countiy de- 
pended on the circulation of his notes, and the circulation of 
his notes depended on public confidence in Mr. Morris, both 
as a private individual and as an officer. As the former, it 
was vast and unsullied ; as the latter, the defalcation of the 
government, so fresh in the memory of the people, rcndtred 
it expedient to resort to those modes which are, in a greater 
or less degree, necessary in all extensive money operations* 
To return to Mr. Hall, the secret agent with the southera 
arm J ; we find that he is at length noticed by jadge Johnsoa^ 
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who frequently remarks, that Mr. Morris " actunlly conli<M 
some of his hard guineas to Mr. George Abbott Hall, lobt 
expended mysteriously," and justly iipcsumcs Uiat *• be brld 
a secret military chest, in miniature, for the use of tlie mrmy." 
Mr. Hall, according to hia instructions, refused to supplj 
large demands for money, which refusal to general (imtic, 
(who, in fact, finally ohtiiined it,) proves extremtly gallJag 
to his biographer, who tteizes the occasion to distort the lan- 
guage said to have been used by Mr. Morris, that every shil- 
ling in the hands of Mr. Uall was to him worth poundiu Judge 
Johnson presumes that this great profit was to arise fram 
the purct)a.se of his own notes, or those of his bank, at a de- 
preciated value : while, in fact, it was a mode of cxpitaHon 
Vy which he intimated the connexion which those fiintla had 
with (he cnrrcncy of his notes, and the immense value of the 
foods in the hands of Mr. Hall in currying his grand finan- 
ciering system into effect : if (he funds intended to redeem 
frwu circulation all notes presented for piiymenl. wrrr per- 
mtf^eil to be directed into other channels, thu plans and credit 
of Bir. Morris would have fallen together. If general Grwne 
had known that a certain relief could, in failure of all oUirr 
resources, have been obtained from Mr. Hall, his exertions 
must inevitably, and according to every experience of human 
nature, have relaxed ; and this relaxation would have proved 
as certainly injurious to the country, because it was abso- 
lutely impossible, at that time, to furnish sums to any con- 
siderable amount. 

To advert to the general charge of neglecting to supply 
Greene's army, it may reasonably he asked in what manner 
it *as to be effected ■■ Mr. Morris used every exertion to 
effect that object, and incessantly lamented the dilatory and 
ihameful conduct of the states, wliich refused to comply with 
recommendations of congress for an impost of five per 
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centy and delayed all supplies botb 8|iecific and in money. 
A few extracts from the letters of the financier to general 
Greene will not only portray this matter in its proper lightt 
but also lie warm and confidential friendship which existed 
between the parties. On the tenth of September, 1781, he 
observes : '< While I congratulate you on the many successes 
wliich yon have obtained under every disadvantage, let me 
also congratulate you on the just sense of your merit which 
is now gen^lly diffused. The super! ntendant of finance, 
circumstance^ as the American supcrintendant is, must give 
the fullest ajiplause to an officer who finds in his own genius 
an ample resource for the want of men, money, clothes, arms, 
and supplies. I have made another attempt to place some 
money in your hands, by requesting the lieutenant-governor 
and council of South Carolina to pay you, when convenient, 
five hundred pounds this currency, advanced by order of con- 
gress to them, their state being accountable.^' On the four- 
teenth of September, 1781, he writes : '< In my former letter, 
I mentioned that his excellency, governor Rutledgc, would 
pay you any money he might receive for subscriptions to the 
national bank. Herein you will find a bill drawn by the 
honourable John Matthews, esq. tliis date, at ten days sight, 
on Charles Drayton, esq. for one hundred and seventy-three 
specie dollars. Major Burnet will also receive some money 
and stores^for youc depailment, to which I give all the facility 
in my power. I can with truth assure you, I have every 
disposition to provide for tliose things that are really neces- 
sary to the use of the army.*' On the third of October, 
1781, after describing the low state of the treasury, he ob- 
serves, '< your circumstances have long been arduous, hut you 
have hitherto risen so superior to them, that we should be 
almost as much surprised now if you were not successful, as 
we formerly were at your successes. I wish I could contri- 
VoL. 11.— 3 A 
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bote to rfnJer yoti more easy. At far aa my aliilUicti extenit 
1 sbiill do it most clieerfully, hut tliey, iinfortmialely, «re very 
limitwl. Accept, I pray you, my good wishes, which are al- 
most all I have to give." On tlie second of Nov-rmbcr, ITSI, 
he uses the following language: "I hope H is unnecessary 
to make assurances of my disposition to remlepyour situntioN 
both easy and respectable. I am sure )t is unnecessary to 
remark, how inadequate the provisions have been, which the 
states have hitlierto made : at least, it is unnecessary to you- 
Much less need I display the detail of expenditures which 
have bcfn rtrquisite for the accomplishment of that happy 
event, which has taken place in Virginia. I have neither 
forgoitcri nor neglcrlcil your department. I have done tho 
utmost to provide clothing, arms, accoutrements, medicines, 
hospital stores, &c. and 1 flatter myself you will derive, 
. thraugh the difliirent departments, both benefit and relief rrom 
mj txcrtions. Shave detained captain Pierce a day, in order 
to make vp, u-llh infmilc tfijicu!^/, one thousand pounds, 
Penn^ijifunia currency, in gold, which he is the bearer of, and 
which will, I hope, b« agreeable and itseful. You have done 
so mucli with so little, that my wishes to increase your ac- 
tivity have every possible stimulus. I hope soon to hear that 
you have gathered fresh laurels, and that you may wear them 
A3 long and as happily as they have been speedily and wor- 
thily acquired, is the earnest wish of, &c. &c." The words 
in italics alone are quoted by Johnson, without reference 
cither to tlie exertions of Mr. Morris through the dilferent 
departments, nr to his warm wishes in favour of general 
Greene; and thu<i distorted, the paragraph is sarcastically 
represented as •' a strong demand upon the gratitude of him 
who received it." It is necessary to state, with respect to 
tho cash advanced by Mr. Morris, and the smallncss of the 
amoimts, that ho explicitly advised general Greene, that he 
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would endeayour, from time to time, to put him in possession 
of such sums of hard money as might be necessary for ser- 
vices which could not otherwise be performed ; but that even 
those supplies would, from necessity, be very moderate. 

In the month of December, 1781, Mr. Morris communi- 
cated a plan to the respective governors of North and South 
Carolina and Georgia, for the relief of the southern army. 
The distresses which those states liad lately experienced pre- 

* 

vented the collection of their quotas in hard money, but they 
were able to furnish certain articles for the subsistence of the 
troops. The ^nancier was extremely solicitous to procure 
the supplies by contract, but he bad no specie for the purpose, 
nor were taxes imposed in the southern states for procuring 
it : he was therefore compelled to wait until tlie treasury 
should be replenished, the hard money in America become 
somewhat diffused, and a prospect presented of receiving 
back from tliose states in liard money their quota of the pub- 
lic taxes. He therefore devised and proposed a plan to ap- 
point a receiver of taxes in each state, agreeably to the act 
of congress, and to empower such receiver to issue notes on 
the warrants of general Greene, payable in the taxes, or from 
the amount of them when collected. By this means, those ar- 
ticles necessary for tlie consumption of the army might have 
been purchased and the quota of the state been thereby paid. 
But the preliminary passage of a tax bill, which was required, 
was a fatal obstacle to the efforts of Mr. Morris. In a letter 
to general Greene, dated the nineteenth of December, 1781, 
relative to contracts, he observes that he '< would now offer 
contracts for your army, but the dubious state of the southern 
country, the want of men who have sufficient capital, and 
sufficient knowledge of their resources, even if I should offer, 
and, above all, my serious doubts whether any exertions 
would be made if once I stepped in to their relief ; — these art 
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MMM ^iUdi aXllSb.mmteTmmfmtm1hM ipiilrtt'ji»ywr 

Maooe te <Im hiuids «f Mr; Hftll, lAtf ^^ 
ttd r«lai6«iir tfie TMMlt to be MA iriiM l».lhB«|0«r 
gMjMnd ^ShFMe. Aa to the rmmOm of Ji|pM»t putolijwM 
y»«faa ]N9«mti to the ernqr, in certefaii eiii% 4hf 
waepiPohilktolfroM maUngtii 
ftmoi m tliefMitoMitli of DeceaboTf 1781. Qmitm tmm^r* 
\§murik ef J^/Mi irat, Mr. Merrill iefbra* gujiiel Qwm 
that the «verel bUls which he fbond it Mftemy^AMr 
hedheMiinptlliiUjrhonoiiffed. <« I am pl a eee i i^ tmcmtlfmh 

^M ha^riag lym able by thia aMana to striBgllwtt jilHLeiell^ 

and provUi^'ylNi with moneys which I dai 

Ma to jew deelarattona, will be espeaded 

riapla of iNMriag aeowdtgr. WooUit weraj 

■ridie yoa futttcHf eaay oa toe aoore of bmni 

thea experience the alacrity with which oiy complu 

« 

woold be QUule/' A consitlcrable portion of thia letter is 
quoted by Johnson, but the above paragraph, showing Im 
acceptance of the bills^ and iiis eagerneas to relieve geoaral 
Greene, is omitted. 

In bis letter of the tenth of June, irsa, Mr. Morria faitt* 
bly describes the sitoatton to which he is reduced ; a aitoatiani 
struggling as he was in favour of his country agaiaet 
incredible difflculties, which entitles him to the warmeat 
titude of the existing generation, and ought to have ailenoed 
the tongue of slander itself. ** I can easily suppose that they 
(the army) are in want of money» because I well know that 
none has been sent for a long time past ; but I did hope and 
expect that you would have had a sufficiency of clotliing ; nnd 
knowing, as I do, the expendttores which have been made 
tor that porpoae» I was both sirpriaed and hart to find yaar 
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distresses so jpnat* when I had flattered myself that they bad, 
in this respect, been totally relieved. Your situation in that 
exhausted coontry, and the impossibility of sending you any 
aid from hence, while our coasts are infested so much by the 
enemy, will naturally account for those distresses which hare 
arisen from the want or badness of food. I cannot con- 
ceive that even money would afford you any considerable 
relief were it in my power to send you any, which it is not. 
I hare long since taken measures to obtain salt, but whctlier 
they will be effectual God only knows. With respect to pay 
I have laid down a rule which I am determined not to break 
through: it is, never to be guilty of partial payments, on 
any account whatever. Tou may, therefore, rely that your 
army shall, in this respect^ Hare equally with the rest of our 
officers and soldiers. If the states will furnish me with money, 
inosl cheerfully will I dispense it to all who are entitled to 
rccuvc it : but until they do, I must continue to be as I am, 
exposed to clamour from every quarter. I have hopes, but I 
have so often been disappointed, tliat I dare not cherish those 
hopes myself, nor convey them to, nor encourage them in, 
yon. It is with the greatest truth I assure you tliat I am 
driven to the greatest shifts to find the smallest sums for tlio 
commonest purposes. Rely on it, my dear sir, that I liave 
hitherto, and shall continue tu give you, all the support which 
my means will possibly admit of." On tlie eighteenth of 
June, 178S, in a communication to a committee of congress, 
detailing the causes which prevented the supply of the south- 
ern army on contract, and which general Greene bad been 
authorized to effect, if practicable, in December, 1781, tike 
inancier remarks that be had already done evecy thing that 
his means would permit, to supply that army ; and tiiat, if 
he sonld command money, he would take care that they should 
be funiabed with every thing necflsaary. It may be obaerved. 
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in exemplificmtion i^ the coi^ae and difficvll 
Ogae sa^dioi, that flie«wt of transporUng li 
eatimated at sixtj poand% Pennsylvania coi 
-Vith respect to the bUb drawn in 1783, by 
DO Mr. Morris, the latter observes, in a letter of tha 
teenth of Majt " Before I close diis letter, I muat agaii m 
pMt mj Mlkatade ob the score of ^mt bUla, irUck m 
' tisnuig in iipoa me so hst tfiat the meaae of p^faig^M 
lnost, 1 fear, be deAdeni ;" and on the next day be aAtas 
.hka that it had been necessary to pay his draft Tor 4n hm- 
dred doUan out of his pKvate fortune. The bills, 
at lepgtit BO far exceeded the expectations of Mr. 
that he was unable to provide fUnds, and 
compelled, in August,^ 1783, to postpone flieir pa ymt 

But it is nnnecflssary to expatiate further on fliit aabjact 
The eslracts irtticb baTe% and a multitude of otben wUeh 
might haTe, been afforded, both in relation to the hidebl^ 
ble ex<Ttioo8 of Mr. Horria, and to the etrict cnnManoi 
which subaiBted between him and general Greeny i iiHilasiiiijf 
■how, that no accusations of want of attention to the uuuthMa 
anoy, or of " ancandid and illiberal conduct** towards that wtt- 
cer,canbeaahstanfiatedagainsttbeftaancier. Wiiiriiilrtslilj. 
we possess eTidence of.a more positivg nature, whkk MrtUif 
can controTo^ The Tessrable judge Peters, wbo waaia tta 
department of war, at the time of Mr. Hall's ippnintiiut. 
makes the following remariu : "1 never knew, nor beard, «C 
any complaints on the' subject, although we were is cona- 
spondence with general Greene, and the oSceri in the atal^ 
departments of his separate command. Wants, diflkalfii% 
and complaints, too well founded, uid generally naedili^ 
were innumerable ; bnt among them, any char^a^aat Mr. 
Morris never came to oar knowledge. I think thb b as'lwg 
nq^ve proof of the nnn riiitfrnrr nf anj rwinakU flwun 
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against Mr. Morris, who liad as many difficulties to encounter 
in pecuniary affairs as had the worthy general in his military 
command." Bishop White asked Mr. Morris, a few days 
before his death, the name of the secret agent who supplied 
general Greene with funds. He replied that it was Mr. Hallf 
a man of honour and integrity, whom he had employed for 
that purpose ; and that when Greene came to Philadelphia to 
arrange his accounts, tlie whole affair was disclosed. The 
general was at first startled at the circumstance, and felt 
considerably hurt at having been deemed unworthy of confi- 
dence. Mr. Morris, with some observations on the reasons 
which caused him to adopt the measure, desired general 
Crreene to consider the matter with attention : this advice was 
followed, and he then declared that Mr. Morris had acted 
perfectly right. 

Having thus effectually refuted the points which more par- 
ticularly affected the financial reputation of Mr. Morris, we 
have not space to dwell on the groundless charges relative to 
his partiality ''in the distribution of his solid favours," nor 
, OB the allusions to '' Akorris's supposed redundant treasury ;'* 
^Morris's hoarded treasures," &c. &C.5 and we feel the less 
concern at our inability, because we know that every man of 
proper feeling will require no index to the causes from which 
these illiberal sarcasms have arisen. We cannot dismiss the 
subject, however, without making the following extract from 
general Greene's letter to Oouverneur Morris, declining the 
office of secretary at war, in 1783. ^ I have the highest 
opinion of Mr. Morris, minister of finance ; and had I the 
least inclination to enter the department you propose, a con- 
nexion with him would be a strong motive. My acquaintance 
with him is small ; I venerate his character ; and the more 
so, for his engaging in so difficult an office under such unfa- 
vourable appearances." Nor can we omit the fine euloginm 
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of Mr. Morris, conveyoil in Iita IctWr of the twentteWnf 
Jumiary, 1783: " I must sincerely ancUicartily congnitoUli 
yuu on tlio full recovery of tlic Houtlivrn »Ulcs. Your conduct 
Ihriiiiglioiit the whole uf your conimanil liatt been inirli, that 
my applause can add no lustre tn it; your pneraies will ba 
obliged to nc know ledge the superiority which you hare so 
often compelled thein to feel, anil your grutcful country miurt 
feel more than she can acknowledge," 

Tlio campaign of 1781, which proved decisive of the long 
and doubtful contest, encircled the name of Robert Morris 
witli living laurels which will for ever flourish. In the cap 
turc of Cnrnwallis, (lie energy, perseverance, and ISnancial 
talents, of that great man, united with the wisdom and bra* 
very of Washington, in deciding the fate of the union. Tlie 
plan of the campaign of 1781, as agreed upon by tlie coiu- 
Biander in chief and tiie French authorities, waa tu aim at tiio 
reduction of New York, the strong hold of the British ; in 
tliii atlark, t)ic FrcnLli army, nrirh-r niiiiil RnrhamUpau, and 
tlic French fleets, under Dc Barms and Dc Grassc, were 
tu co-iiperatr-. At tliat time, the American army lay at I'hii- 
lipsbiirg on York island, waiting for the fleet under De 
Grassc, then momentarily expected from the West Indies. 
The soiil^ern enterprise was never contemplated until unex- 
pectedly, and to his extreme surpiise, general Washington 
was compelled to change the whole plan of operations, be- 
cause tlic French admiral, on Iiis arrival, broke his engage- 
ments to come into the hay of New York, and announced his 
intentiuii, through the admiral commanding the squadron at 
Rhode Island, to enter and remain, Jbr a fetv ^uee/ts, in the 
Chesapeake. A claim to great merit has been made by, or 
on behalf of count Rorhambeau, who commanded the French 
auxiliai'y troops, with rcgai-d to this change of measures, 
under the idea that tic had jilanucd the southern enterprise 
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against lord Cornwallis a long time, before it occurred ; and 
it appears that a pamphlet to this effect was published in 
France. No fact can be more certain than that any claim 
for merit on these gi*ounds was wliolly gratuitous : tiie plan 
of the campaign had been most solemnly agreed to be the cap- 
ture of New York by our main army, assisted by the French 
troops, commanded by the count, who had joined it at a con- 
venient position for carrying into execution that, Sininoolher 
filan: count De Grasse was destined to co-operate in this plan, 
* {and no other^) and was, at a fixed period, to be in such a po- 
sition before New York as to afford his indispensable assist- 
ance. There is no doubt that general Rochambeau had his 
share in devising this scheme; and he is entitled to as much 
merit, in forming it, as any one may choose to bestow. A 
military character who had rendered such important services 
to our country as were, by universal consent, attributed to 
him, needed no borrowed plume; nor is it our remotest wish 
to detract from the glorious participation of our allies in the 
capture of Cornwallis, but we do distinctly aver, from un- 
questionable authority, that all the arrangements connected 
with, and consequent on, the unexpected change were made 
wholly by general Washington. Count Rochambeau acknow- 
ledged that he advised De Grasse not to venture into New 
York bay : had lie acted consistently with his duty, he ought 
with candour, and in due season, to have made this commu- 
nication to the commander in chief; whereas, the first inti- 
mation of a change of the original plan was contained in the 
French admiral's letter fi*oni Rhode Island. Assuredly, at 
this period, the expedition to the southward had never been 
thought of; but as Rochambeau's countervailing advice had 
been attended with successful consequences, advantage was 
adroitly taken of this good fortune, and an otherwise unjus- 
tifiable interference was transformed into personal merit. 
Vol. II — 3 B 
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Bj a resolution of cttogruiiS, oC tliu ttiirtj'firflt of 3a\j, 
1781, Mr. Pelcrs was directed, as a iiipmlicr of tlio liuard of 
war, to repair tu licad-tiiiarters, with Mr. Mnrris, ttic super- 
iiitendaiit of finance, in artlor to coDSult wiUi the commnnder 
in chief on tlie subject of tJic arrangement and numbcnt of 
the army ; the mai» object being to establish the made, and 
<|iianlit> of supplies required for the uperatiom of the cnm- 
paign, which waH known to Ihem to be directed to the cap- 
ture of New York. They fortunately arrived in camp a 
short time previous to the receipt of the French admiral's 
letter ; and, therefore, a living witness in the person of ttie 
venerable Judge Peters^ wlio was present* and became ac- 
quainted with the real state of things when the change of 
iheanurrs took place, and whps« mission to bead-quarten de- 
manded his perfect kiiowlcdge of every occurrence, cao attest 
the fidelity of this narrative. M^. Morris and Mr. Peter* 
immediately proceeded to can^, an4 arrived at head-qoarten 
in the eaily piirt nf August, where tlioy had repeated con- 
ferences with tlie ii.iiiiriiiiiiieL- in cliief on the subject of llieir 
niisHii)ii, to wliich oiilv n few oiinridcntiiil utlicers wei'C ad- 
mitted. The propuscil atliick on New York whs Jilnio-st the 
exclusive subject of discussion ; atiU tlie cxpectatiun of the 
arrival of the Fieuch flt-et in (he bay was a frer|iicnt theme 
of discourse. No doubt whatever existed as to the consum- 
mation of tliis event, on which the most perlert reliance was 
placed : but tlie apprehension exjiressed by count tie Grasse, 
of danger to his heavy ships, sbuulil tlicy enter the New York 
bay, and the avowal of his intention to sail for the Chesa- 
peake, |uit at once an end to deliberation on the subject. 
This breach of a positive engagement produced an agitation 
in the high minded and honourable American chief, which 
those who witnessed it "can never foi'gcl." One morning. 
at the beating of the reveille, Mr. Morris and Mr. Peter* 
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were aroused from their slumbers by a message from bead- 
quarters, requesting their immediate attendance. Somewhat 
surprised at the circumstance, they complied without delay, 
and found general Washington violently, exclaiming against 
the breach of faith on the part of the French admiral, who 
had changed his destination, and informed him tliat he would 
proceed to Chesapeake bay, where he would co-operate in 
any plan formed for an enterprise in that quarter. After 
receiving this unwelcome communication, the commissioners 
returned to their tent, musing on the past scene, and lament- 
ing the total subversion of the plan which they had been em- 
powered to support At the usual hour of breakfast, they 
returned to bead quarters, and found the general as calmly 
engaged in making out his notes of the supplies he should 
require, as if nothing extraordinary had happened : from tiie 
powerful resources of his mind, he had already planned^ in 
a sudden and masterly manner, the course of his future opera- 
tions. His first question was, << Well, what can you do for 
me under this unexpecied disappointment P^ Mr. Peters re- 
plied, "Every thing with money ^ without it nothing,'* and 
looked anxiously towards the financier. ^^ I understand you,'' 
said Mr. Morris, ^^ b\it I must know the amount you require.'' 
Befbre the hour of dinner, Mr. Peters, having examined the 
retutips of the commander in chief, communicated the result 
Mr. Morris, with his usual candour, informed the general 
that he had not any means whatever of furnishing the amount 
in money, btrt would be compelled to rely solely on his credit; 
and that the commander in chief could decide whether he 
considered it prudent to depend upon that credit, tlie efficacy 
of which it would be necessary for him to risk. Washington 
instantly observed, ''The measure is inevitable; and, there- 
fore, resolved on; and I must pursue it at all hazards." The 
expedition against Cornwallis having thus been determined 
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OB, Mr. Morris and Mr FMpn «t'Mt fiir lTirtaaiil|pMa^4 

n escort^ fhrongh the sbdrteft and no^t dngjIpMs^ 
They wen 8triotl7 enjoined by |j;eiie^ IViliU^^ ^lril|p 
the whole aBUr a ptofitend eeoreti and so lkilMl|lir«iii6 
injanction obaerredt that flie fimt'lntelligem fjitttlialH^ 
congress of the morenent of the am j| was d e ti ft^ fNM ^ 
march of the troops tiirongh l^Mladelphia^ tm the Aifl-rf 
September. 

The necessary sappHes of bvery thing required- Ar tUi 
important and decisive enterprise* were chieflj fomiAQdlj 
means of Mr. Morris's credit, to an immense 
Mr. Peters snperint;^nded 'their '"prpvision and 
From seventj to eighty battering cannon, and ^one 
pieces of field artillery, were-cOmpletely fitted and 
with attirail and ammunition, althougby on tlie fetafn xi Ifas. 
comtnittee to PliiladelphiVthero Hnras not.a field^cai ■ lay pit 
together, and but a smhll quabtity of'iBied arammiltfQa ia 
the magazines : the train was progressively sent on in three 
or four weeks, to the great honour of the officers and men 
employed in that moritorious service. Ail this^ it^iher lev/A 
the expense of provision for^ and pay of tht troops^ toa$ ae» 
compHshedon the personal credit of Robert l^hrris^ who isnad 
his notes to the amount q/*0NE milliott four mm dbkd raev*- 
SAND DOLLARS, tchich Were finally allpaicL Asslstanapiwas 
afibrded by Virginia and other states^ from the merit of which 
we mean not to detract ; but, as there was no money in the 
chest of the war office, and tlie treasury of the United States 
was empty, the expedition never could have been operative 
and brought to a successful issue, had not, most fortunatelyt 
Mr. Morris's credit, superior exertions, and management, 
supplied the indispensable sinews of war, — the funds necessary 
•a gite eflect to exertion. These facts are ascertained from 
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Mr. Peters himseir, within whose personal observation^ or 
knowledge, they occurred. 

In addition to the immense exertions of the financier to 
effect ttiis movement, general Washington obtained a loan of 
specie from the count Do Rochambcau. Mr. Morris man- 
aged this important negotiation, and made the proposition 
to the French minister, Luzem, who refused his assent in the 
most positive manner. But his persuasive talents, joined to 
the evident fact that the army would, witliout funds, be unable 
to move, and the opportune news of the arrival of Do Grasse 
in the Chesapeake, finally prevailed. 

This important change of measures evinces that accident 
more than design often produces the most momentous inci- 
dents, as well in the affaii*s of nations as of individuals ; and 
we must look with greater admiration on the facility with 
which Washington so promptly accommodated liis measures 
to this sudden change of circumstances, than if they had been 
taken on the most mature consideration. It was, in fact, a 
most fortunate change ; for we have strong reasons to believe, 
that if the intended attempt on New York had been made, it 
would not have succeeded. 

The situation in which Mr« Morris found himself placed at 
this period, would liave appalled a less resolute and coniprehen- 
sivemind. It was not officialduty which prompted his determi- 
nation to support, at every hazard, the views of general Wash- 
. ington, because, with an empty treasury, and a vast load of debt, 
nothing could be reasonably demanded from him in that cha- 
racter. He acted as a patriot who had devoted himself to his 
country, and resolved, as a private individual, to effect ah 
object upon which the liberties of that country depended, and 
which baffled the resources of United America. In the pro- 
- secution of this gigantic labour, he surmounted e\cry obstacle 
which impeded his progress with a celerity and perseverance. 
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as astonishing as they were successfal. But his straggki 
were violent^ and, at seasons, almost hopeless. ^A^trj 
heavy demand/' he says to general Schuyler, *^ was made 
vpon me for the rapid movement : this demand was as nrgest 
as it was great, and I was unable alike to resist or to answer 
it. By the greatest exertions, I have at length been able to 
comply with the general's views, but that compliance has ex- 
posed me, almost pennyless, to answer engagements which 
cannot be violated." ^* I must struggle through these diffi* 
culties,'* he remarks, in a letter to Washington ; '' bot the 
doing so requires that attention and time which ought to bo 
bestowed on greater objects." £ven the supplies of cattle 
for the main army, wlien purchased, were arrested on the 
road from want of Ainds to procure pasturage ! The droves 
being placed in this situation in New Jersey, Mr. Morris 
tlius addressed the governor of the state, relative to the means 
of moving tliem : '^ I know but two modes in which the object 
can be accomplished. The one is by the payment of monej 
to the commissary for the purpose : but this, 1 fear, will not 
be in your power; I therefore only mention it as preferable 
to all others, if j»ractii able. The other mode is, by granting 
M-arrants to impress jiasturage.'- On the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, 1781, he makes the ensuing observations to the pre- 
sident of Pennsylvania, which serve to convey some idea of 
the invaluable services, and disinterested sacrifices of Uobcrt 
Morris : " The late movements of the army have so entirclv 
drained me of money, that I have been ol>li«;ed to pledge my 
personal ri*edit very deeply, in a variety of instances, besides 
borrowing money from my friends, and ad\anrins!^, to promote 
the public service, even/ shiUhti^ offf^y own.*' In a commu- 
tation to the minister of France, soliciting further aid from 
I government, the financier justly remarks, that '• the im- 
tt n])erations now carr}ing on by his excellency gene- 
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*al Washington depend so materially on the performance of 
any engagements, that the most fatal consequences may ensue 
Trom any breach of them." It may, indeed, truly be said, 
that tlie success of the American arms depended wholly 
on Robert Morris, not as an officer of the American States, 
but as a private American citizen. But notwithstanding the 
Importance of the crisis and the urgency of his appeals, the 
states continued to pursue their shameful system of negligence 
and delay, until their tardy proceedings, at a moment when 
activity and energy were absolutely indispensable, aroused 
even the placid temper of Mr. Morris, schooled and regulated 
as it was amid the cares and disappointments of his office^ 
and the murmurs and slanders of the public ci'editors. In 
the pithy sentences contained in the following letter to the 
commissary-general of purchases, dated the fourth of Octo- 
ber, 1781, we readily recognise the state of his feelings at 
that period : ** I am very glad that you push hard upon the 
states for supplies. It is, I find, necessary that you and I 
should understand each other on the subject The general 
will, I dare say, take care to have as few unnecessary mouths 
as possible. But after all, a certain quantity of provisions 
Is indispensably necessary. Now this quantity must bo fur- 
nished by the states of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. If 
you rely on my exertions, you will probably be disappointed. 
Should the operations against Comwallis fail for want of 
supplies, the states must thank their own negligence. So in- 
form them. If they will not exert themselves on the present 
occasion, they never will. As to all which can be said about 
the failure of the one, or of another, kind of money, it is left 
to themselves. Let them tax in money which will not fail. 
It is their business to provide supplies, and money too. If 
they neglect or omit this necessary duty, I again repeat tliat 
they must answer for the consequences. I shall be glad, at all 
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times, to hear from ynu very piirticularly, witli nil such infer- 
mationasyou shall thhifc iieccsaary. But ilo nut lean too hard 
upon me. Do not expect too much help fi-oin me. If you do 
so, you will l)c deceived and (lisnppuinted. Urge the states, 
therefore. Urge Delaware in particular. When ! do rtimith 
any thing, it must be money. Let aomc of your )ieo|ilc, there- 
fore, apply when yoii intend ;ip plications. I cannot run aboot 
tUc city to purchase articles. That is the dnty of an assistant 
') commissary : and my time is too much, and I hope, too vrell 
entployed to permit it." 

It will be scarcely credited by the present generation, that 
at the vpry moment w hen Mr. Morris was almost overwhelm- 
ed by these great and manifold necessities, ho was censitnMl 
for not relieving the civil and military ofBoers of Charleston, 
who, by the order of lord Cornwallis, had been ^ranspinied 
a^f risoners to St. Augustine. But the indignation wiiicli 
oilght to risf in the bosom of every honest American, on rctul- 
ing tliis record of ini^rntitinle.nrvrr disturbed the equanimity 
of till' stilTi'i'Cc, will) fliiis ralinly iiiitires the ri'pro.ich in a 
letter Id gent'i-al Greene : " The manner in wliicli antipattiics 
have hceii iniliihcil ami i)n)pa!.'iilril with rc?;|ieot id my depart- 
ment, is a Utile liifitury of hirman weakness, and I might say 
wickedness. One sample will show the texture of the whole 
piece. While I was in advance, not only my credit, hut 
every shilling of my i>\vn money, and all whieh I could obtain 
from my friends, to support the impoi'tant expedition against 
Yorklinvn, much offence was taken that I did not minister 
relief to the oiricers taken pcisnners at Cliarlesfon. I felt 
tlieir di'.tie'jses as Rincerely as any man could do. bnt ir was 
impossilile to alford relief." ISiil his residntiou to devote all 
his rosnnrres to (In^ attainment of that great object, which 
might, hy one dcci-jve hlnw, sernrc Ibe independence of the 
country, «as paramount to all secondary considerations. 
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*' Ju£tum et tenacem propo«iti viriiin, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentiam, 
Son vuitus inst i.tis tyrannic 
Mente quatit solidd." 

From liie results which attended the official labours of Mr. 
Morris, it is fully established, that the objocts of internal 
administration, though less brilliant a^id glnnous, are the 
first source, and the firmest foundation, of warlike exploits. 
Having brought, by means of the bank of North America, 
the capitals and credit of the stockholders to the rtupport of 
public credit, the financier re.solveiJ to produce the same effect 
in his own name, and with his private credit He accordingly 
threw into circulation, no small sum of obligations signed by 
himself, and payable at different terms, out of foreign sub* 
aidies, or even out of the revenues of the United States ; and 
these notes circulated as cash amongst the merchants and 
shopkeepers. Although, however, in the course of time, theae 
obligations had amounted to upwards of five hundred and 
eighty-one thousand dollars, they never depreciated, except 
a little towards the end of the war ; so great was the confi- 
dence of the public in the good faith and punctuality of the 
financier. Thus* at the veiy epoch in which the credit of 
the government was almost entirely annihilated, and its bills 
nearly without value, that of a single individual was istable 
and universal. It is impossible to overrate the advantages 
which resulted to the state from possessing, in these obliga- 
tions of the financier, the means of anticipating the produce 
of taxes, at a time when such anticipations were not only 
necessary but indispensable. By this aid, it was enabled to 
provide for the wants of the army, no longer by way of re- 
qBisition^ but by regular contracts. This new mode had the 
most happy effects ; it produced economy in purchases, esact- 
neas in supplies, and a cordial sattafiaction among the people^ . 
Vbi. II — 3 C 
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who had^alwAjt manifested an ctireoie dfaqpntattta 
pulflory reqnisitiont. It ooght tot indeed to bo 
that tlun. anticipated employment of the prodnoe oC taadn^ ii 
an example to be imitated ; nor even can it bo deniedy on in 
contrary, that it has dangerft. '. it Robert Ifonris psosHsri 
tiie faculty of using this resource witii so mncb discnliH^ 
and of introducing so admirable an order and ecanapy fail 
all parts of the public expenditure, that no mmnner of inci 
yenience resulted from it. A foundationy bowoTorf «m 
necessary to all these new d ositions of the treasnrtr; 
and this foundation consisted in taxes. Congreasy tberefiNf^ 
on ttie thirtieth of October, 1781, decreed that the stalm 
Aould be required to furnish the treasury by way of assess* 
ment, with the sum of eight millicnw of dollars^ and at the 
sprno time determined what should be, in this sum^ Hm osn- 
tii|||ent of each stpite. 

;^But the remedy thus applied to the penniy of tbs 
trrasiiry proved inefficacious, slow, and uncertain. The 
compliances of the states with the requisitions of congress 
were generally tardy, and often shamerully deficient Pub- 
lic credit was now at an end, and no means were aflTordcd 
adeqpate to the public expense. Various expcdientB had 
been resorted to, and with considerable success, during the 
course of the year 1781 ; but it is of the nature ofexpedicnU 
to increase the evils which tliey postpone, and the autumn of 
that year found America in tlie situation of that part of the 
fede army which then returned through Philadelphia, from 
ttie CI lire of Yorktown, crowned with laurels, but distressed 
it. Hence the necessity of a full and regular supply 
I s from the several states, upon which to found the 
i ions of the financier. To obtain this, the personal 

:e of the commander in chief was called in to aid the 
< il authority, in stunuUting them to exertion, and the cii^ 
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cular letters of Washington and Morris urged every argu- 
ment which the situation of America could suggest^ to pro- 
cure a faithful compliance with the votes of congress ; but 
the states continued to pursue the same dilatory system which 
bad already created so much vexation and embarrassment, 
and the several legislatures declared the inability of their 
constituents to pay taxes. Many were devising means to 
extract money from, instead of replenishing, the continental 
treasury ; and some, although laws were passed for imposing 
taxes, directed the demand^ of the state to be previously 
satisfied, and the residue only to be paid into the general 
treasury. 

This universal supineness, and want of activity, as well 
in the local constituted authorities as in the mass of the peo- 
ple, were the great obstacles which impeded the financial 
plans of Mr. Morris. As the credit of congress no long^er 
existed, there was no other source from which the necessary 
funds could be obtained, or the immense engagements liqui- 
dated into which he had unavoidably entered. Hence the 
urgency with which he represented the necessity of comply- 
ing, without delay, with the several requisitions made, flrom 
time to time, by the general congress. No means were 
spared to enforce the magnitude of the object; euloj^nms 
and censures, entreaties, and even tlireats were resorted to, 
and for a long and dangerous period, without eflTect. During 
the whole course of his administration, the financier was in- 
cessantly employed in striving to arouse the fears, ttie energy^ 
or the pride of the several state governments. At the same 
time, he was exceedingly distressed by the demands- of the 
public creditors, who looked up to him as the only soarci^ 
firom which they could obtain payment ; but he uniformly 
and candidly declared to every claimant, that while he was 
determined to show no preferences whatever, they should 
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have justice tn the full extent nf tb« iDfana {lUrod in bic 
power by the Htutes, thai he would iifvcr (h-ceivc Ihcm, and 
that »lii!c tiie wealth of the praple cuiitinufd in tho hands 
of the several legislatures, redi-csA cnulil lie exiiectr^ fron 
liiem, and fVoin them only. "I hope," he remarked, >*that 
a aensc of justice and )innuiii', with a [mtriotic rvgan! hr 
those rights which wc \ia\v lung laboured tuentablisb, will 
pi-ompt every stat« in the union to make those tiWral elTofte 
which are necessary to produce public confidence and pub- 
^ lie freedom." , 

The dilatorinesa of the states was greatlj increased, bj a 
pernicious idea prevalent among many of tbem, that thdr ac- 
csunts with the confederation were not to be adjusted. This 
senttmenf neceAsarily spread a languor over all their opera-' 
ti&ns ; although to suppose, that an expensive war could ba 
cMiHed on without their joint and viguoos eObrts, was be- 
naath the wiadom of those who were called to the high offlces 
of legislation. Tlie moment thiit the opinion wafi admitted, 
tliat tliose stiitcs wliicli did the least, and ('hurgt.'d the most, 
would (lerive tlie gieate.st benefit, a shaineleiiH inactivity toot 
the pliire i>r that nolilii enmliitiim which uuglit lo have [ler- 
vadc<l and animated llie wliole union. Mr. .Morris, feeling 
tlie in)|)'>rtancc of removing the dan.!;eroits seutimenN thus 
raised hy sell" inteccsl, disuDVi tinn. or error, iminciliately de- 
clared til tlie sevrral g.jiernors. th;it all lliearcounts of the 
states witli the United Srates sli..ii|.I be s|iee:lily li(|iii(lated, if 
he ( ouM |)ris>-iblj effort it. and i hat iiis ftforts lor that purpose 
should l.r nnn-ujiing. -'I make this ;issuranre." he said, in 
a letter daled the t^enlj-fitih of .Inly. 1781. "in tho most 
solemn manner, and I .-tiireat that tlie ionse(|nenres <il' a con- 
trary as-oi'lion may Ue moil seriously weighed anri roui^idered, 
before it is made or believed." '-It is hy being Just lo indi- 
viduals," he rcniark<<, in the same letter. *' to earh oflier. '.n 
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the union, to all ; by generous grants of solid revenue, and 
by adopting energetic methods to collect that revenue ; and 
not by complainings, vauntings, or recriminations, that these 
states must expect to establish their independence, and rise 
into power, consequence and grandeur." 

In a circular letter addressed to the governors of the several 
states, dated the twenty-seventh of July, 1781, Mr. Morris 
makes the following excellent remarks : ** Despotic govern- 
ments are, in war, superior to others, by the union of efforts, 
the secrecy of operations, and the rapidity with which every 
wheel may be moved by one sovereign will. This superiorityt 
however, is amply compensated to free governments by the 
ardent attachment of tixeir citizens, and the general confi- 
^ dence which enables them to make exertions beyond their 
force, and expend in one year the revenues of many. A sin- 
gle view of our enemy, in the unp(|UAl contest she now carries 
on, will demonstrate these advantages more clearly than any 
arguments. The credit oi Great Britain is not only her chief, 
but it is almost her only, sup|>ort. Inferior in ever> thing 
else to the associates combined against her, she still makes 
bead every where, and balances the opposition through the 
four quarters of the globe. While we feel the force of these 
last strugglings of her ambition, we must admire the source 
from whence they flow. Admiring, we should endeavour to 
imitate, and in order to succeed, we need only make the at- 
tempt. There was a time when public confidence was higher 
in America than in any other country. Hence the existence 
of that paper, which bore us through the conflict of five years 
hostility. In the moment' when none others dared to oppose 
Great Britain in her career towards universal empire, we met 
her ambition with our fortitude, encountered her tyranny 
with our virtue, and opposed her credit with our own. We 
may perceive what our credit would have done, had it been 
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aapportad by revemie, from what itluM alnajy tl b t tod widh 
out fhat iopport : and we have no iMMm to diitfbt b«t thai R 
nay be if s te r ed» when we reflect on the fiite which fffft em- 
rendes have fot^meriy saatained.^' 

Tq augment the dilBcultiea experienced by <ha •naacta', th0 
scTeral states bad persoaded themoelfes into the belier Ihil 
their exertions were nneqari, and each iMintained the anpa- 

« 

riority o( its own eflbrts. Each one claiawd tlM awrit i( 
having done more than others, and each continued desinMB 
•r relaxing to an equality with the supposed deficiencies of 
its neighbours. Hence it followed, that they daily became 
more and more negligent, and a dangerous sttpinenan per- 
vaded the whole continent Recommendations which* in tbe 
year 1775, would have roused all America to action, were 
suflbred, in 1781, to lie n^lected. Such was the inevitaUs 
consepioence of this opinion : the settlement of former ac> 
oondts bmng considered as a thing forgotten, men naturally rea- 
soned from them to those which were then presentt— concluded 
that they would also drop into forgetfulness, and considered 
every thing not furnished as so much saved. Tbe legisiatares 
would not call foi*th the resources of their respective consti- 
tuents; the public operations languished; the necessity of 
purchasing on credit enhanced the expense ; the want of that 
credit compelled the use of force ; the use of that force cre« 
ated oifence ; and the country was daily plunged more deeply 
in debt, and its revenue was more deeply anticipated. In re- 
ference to this subject, Mr. Morris remarks, that <*a situa- 
tion so dangerous calls for more accurate principles of ad- 
ministration, and these cannot be too speedily adopted. The 
settlement of accounts is the first step ; but it is neceswry 
not only that this settlement be speedy, but also that it be 
final ; for if it be not final, the disputes on that subject will 
have the same baleful influence with those now subsisting. 
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Disunion among the states must follow in the event Disgust 
must take place in the moment. The same opprobions indo- 
lence will continue ; and, in the mean time, it is to little pur- 
pose that our country abounds in men and subsistence^ if they, 
cannot be railed forth for her defence." The conduct of the. 
states ap|)ears the more extraordinary, as the whole amount 
of requisitions, from the beginning of the war to the first of 
March, 1780, was but little more than five millions of dol- 
lars; and yet this demand, moderate as it appears, was not 
complied with. 

In this disastrous situation of public affairs, Mr. Morris 
strongly recommended to congress the imposition, in addi- 
tion to tlie five per cent, already called for on articles imported, 
and on prizes and prize goods, of a land tax, a poll tax, and 
an excise on spirituous liquors, to be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the public debts. He admitted that neither of tliose 
taxes would be strictly equal between the states, but main- 
tained that no other tax would be so, and that, taken togetber« 
they would be as nearly equal as the fluctuating nature of hu- 
man affairs would permit. He proposed that, the land tax 
should be laid at a certain rate by the acre, because the supe- 
rior certainty of such a tax would give it the preference to 
others, although it could not probably be so great as might 
have been expected. In facU his efforts to obtain supplies 
upon the various requisitions made by congress, to operate a 
settlement of past accounts, and to procure proper funds for 
the public debts, were unceasing. By an act of the twenty- 
eightl) of June, 1781, he was directed to press a compliance 
with those requisitions, and on the sixth of July he wrote a 
circular letter to the several state-governors^ in a strain of 
dignity and remonstrance^ and excited patriotism which has 
seldom been excelled. 
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Tbe denuuids of oongrMs were twohCoM' : 
lopidies of the produce of the sevenl etatai ; the e lhwre ig 
■oney. PreTioosIy to the eppointBait oC M«w Mental in 
manner of doing public business bed boon snd^ that it 
,not merely difficult, but absolutely lmpructicnble» to 
any accounts in the dear and sirtisGustory mannyr vhick 
ought always to be' desired in priTate ttfio^ but vkich, in p*- 
lie life» is of the last importance. This eril» kowever* le- 
^ suited more from the want of arrangement, than tlw fiudtiC 
' >any particular men ; but the perplexities and labonn in which 
M iuTolTod the financier were nojt the less great and vexa- 
tions. MoreoTer, the worst . eflects arose from di iMs ndin g 
generally a contribution of specilicgl articles; and Mr. Msr- 
rift soon fbund, by experience, that they were not to be rdiai 
on* In demanding these supplies from the stateSf he request^ 
infllkimation as to tiie revenue laws which had htm passei, 
thqf mode of collecting taxes, tiie monies in their UsanuiiMj 
tiie tarious appropriations of it, and the diflforent puper cur- 
rendes in the several states, for the purpose of obtaining 
proper materials on which to found his future expectations, 
and to form efficacious systems of revenue and expenditire. 
But Mr. Morris experienced the mortification of not recdviag 
any accurate or satisfactory lEinswers to these questions ; a 
strong proof of the relaxed habit of administration in this 
country at that period. 

The low state of public credit, from the want of solid funds 
to support it, had induced tlie United States in congress, to 
call for an impost of five per cent* on all goods imported, 
and on all prizes and ^rize goods, to be granted for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the debts coutractedf 
or which might be contracted during the war. Some of the 
<9talcs complied with this demand. The two most southern 
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states were in sach disorder, that a compliance firom them 
could not be reasonably expected, nor was it relied on ; bat 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Mi^ry- 
land, and North Carolina, delayed passing the necessary 
laws. On the seventh of July, 1781, an energetic appeal 
from the financier procured the compliance of the states of 
New York, Delaware, and North Carolina, and the accession 
of the others was confidently anticipated : this was of the last 
importance, as the impost could not be carried into effect with- 
out the concurrence of every state in the union. Thus, in- 
stead of realizing funds from this source, the financier was 
compelled patiently to await the event. In the month of 
July, 1781, notwithstanding the pressing instances of Mr. 
Morris, very little hard money had been obtained from the 
states on the past requisitions of congress, and not more than 
one hundred thousand dollars during liis whole administra- 
tion. Some considerable specific supplies had, indeed, been 
drawn forth, and a large amount of paper money remained 
in his hands : from the former, the army had been principally 
maintained ; but the paper money was of no possible use, al- 
though, from motives of policy, it was necessary to receive 
it in payment of taxes. The confidence of the people was 
so entirely lost, that no bills of credit whatever could at that 
moment have been made use of as money. ^* If I coald buy 
any thing with it," Mr. Morris remarks, "I would not, until 
the last necessity ; but it will buy nothing, so that it must be 
burnt as soon as it honestly can." In communicating this 
lamentable state of public affairs to Dr. Franklin, Mr. Mor- 
ris makes the following observations : ^'The picture I have 
already given of this country will not be pleasing to you. 
Truth bids me add, that it will admit of a higher colouring. 
But what else could be expected from us ? A revolution — a 
war. The dissolution of government — the creating of it 
Vol. II S D 
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anew. Cruelty, i-npine, and devaHUtion in the midit of ««r 
yfpy bowels. These, sir, arc circumstances Uy no mean* 
favourable to finance. The wonder then is, that wo han 
done so much, that we have homo so mucht and the cwtdld 
will add, that we have dared so much." 

In the beginning of the year 1762, Mr. Morria appean to 
bate felt more severely than at any other period, the wctglit 
of the burden which rested upon him, and beneath which he, 
'< Atr a moment, tottered. The states of MasBachuptt% Bliod* 
Island, and Maryland, had not yet passed lavs for ft* inpoat 
•f Ave per cent ; and Virginia bad lately suspended fliooperft* 
Ham of the act which they had enacted in relatioB to it .Tba 
poUic debt being unfunded and unprovided for, tt« interak 
coald not bo paid, and those who confided in the govemnwat 
In tbe hour of distress, were defrauded. 1^ expect -tha^ 
undeCsBch circumstances, others would confide in-that goveni- 
neift would have been folly ; and to Expect that fc r eigBOT 
would Irust a government which liad no credit with its own 
citizens, would iiave been madness. Tlio whole weight, 
therefore, of tlie war, was uecessni'ily borne in the present 
moment; and even ilie slig)ite^t anticipations of revenue were 
made on the prrsonal credit of the financier. " I have la- 
boured," Mr. Miirrit eloquently remarked, "to establish a 
credit ftr my country, that when the period slinuld arrive, 
(and I lioped it was nut far distant.) in wliirh I would lay 
down tlie bui'then now prcs=iing upon me, my successor in 
office sbouM have no otlier difficulties to struggle witb, than 
tliose whicli necessarily attend an extensive and complicated 
administration. It is, tliercfi re, witli no common degree of 
anxiety anil distress, that I see my wishes frustrated. I feel 
as an American fur my country ; as a public servant, for the 
interest and iiononr of those whom I serve, and as a man. 
that 1 cannot enjoy the ease and tranquillity I have sought 
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for, through a life of continual care and unremittod labour. 
It is my duty to mention to you (congress) the fact, and to 
apprise you that* in such circumstances, our operations will 
continue to be tlie desultory efforts of individaal power, rather 
than the combined exertion of political strength and firmness/' 

At this juncture, too, the repeated assurances received al- 
most daily from the French government^ of its steady deter- 
mination to grant no further pecuniary aid, left no room to 
doubt the firmness of its determination. This was, indeed, 
a severe disappointnent to Mr. Morris, who had formed not 
only ho{)es, but even expectations from that quarter. He be« 
lieved that, when the brilliant successes of the last campaign 
should be known, and when it should also be known how much 
the United States were able to perform, and how necessary 
M aid of money was to call their power into action, the king 
of France would again have extended that relief which would 
be most beneficial to the common cause. Hopes of pecuniary 
aid from any other quarter were utterly delusive. It was in 
▼ain that expensive establishments were kept up to solicit 
succour from Spain, which appeared neither able nor willing 
to afibrd it; from Holland, which, as she was seeking a peace, 
could not wish to increase the causes of war ; or from Russiat 
which seemed more inclined to crush than to support our cause. 
^* Let us apply to borrow," said the financier, ** wherever we 
may, our mouths will always be stopped by the one word — seeu- 
rity. The states will not give revenue for the purpose, and the 
United States have nothing to give but a general national pre- 
mise, of which their enemies loudly charge them with the vio- 
lation.^' 

Goaded by the clamours of the public creditors, and uni- 
formly disappointed by the inattention of the state authorities 
to his most pressing entreaties, Mr. Morris at length assumed 
a style in his communications, at once monitory, dignified, 
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ud Botemn. On the first of September, ITS I, he ttia* OH 
de&vours to awaken the feai-s of ttw govcrttnr of Drlawaro; 
" I have pressed upon you as iiigentlj' as I nmld, (lie iiwre»- 
sity or a coinpliancc with the reiiuisitions : ttic momcnl i» nnw 
arrived when that compliance must be insisted on. If the le- 
gislature have neglected to pass the proper laws, wr iT thcra 
has been any neglect in the execution of those they have pass- 
ed, the persons who arc in fault must be responsible fur the 
' ^nsequences to their suffering fellow citizens. It is needless 
ia say, tliat a body of soldiers will not starve in the midst of 
a plentiful country. I hope most ardently that your timely 
endeavours will have spared the necessity of nilttary cbllec- 
tioB. If not, 1 still hope thatthe military force will heezeoted 
with all possible mildness : but at any rate, the public service 
must not suffer." To the governor of Massachusetts, he 
nseajiie following energetic language : " To reiterate ^rgt- 
inei(ts on the subject will be unnecessary. Itls a plain lus- 
ter, parallel to the obwrvalioii of every nun, and must be 
determined <m tlic .simple question, slmll tlie (jiiih of the 
United Sillies be supimiteil ? You, sii-, who know tlic value of 
credit ami tlie tluty nl' suppot-ting it ; you, who feel the force 
of those iiior:il obligations on whiih that duty is founded; 
you, I hope, Hiil enforce my np|ilicatii>ns, or rather the appli- 
cations of (luc sovereign, by that energy which accompanies 
the voice of the supreme executive, when slamliug un the 
gnmiid of information, and sjienking the language of reason 
and trnllj." In concluding a circulai' letter to the governors 
of the Bcvernt states. d;ited the Tiineleenih of October, 1781, 
he makes the lollow ing feeling uiid elor|uent remarks : " By 
the himnty of the Almighty, we arc placed in a situation 
where our future fate dei)ends upon onr pi-csent conduct. We 
may be happy or miserable, as we please. If wc do our duty 
now, this war will soon he brought to a close. If not. it may 
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last for many years, and what will then be its termination^ it 
is not in human wisdom to foresee, fl^oroughly convinced 
that the enemy must ask peace, when we are in a condition 
vigorously to prosecute the war, and that we shall be in that 
condition whenever our affairs are reduced to order^ and onr 
credit restored, and that for these purposes, nothing more is 
necessary than a proper system of taxation. I cannot avoid 
expressing my sentiments on the subject, in all the warmth 
with which they flow from my heart : I hope and pray that 
the facts I have stated may meet the calm attention which is 
due to their importance, and that such measures may be taken 
as shall redound to the honour and interest of our country.'^ 
To the governor of Rhode Island, he observes, twenty-ninth 
of December, 17 Si: ^<the time is hastening on when it must 
be determined, perhaps for ever, whether the United States 
of North America shall, or shall not, possess the inestimable 
jewel of public credit* In the mean time, the conduct of those, 
in public life, as far as it relates to this object, must (feter- 
mine whether or not they are really the friends of their,coun- 
try. I hope, sir, >ou will pardon me for adding, that if every 
state in the union has an equal right with yours to wait until 
otiiers have complied, the congress may spare themselves the 
trouble of doing any further business, and their constituents 
may be spared the expense of keeping them together.^ 

Eleven months having elapsed after the recommendation of 
congress, imposing the impost of five per cent, and tlie states 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Delaware not having 
complied with it, Mr. Morris, on the third of January, 1782, 
addressed a circular letter to those states, couched in a style 
of firm and dignified reproof, which ought to have proved ir- 
resbtible : '< Congress,'' he says, <* have done their duty in 
requesting revenue, and I have done mine in soliciting a com- 
pliance with their request It only remains for me to bear 
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testlBHiny tgdnst those who oppose that conplivnoe-; mi M 
declare that tbey, and they only, must be responsible for lh« 
consequences. They are answerable to the other staler, to 
their fellow citizens, to the public creditors, anil to (he w hole 
vorld. I must speak plainly on this subject : 1 must point, 
out, from time to time, tlie reason of those things wliich 
havepn>duced murmurs and complaints against the represen- 
tative body of America. 1 must direct those who suffer, to 
those who occaaion their sufierings ; and those who are in- 
jtred, to those who have done them wrong. Let ine repeat, 
tbat the hope of our enemy is in the derangement of our 
finances; and let me add, that when revenne is giTen, tiiat 
hop* must cease. He, tiierefore, who opposes the grant «f 
sucA revenue, npt only opposes himself to the dictatesof joB- 
tic^ but he tabonrs to continue the war, and of conseqaeace, 
to ^^ more blood, to produce more deva^tion, and to ex- 
tern and luvlong the miseries «f mankind." In » comnnni- 
catioii to congress, on llie olcvcntli of February, 1782, rela- 
tive to tliC non-romjiliatii-eof llic states with tlitir recommen- 
dations, he strongly jiortrays the necessity of urging obedience 
to their rei[uisitioiis ; ■' It is, at le;ist." he remarks, "my 
duty to suggest it; a duty viiicli I owe to America at large, 
and whirh no hope of praise, or apprelicusiiin of blame, shall 
induce me to neglect. 1 know there is a delicacy which in- 
fluences some niiiuls, to treat the states with tenderness, and 
even adulation, ^\llik they arc in the habitual inattention to 
the calls of national interest and lionour. I know that deli- 
cacy, and 1 disclaim it. Nor will I he deterred from awaking 
those who slumber on the brink of ruin. But my voice, sir, 
is feeble ; and I must pray to be assisted by the voice of the 
United States in congress. Supported by them, I may, per- 
haps, do something ; hut without that support, 1 must be a 
oseless incumbranr-'. If we look back to the conduct of the 
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aeYeral states in former times, we shall find ihat the iiegli- 
gence with which they have treated the requests of congress^ 
has lieen unequalled, nnless by the earnestness of entreaty 
irith which the requests were made. And I fear there is lit- 
tle hope that the conduct now to be pursued, will, in one in- 
stance, become the counterpart of former experiences. We 
have reason to apprehend a continuance of that shameful neg- 
ligence which has marked us to a proverb, while all Europe 
gazed in astonishment at the unparalleled boldness and vast- 
nees of claims, blended with an unparalleled indolence and 
imbecility of conduct. But let the several states be ever so 
negligent, the confederation has given no power to compeL 
"While it confers on congress the privilege of asking every 
thing, it has secured to each state the prerogative of granting 
nothing.'' In a letter to the speaker of the house of assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, dated the thirteenth of February, 1782, 
.be gratefully acknowledges their zeal in the glorious cause, 
and their full and ready compliance with the requisitions of 
congress : '^ It would give me more pleasure,'' he feelingly 
remarks, *^ than I can express, had this example been imi- 
tated by all. Had this been the case, new recommendations 
would long since have been made for other revenues, sufficient 
to fund all the public debts, and before the present moment, 
you, sir, plight have had the inexpressible Satisfaction of sign- 
ing those laws which would have dried up the tears of many 
fatiierless cliildren, and removed from a thousand worthy bo- 
soms, the heavy load of affliction.^ 

But it ia impracticable to continue our extracts on this 
topic : during the whole course of his administration, Mr. 
Morris was incessantly, vigorously, and in a great degree, 
unsuccessfully employed in persevering efforts to arouse the 
states from their lethargy^ to stimulate them to a noble emula- 
iiouf and to awaken them to a sense of the dangers witii 






0^ . ^, rir jnrfofonce surrouTided the comma 

jf//k ^'^'Zftft Kfr^a from extrarling a jiortinn g( 

j^m. '*'^n«rieon tlie ninth of July, 1782, to Ai i 

f0 '*'*\^it: " What, in the name of licaven, ctnli 

^ Mipntpif or America, but absolute rtiin, iftittf 

fl^'f*^ jj^(jre to tlio public ecrvico ? Not until D«*m- 

0* ^.fifgini* give any tiling, you say, towards tlie scrvict 

•*■" j^fll rear. How, tlieii, are wc to carry on tboM 

'^ j^ir *'""c'' ^^ necessary ? How is our country tu be 

'^^ifi I How is our army lo be supported ? Is this what it 

,^*the solemn declaration to support with life ud for- 

ffif independence of the United States ?" 

-ft wcfc the immense difficulties wliich embarrassed the 
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I ^«teg'<*''* '" itdilition to the unjustifiable lukewarranes! and 

Mf^r of the states, the little money which lie could cnmnand 

gj^refjuired in a thousand difPerent ways. The private and 

M^laims of individuals which he was Incesmntly calM 

t/agio satisry, not unfrequently drove him almost to the 

■nrgt of despair. He was fully sensible of the dUtressM 

nirbidi they endured from being in advance for the public sov 

Jffce^ btit it was not in hia power properly to defray theiw- 

ctnar^ expenses of the war, lAuch less to pay off past debts- 

'«As to making advances," be said, "from my ovn priTate 

(tirtnne, I have, before my acceptance of the office I nowboM, 

expended much more in that way than ought to have fallen to 

any private citizen." Uis reply to these numeroDii ipplica* 

tions was generally uniform and conclusive: he lannted 

the necessity of refusal, set forth the plain fact that ootil I3a» 

several legislatures levied taxes for the payment of past debts, 

It waa impossible Ibr bim to discharge them ; and dedand 

■ftat the only thing in his power was, to ptaco the debts ee 

L the panctnal peyment of whicA be was eadeevser- 
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ing to secure : hence, he said, if his exertions were crowned 
with success, the public creditors would find themselves 
speedily relieved, as the funded- debt of the country would 
be sought after by monied men, whenever they found that 
permanent revenues were establiithed to secure the principal 
and interest But arguments of this nature were little cal- 
culated to satisfy claimants, the justice of whose demands 
was indisputable ; and who, by reason of the govemmjental 
defalcation! were involved in embarrassments and distress* 
The payment of the principal of their claims, was wholly 
impossible ; and the security of it, together with the payment 
of the interest, entirely depended on the revenue arising from 
the impost law, which could not then be carried into effect^ 
from the non-compliance of Rhode Island and Greorgia to 
the relative recommendations of congress. The states of 
Massachusetts and Delaware had acceded to this measure, 
and Georgia had been so recently delivered from invasion, 
that the neglect there could only be imputed to the distracted 
state of the country. The obstinate refusal, and objections 
of Rhode Island^ however, continued in full force, and at 
length induced congress, for the purpose of avoiding, if pos« 
sible, the pernicious consequences which might be induced 
from' the existence of disagreeable discussions between the 
union and an individual state, to adopt, on the tenth of Oc- 
tober, 1782, a resolution, ''that congress call upon the states 
of {thode Island and Geoi^ia for an immediate definitive an- 
swer, whether they will comply with tlie recommendation of 
congress to vest them with power to levy a duty of five per 
centum on all goods imported, and on prize and prize goods.'^ 
Mr. Morris, in conveying this act to the governors of the 
respective states mentioned, observed : '' I would wish to say 
nothing on this subject, but I feel myself irresistibly impelled 
to observe, that the public creditors are numerous, merito- 
Vol. II 3 E 
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rions, and hnportant. It is a body compow<l or Utemont zfri- 
ous whigs in America : it contains tiiosc who liavc sup)i)ipii.anil 
those who liavc composed our armies under tho roost trying cir- 
cumatances. The revenues asked for, arc to repay tlic monEM 
advancedforourrreedom, and the blood which has been abed in 
our cause ; ami, if it were necessary that pity sliotild come U 
aid of gratitude and justice, 1 might observe tliat tlie widows 
and orphans of those who have spent their all, and lost Ibnr 
'' lives, in defmce of America, an fednoed to t^ extruMit 
<^«Bt, by vithboldiog tbeir just due." Oa the tmafy'JbwIb 
«f October, he again urges the govenKH* of Rhode Zalaadfli 
tbe^most firm and B<deoin maaner, to comply with An r«%»- 
aitioii: "The eriV'be says, " ivesBca bard. PihUecndit 
is 8^ the last gasp^ or rather it has ozpired. Not e«lj an 
vs pi expect a formidable clamour from the abused a«d ta- 
jor^ creditors, but there is really very IJttln hnpaitf nbfaia 
ii^oretgn loans. For hov eaa it be expected* thata rtipaUic 
without funds should persuade foreigners to lend their money, 
while its own citizens, who have already lent theirs, can nei- 
ther obtain tlie interest nor any solid security cither for in- 
terest or principal. This, sir, is an object of great magni- 
tude, and one which, directly or indirectly, concerns every 
inhabitant of the United States. The critical situation we 
Btand in, has rcndei'ed it necessary for congi-ess to demand a 
decided answer. No time is to be lost; for If the revenues 
cannot be obtained, tlie public crcdituis must he told so in 
plain terms. The efforts to borrow farther funds must cease 
of course, and then the whole weight of the war must fall 
on the people in one mode or the otljer. It is a very serious 
question, whether the little applause which individuals may 
gain by specious declamations and publications should over- 
balance every consideration of national safety. This serious 
and important question, your logislaturc is now, by the 
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representatiTe of all America, solemnly called on to de- 
cide.'* 

Still the clamours of the creditors continued to be directed 
to Mr. Morris, frequently accompanied with calumnies, ia- 
yectiTe, and even absolute insults, as shameful as they were 
unmerited. In vain did he urge his total inability^ and 
acknowledge, however uselessly, his firm conviction that 
justice required a payment of debts, and a performance of 
promises, and that congress were bound to do what they had 
not the means of doing. In vain did he deplore, most feel- 
ingly, the sufferings of those who had intrusted their pro- 
perty to the public. ^ I repeat again, sir,'' he exclaims in 
one of his letters on the subject, << that I most sincerely sym- 
pathise with such of my fellow citizens as are creditors to 
the public ; but I do not vaunt that sympathy in the channel 
of pitying complaints, nor take the merit of compassion, 
by a temporary procrastination which must increase their 
distresses. But I demonstrate my feelings to all the world, 
by calling on those to afford relief who alone can afl^ it ; 
and I here declare, that those who oppose the granting of 
revenue to congress for the liquidation of our public debts, 
must be alone answerable for the consequences; ibr they 
alone are the cause of all the tears that are she^ all the 
complaints that are uttered, and all the miseries fliat are 
endured." In fact, the greatest part of his time ^was con- 
sumed in hearing and answering the most torturing solicita- 
tions from individuals in all parts of the continent, whose 
claims were founded in justice, but precluded from necessity. 
From these combined causes, the situation of his d^artment, 
in the summer of 1782, was really deplorable. '^I with 
difficulty am enabled," he remarks, in a letter to general 
Washington, ^'to perform my engagements, and am abso- 
lutely precluded from forming new ones. I have, therefore, 




404' ^¥IV KPT: TiflBTO 

teM onder tte t^t diaftgreeriifo mmrUj tf 

psblic service to stand still in more. lines thaw SM^ I 

been driven to tte' greatest shifts, and am aMM» 

nnable'to provide for tbe civil list.^ On As *MBfy< 

of Aogttsty lie addressed tiie comiander tnoiriaf i* 

aeorrowfiil, and almost a despondlsi; manner he declsin^ 

that being resolved to act ijnstly, and indiag tlat to 

be nnablo to pay tte contractsrst to nonM :^vn Asm 

sotiGe^ ttot they might retin in season: he advised hto thsfc 

tlMbt monmtnl pmod was fast approachingt and w it hsnt 

inl^itely greater exertions on tte |Hurtof tto statas^ that it 

wonid soon arrive. HTooom|rise thismatt<r^V to<onl lnmd» 

^ in n'Mhort compass} yonrarmyisied ata.jdoHartoito 

ratieii^ or flirae dollars and a third per month to Cnd a silt 

dier. ^Twenty^fonr thonsand rations per dsf^ wonU theio* 

lero l^Mwnt to eiglitj thonsand doUars montMjr,. wlneh is 

aiorsHhan had been paid by att the states on tto lisst inslenb 

Tbe flly ect of this letter, sir, is to request th|l your excellency 

will coilstder how your army is to be subsisted^ or kept Is- 

gether^ if I am obliged to dissolve tbe contracts. I pray 

tliat hoaven may direct your mind to some mode by which 

we may^et be saved. I have done all that I could, and 

given repeated warnings of the consequences, hot it is lilie 

preaching to the dead. Every exertion I am capable of 

shall to; continued whilst there is the least glimmering of 

tope.'* ' 

Notwi ing the pressure from all quarters, this glhn* 

hi induced the financier to bear up still longer 

rent of demands which was rushing in upon 

Tl 1, long before, have overwhelmed him, 

I iported only by the revenues and supplies 

f states. At length, bis other resources, 

y became useless by tbe total stagna- 
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tion of trade, owing to the expectations of peace. In spite 
of all his eflforts he became in arrears ; ** but,'^ lie remarks 
to Washington, on the ninth of September, 1782, '^I am 
determined to continue my efforts to the last moment, althougii 
at present I really know not which way to turn myselL'^ 
At length, weak and tottering as he was, the threatened 
storm burst over him ; but hb great mind repelled its fury, 
and triumphed over difficulties which might have driven the 
flrmest to "despair. At the close of September, the con^ 
tractors declared explicitly, that they could no longer be 
responsible for supplying the troops, on the terms agreed 
on la their contracts. They demanded from the financier, 
assurances of indemnification at the close of the contract, 
for all damages sustained from the public inability to per- 
form their engagements ; and concluded with the cautionary 
declaration, that if they did not receive such assurances 
before the first of October, they would surrender their con- 
tracts. Mr. Morris, properly and decisively, refused to 
comply with these demands, because, from the moment those 
assurances were made^ there would be no longer any restraint 
on the contractors. Negligence or proCasioB might have 
extended the damages to any amount, and his promise would 
have bound the public to abide by the pernicious^ conse- 
quences. The financier, consequently, from his oompre- 
hensive and wonderful resources, endeavoured to make 
immediate, arra^jgements to meet the threatened danger; 
but such was the paucity of the returns from the states, 
that he was compelled to advise the proper authorities, that 
unless means could be devised to feed the army at a long 
credit, he must, himself, command the contractors to desist, 
and desire the commander in chief to subsist his troops by 
military collection. ^*I know well," he observed, ^that 
the service must suffer; but I also know that an early suf- 
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teii« li b0^ llMi a late f^ ; Mii J,i«i fl^filtf 
tollM Mceaaity of choaaiiig kelwaaB ilMiae tm>4»ila Irlhi 
aaglleeiica of the atatoa. Wkatavar be tta oim8|mh«^ i 
paat be theire to aaawcrit; and I kifaAa pM flt wfflat 

leagth diatingaidi betweaa thoaa wha ajlaiiaiali tlw ta iMr 
gaody aad thoaa wImi ttattar fliem to their iiMtmJiim ** Thi 
apijaaraacea (rf peace at tUa m c m mit - gnaiHy «agM«lii 
tteae erila; and the geaeM caaitiau 4Mi that aaljaot Aib 
Jtmropey togethw vith ^ Meat. pointed reMaMteaaoea Aaa 
tidk piiblic oflk^era, oodd not prefent the lefluurfjr whkh the 
tetynaneorpaaceeitiiided throo|^ aHtteataleai Attidi 
criaiif Mr. Mbrria etnmgl j lecoainiapded to the pohtte auaip 
atora )n Eorape to take the moat aaUaUo BMaanna to piaaeak 
the people from falling into the anare which the enflaij hal 
laid..>««Undae aecuritgrin opinion9»^ ho reaiarkedi <<ii gi- 
Mrai^ irerj hnrtfiil In eflbcty and I dread the canaeipifnBW 
of Habere, if the war to to be carried on, which ia Mtiai- 
probable.'^ 

On 0ie first of October, 1782, congress again reqnired the 
scTeral states to toake speedy payment of tlieir respective 
qootaa jnto tbe public treasury, that they might be enabled 
tberebyito pay tbe officers and soldiers of the army. In urging 
a compliance with this renewed requisition, Mr. Morris, in- 
cited by tbe safferings of the troops, and indignant at tbe 
embarrassing and laborious situation in which he was him- 
aelf placed, as the oi^an of the government, argued with 
nnusual severity: <<lt is a mighty fashionable thing,'' he 
aaid, ^ to declaim on tiie virtue and sufferings of the amy, 
and it iaa very common thing for those very declaimers to 
evade, by one artifice or another, the payment of those taxea 
which alone can remove every source of complaint. Now, 
air, it is a matter of perfect indifference by what subterfuge 
Ihia evasion is effected, whether by voting against taxea, or. 
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what is more asuaV agreeing to tliem «.in the first instancey 
but taking care, in tlie second, to provide no competent means 
to compel a collection ; which canning device leaves the army 
at last, as a kind of pensionary upon the voluntary contriba* 
tions of good whigs, and 'suflTers those of a difibrent com* 
plexion to skulk and screen themselves entirely from the 
weight and inconvenience." Truly, indeed, did Mr. Morris 
observe, <^ my credit has already been on the brink of ruin ; 
if that goes, all is gone.'' To illustrate this fact, it is onlj 
necessary to state, that in October, 1782, he was obliged to 
sell a portion of clothing, arrived for the use of the army^ 
for the purpose of paying debts for needle work, done by 
people in extreme indigence^ amounting to twelve thousand 
dollars. 

The embarrassments in the department of finance now 
continued daily to increase. Mr. Morris was well aware of 
what is known to every body, that although contrivance^ may 
be used to procrastinate a payment, it must at length come 
from some quarter or other : he was, however, driven to, and 
exhausted, all the expedients be could devise, but at Jast he 
found himself in arrears. Impelled by the dangerouacondi- 
tion of the treasury, he applied to congress, on the twenty- 
first of October, ]1782, for directions and relief; and on the 
same day, appealed to the governors of the several states in 
a style so noble, ^ dignified, and so forcible, that it would 
seem, at this day, to have been sufficient to sweep away the 
petty feelings of local advantages which impeded the progress 
of the war, embarrassed the operations of the financier, and 
devoted the heroic army to want and starvation. ^^ There 
are certain arguments, sir,'' he observed, << which ought not 
to be used, if it is possible to avoid them, but which every 
one invested with public authority should suggest to his own 
mind for the government of his own conduct How long is 
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m ntttion thitt will do iiothing tar itself to reljr oa tiw/Urf | 
othent i In a wur waged by one conntrj to obtmin i 
from anothert what is to be expected In case of cotupuM ] 
Uow long will one port of a commtinit]' bear the bvdvarf 
the whole ? How long will an army undergo want in tfasBlM 
of iH«^ ■' How long wilt tbey endure nistcj witlnvt cn< 
plaint iigustice withoot repvach, and wnagB vitboofc »■ 
4naB? Tbem an qnstionsvUcii. cannot be aolndbjariik 
>^cal calcolation. The mDral canaea which naj jnam- 
Hkfilt/b, or jweci^tate wenta, are hiddes tnm i 
But it I9 wifliia the bosnda of hnnuu luawledge to d 
tiiat ^11 earikly things h^ve Mtme liodts wUcb U ia ii 
to ezdeed, others which U ia dangerona to exceed, aad ama 
which can nerer be ezcooded. It is possible that we an near 
the close of this war, and, perhaps, we are only in the middle 
of it. . But if the war should continue, we hare to Uaaie 
ourselves ; for, were those resources called into action which 
we really possess,, the foreign enemies would soon lose all 
hope, ^nd abandon their enterprise. The greater injury, 
thercliiro, which we sustain, is not from foreign, bat from 
domestic enemies ; from those who impede the necessary ex- 
ertions. ' I have mentioned one among many instances, to 
allow the consequence of withholding the.pnblic revenae; 
and I tal(e the liberty to observe, that it would he more 
manly to declare at once for unlimited snbqfission to BriUih 
tyranny, than tu malce specious declarations against it, and 
yet take the direct road to bring it about, by opposing the 
measures necessary fur our defence. That open declar«Uon 
will doubtless be restrained by the fear of general resent- 
ment, but the other conduct is so much the mon dangerowv 
as it is cal^lated to close people's eyesj while U^y approach 
the precipice, that they may be tbrov-n down with the | 
easc^ and v>we ahaolate certainty.**- 
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Bat a detail of the meaaares nvhich Mr. Morris pursued to 
stimulate the exertions of the states, would not only exceed 
our limits, but comprise a tedious history of ineffectual, but 
reiterated complaints, entreaties, menaces and remonstrances. 
" Whatever expedient," he remarked to Dr. Franklin, ''could 
suggest itself, which might have that desirable effect, I have 
tried ; and I do assure you, that when I look back at the 
scenes tiirough which I have passed, they strike my own 
mind with astonishment The situation of the financier, mt 
this moment^ was truly distressing. Compelled to direct the 
finances of a country almost without revenue, and involved 
in an expensive war; surrounded by creditors whose dis- 
tresses, while they increased thei* clamours, rendered it more 
difficult to appease them ; an army ready to disband or mu- 
tiny; a government whose sole authority consisted Hn the 
power of framing recommendations ; surely it is not neces- 
sary to add any colouring to such a piece; and yet ^ truth 
would justify more than fancy could paint The setf ement 
of accounts, long and intricate beyond comprehensfta, be- 
came next to impossible, from the want of that a^ority 
which was on the verge of annihilation, owing to thiise con- 
fusions which nothing could dissipate, except the tomplete 
liquidation of accounts, and an honest provision for tayment 
During the whole course of his administration, his dme was 
dissipated, his mind perplexed, and his temper assHiled, by 
the persistance, the clamours, and the insults, fl private 
claimants. Nor, notwithstanding his peculiar uH|anity and 
mildness of disposition, it was not in human natui%to endure 
unrufiled, a continued scries of impatient, pers^uting, and 
pressing demands, not unfrequently mingled with petulance, 
and sometimes, even with personal insult ** Iff ''he remarks 
in one of these momentary excitements, but with justice, 
'< the public creditors and their fellow citizenS|<^instead of 
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^0 BOBSBT MOMO- 

•tteriiig ceapkuBts m every ocoum. wmM OMrt 1 
§el«a in paying their o«b, awt inllncQciRg tbeir neighh 
ts pay their taxes for Ibe continrntAl Knrit-c I «kaaM * 
hope to sn. oar affiurs on such a footing at to silence all com- 
pUinta : but wbilst people lire grasping at CTery Dutkiag tbo 
piUk pmiiiiw. lad m ■ieBsiiTc& are taken to replenish the Cno- 
tiia bMl wheace paynenu spring, wtwl cab thcjr expect P 
b ane i i a taii ce the Kcretary of Mr. Morris waa persdnally 
■Kaulted bj an irritable French captain ; and be always re- 
timnl iiDopcned, comraanicatioiu frooi those vho had made 
use of anbecoming or uojuatifiable tangaage. F«Dr Frencb 
ottcen, towards tbe cgnclasion of the war, finding that ea- 
Irvadee could not draw moaey fna an empty trcamry, de- 
termiacd to embrace a more vigorous course by resorting 
to threats : they accordiogly assumed a lofty attitude, and 
addnaied a letter to the fiaaocier, demanding the payacat 
wluciji tliey bad pmioosly solicited. Bat fliey were little 
acquainted willi ttie charar ter of Mr, Morrh, whn made tha 
following laconic reply, datcJ the twcntj-third of January, 
1784; 

" Gehtlemev — I havo i-ereived tliis morning your appli- 
cation. I make the earliest answer to it. Yon demand in- 
slant paipnent. I have no 7noney to pay you wi/h." 

Cut whcne\er the.se ap|]|icatiotis were couched in proper 
terms, lie uniformly s\n)patlii'ici[ «it!i the sufferei-s, and la- 
mented the necessity whicli forhaJe hini to satisfy tlicir just 
claim'-. 

During the'c gigimtic exertions in vaiiqui:iliing obstacles, 
wliirh threatened irmtiicntiirily to nvei-j>ower him, and which 
^^ollld have liallli.'d llic united energies of congress if unsup- 
ported b> rlic financier, il will li^rdly Ije credited by posterity, 
that Mr. Mmris was .;'miiini;ill) the viciiin of base and un- 
feeling slander. It is probable that, as these vile calumnies 
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related to himself peraonallyf be would neyer have conde- 
scended to ncjtice theibt but believing that the design was not 
so much to injure him^ as to involve the national affairs com- 
mitted to his charge, he frequently adverted to, and refuted 
them in his official correspondence. In the beginning of the 
year 1782, the principal charges^ by the propagation of which 
the financier was rewarded for saving his country from ruin, 
had resolved themselves into the following points : 1. That 
he had robbed the eastern states of their specie. 2. That he 
was partial to Pennsylvania, being commercially connected 
with half the merchants of Philadelphia. S. That he was 
partial to the disaffected. 4. That he had established a bank 
for sinister purposes. 5. Tha^ his plan, and the plan of 
Pennsylvania, was to keep the state of Virginia poor. 6. 
That, with the secretary of congress, and a Mr. Coffin, he 
was engaged in speculation. Now, with regard to tlie first 
point, the eastern states themselves entertained a totally dif- 
ferent opinion, although there were a few persons in different 
parts of those states, who, from their extreme latitude of con- 
science, did not scruple to assert what they knew to be false, 
and to invent falsehoods with the design to injure the public 
service, and sow dissensions among the states. In fact, Mr. 
Morris had not received, either from tlie eastern or the south- 
em states, one shilling of specie from the time of his ap- 
pointment to the office of financier, although he had sent very 
considerable sums both eastward and southward, as the exi- 
gencies of the service required. 

As to the second point, that he was commercially connected 
with half the merchants of Philadelphia, had it been as true as 
it was false, the conclusion that he was partial to Pennsylvania 
would by no means follow. A merchant, as such, can be 
attached particularly to no country : his mere place of resi- 
dence, as a merchant, is perfectly accidental ; and it would 
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^ Jwt M MMOiMbla to condnde, tfatt sn Aktricwreobfiif I 
■I AttariA Mid trading to China puut bo partial to the Ba- 1 
tavtani and Chlooae. Tha aloiT' at Us partialitj tow** ] 
I'anniylTanlat howaver, waa very aiwidiioiwt/ arcnUtndr ii 
obtained an aitenaivs tmmncy. It was sopposed that ta 
muiit naooaurlijr bo partial to that atate, because he rtMd 
In Iti Uw UHTtlpB, thwafen, wy nadfl^ nA tha caslncb 
ha had Htmd Into mn brauht »^ the ariiMoe to mnmA 
lU. Mr. MoRto hRd ncatfad ftw Faaqrlnaiai, ,Ik^ 
ipilM of tin ywr ini, WW towdnd mi aigh^ « i mud 



IhrilMiiy alMljr tkawwd Mret W At oaatncto fe «a 
•MttoluMllwtMMMtolto^tMm. Naattwatototofta 
wlwi^hM) adTWMwl a atagla Am$g fcr tte mK^mmmm^ 
thalyiNKl^ Now. «hik> h» was iirfTitrfiillj rhai^ii vith 
ttUa liarUatttjr, th» tMUKwr had actmllr exhaward h 
•iwl WlfltMl vwrjr shiltuig uf nowry vhkh hr a 
Imm W Ifoinktr ft 
atotWk 't'hk<bdw>l«ni»fru««ajpartiafilrlB*avfai«r. 
tr Tiff^ t Tf irr ■■ nVI i lilh r lahaTiiw tii wfiaiii^ tiaiiiir 
««lhtlN«M iwi *»fc-h pgiacifhtf. aac iu k f izt hiwdf >t ifco' ip^ 
awiKjt nljuia Ktwwku-h ^ift ucfaen. Ha i&f ic hrltto^^^raC 

HiK lartiaAtji » tb« dtaiAcml! was — ing ifas dtoMfean 
«itfw.'i#' JuthuMXtiNH. whtuh bail bam aa> gnMnfl^r iglaA 
iA*L ib^ !i*l Iiwi dhtif adK-c fit « 
ui Ukmw d»t*^ liMi tliiH iMru«.-wlar a 
i;«4>N> iAMMa>*tiw Icwrt liatarwail lU, Mit by ti 

^^ i w i ''•^ »MM*il«»t Mii uttuhi^ ft lahiama: ia tei o^Hh 
iwtiKl}. -.ifc^M-t Uw t»» r I wrtiawl imi^fcjua juMJu. iJll h^ 
■■MiBu^ a^aUifi 4|fiiiiwt. tuabwd ^iMv^ ttaa^to^a^pMrt 



One of the most brilliant acts of Mr. Morris's administra- 
tion was the establishment of the bank of North America. 
That bank had already saved the country from the efforts of 
her avowed, and the intrigues of her concealed enemies ; and 
it saved her from those who, while they clamoured loudly 
against the administration for doing so little, sedulously la- 
boured to deprive it of the means of doing any thing. ^^The 
bank/' said Mr. Morris, in reference to this subject^ ^' will 
exist in spite of calumny, operate in spite of opposition, and 
do good in spite of malevolence." If there had been sinister 
purposes in view, it would have been easy to show what they 
were. The operations of a bank are such plain matters of 
arithmetic, that they are open to the most common understand- 
ing : there is nothing of mystery, disguise, or concealment, 
connected with them. Therefore, as these sinistc^ views 
never were, and never could be shown, the defect of proof 
was itself a proof that the thing did not exist. ^* BuV' Mr. 
Morris remarks, ^* the matter does not terminate l|ere. A 
groundless, unfounded, opposition against measures af. public 
utility most proceed from some cause. If it proceed from 
an opposition to the public interests, their conduct is danger- 
ous : but if it proceed from* aversion to me — I pity them." 

It was a strange assertion, that either Mr. Morris, or the 
state of Pennsylvania, should have formed a plaii to keep 
Virginia poor. It was, indeed, probable that Pennsylvania 
would become rich : her soil and climate were good, the peo- 
ple quiet and industrious, and their rulers began to be sensible 
of their true intersets, by encouraging commerce^ by laying 
aside all the idle systems of specific supplies, and by content- 
ing themselves with laying money taxes. Such a people 
would naturally and certainly become rich. On the other 
hand, if Virginia or any other state continued poor, it was 
their own fault. Prudence, diligence, and economy, promote 
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a host of public creditors, clamorous for payment, reduced to 
poverty and distress, and without sense or willingness to dis- 
cover that the states, and not the financier, were the cause 
of all their miseries. When the torpor of those states liad 
compelled him to form contracts at a high rate, in October, 
1782^ he thus WTites to colonel Tilghman : '^ I shall not be 
surprised if I meet with blame for doing the only good thing 
possible, in one of the worst of all possible sit iations* Those^ 
my good friend, who wish to hunt down the financier, can be, 
at times, either all alive, or quite indifferent, to the feelings 
of the army, just as it may best suit the purposes of the chase. 
For my own part, I am not much concerned about the opi- 
nions of such men, while I have in my favour the voice of the 
wise and the good, added to the fair testimony of an improv- 
ing conscience.^' 

At length, worn down by excessive toil^ harassed by in- 
cessant claims which he could not satisfy, and subjeqted to 
hopeless mortifications and embarrassments from the di^alca- 
tion of revenue^ he resolved to abandon a situation iii. which 
he could be no longer useful, before his own honour and credit 
became entangled in the labyrinth, into which state pnyMdices 
laboured to plunge the nation; and from which he had, till 
that period^ successfully preserved it On the twenty-fourth 
of January, 1783, he advised the president of congre^, that 
as nothing but the public danger could have induced him to 
accept the office, so he had determined* to h«ld it until the 
danger was past, or else meet his ruin in the conmi#n wreck ; 
that under greater difficulties than were apprehended by the 
most timidy and with less support than was expected by the 
least sanguine, the generous confidence of the public had ac- 
complished more than he had presumed to hope ; that his 
attention to the public debts arose from the conviction that 
funding them on solid revenues, was the last essential work 
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and seasonable information^ to those who had confided in 
him. He tlierefore prayed that the injunction of secrecy 
might, be remored. On the twenty-sixth of February^ this 
petition was granted, and a commUtee appointed to which 
bis letters were referred. On tlie fifth of March, this com- 
mittee was superseded by another, consisting of five members, 
appointed to devise the proper measures to be taken, in con- ^^ 
seqtience of the letters from the superintendant of finance. / 
Nothing would have induced Mr. Morris to take this s^ep, 
but a painful conviction that the situation of those to whom 

the public were indebted was desperate. In a letter to ge- 

< 

neral Washington, dated the twenty-seventh of February, 
he says that he sincerely believed tliat a great majprity of 
tlie members of congress wish to do justice, but wobld not 
adopt the necessary measures, because they were aflraid of 
ofiending their states. He strongly sympathised with the 
army and the situation of its commander. '' I dicLrflatter 
myself," he observed, <^that I should have been abWto pre- 
sent them that justice to which they are entitled, ana in the 
mean time, I laboured to make their situation as tSlerable 
as circumstances would permit. My thanks are d^e to all 
our oflScers, for I know that unwearied pains have b^ taken 
to give them disagreeable impressions j and I am, tperefore, 
doubly indebted for the just sentiments which, amid Jk> many 
misrepresentatioas, they have constantly entertained* I hope 
my successor will be more fortunate than I baveC'Deen, and 
that our glorious revolution may be crowned witU those acts 
of justice, without which the greatest human gloiy is but the 
shadow of 'a shade." To general Greene he reiqarked, that 
the step he was about to take was inconceivably painful to 
bim, but that there was no alternative. While it was asserted 
on all banda that the national debts ought to be j^id, it was 
evident that no efficient measores would be adopted fo# that 
Vol. II — 5 G \ 
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tion on public credit j I '^It $m FoteUf 
our aflkin; I fdt the diflteulties 997 itc6 
to encounter; but Sim I MU aim M tiiipp£' fliil tt^ 
a duty to be honest. Tiifai fini atfd ii^glf^^ yipcjghjpt 
been obeyed. I' do not hold mjMt 4iMww^hU ftw^«,€eiiiiF 
quencea. These are tn be attributed tn fl» njf its r n^ jli<fc 
let their rank and station berwl«t it maij. lei^ 
much obloquy for jny condnct^ because tUn ii vhat I 
lgK»V^ ^ ^ reward 'for any conduct whatemri wliidiis 
To the dander I ani indiflerrat, and stOl flMln in- 
about the atten^ts ip^questbn the services. I hstt , 
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the eccusations publicly preArred afalnaft Mnr 

was the destruction pf;tliat public crsdltf whldiy 

r^ by him, would, long before buTo been amQi* 

Men totally ignorant of tiie state of aflUra pot en 

ct, which severe necessity compelled him to pursocy 
malicious misconstructions, and affecting an inti- 
wiedge of things, charged him wiUi the ruin of pain 
lie credn^ and interpreted* the terms of his resignation inls 
reflectiouB upon congress. On the very day, however, oa 
which he^*as publicly charged with these offencest despatches 
arrived from Europe conveying the intelligence that the 
credit of ^ongress was at an end. 

After meated conferences with a committee of congresi^ 

Mr. Morrn was induced to continue in office, under the 

express stipulation, that his duties were to he limited to the 

ticular diject of fulfilling his existing engagements, and 

) which {he necessity of affairs might compel him to form ; 

1 congrc^, relieved by tliis determination, resolved, on 

ond bf May, 178S, that he should receive their Arm 

towards completing his engagements. 
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This resigpnation afforded Tresh fuel to the jealous firet 
which burned in the bosoms of the disaffected* It was repre* 
sented as a factions desire to excite civil commotions; and 
the army, it was said, was to be employed as the instruments 
to promote flagitious, interested views* These vile slanders 
even found admittance into minds, which should for ever have 
been shut against them. But it is only necessary to refer to 
the administration of Mr. Morris, to show whether a sincere^" 
regard to public justice and public interest, or a sinister de- 
votion to his own private emolument, were the influential 
motives which regulated his conduct. It is well kjiown, 
moreover, that his resignation was not made until he was 
confident of peace. On being asked by a committee of con- 
gress, previous to the cessation of hostilities, if bfe would 
remain in case the war continued, his answer was, tl^t '' the 
same motives which first induced his acceptance wciuld, in 
that case, continue to operate." . 

The happy tidings of peace brought no cessation^f pain 
and embarrassments to the department of finance.^ Every 
thing done by the financier was converted into a ground of 
calumny, and he acknowledged that his desire to reUfeve that 
army, for whose snpport he had so long laboured, w^ greatly 
cooled, from the information that a great part of itjjjoined in 
the reproaches which he had incurred for its benefiq 

The spring of 1784 found the finances in a still nfiire mise- 
rable condition. A large sum of bills drawn for^connt of 
the United States, on the credit of a loan in E^lland, had 
been protested for non-acceptance, and the little sli^w of credit 
that had been supported abroad was now totally gone. It waa 
the deepest and sincerest wi^h of Mr. Morris, to liave been the 
instrument towards establishing the affairs of America upon a 
solid basis, and almost every effort within the sco|ke of human 
\ >lpower had been exerted, to effect that object At siich a crista, 
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bLCpmawtfatwithoutaniiraclc the country WDaTi^1i«prn^fl 
late ft state trf incnncrivable conruHion anil distress. At lM|fl 
period, HMOitpnrtrid and pt-rseruted, lie formed the intcntiaM 
of peremptoril; resigning liUstatioii. '•Itliink. it ncciis't.ir*,'?', 
ho nmirked to a friend, .•' Civ^tAaMio* th rt Jj ** «t ^ a > tf n p 
office, eren admitting the jiutice offhom>ia|M>l^iinaiw|w* 
contaiiKd in Tour letter. - 1 bops that im WiiMU fc p^ i w ll 
S#i boimt and aiore capable, bat be thatw tflg, U l t | M| li 
iMl, I bope, more eaeilf bdtetie, wtaea th^ iiear tnlli Ami 
aw other quarter. If not, titer will, «t ^eaa^ hdthaeaBr 
fleqottcea iRbidi, though ao offea predlct(di ten ■^'VeM 
proviad againift." On the twWitjr-lttlh of March, !•> f^ 
■aitoJk *'iny BiiccipsortwUlpa4iapihabeli*vadwbMi4lVi 
deicril^onr aitnatioB. and m$. teaatthal yoiceof^parlr* *HUik 
bae bi£rto oppaoej^ pabllc service on ffbitUt priiieifki^ 
will bXailuoed." On the dzth of Hay, ho ragMsted G8>- 
great • nake arentaal ami^eBieate (or adirinialeifag At 
flnancA and to appoint a committee to inspect the condnct 
of the dj^Ftment Congress accordingly appointed a board 
conaistiig of tliree commisBioners to superintend ttie treasuf7 
of the tnited States, after a well merited euloginm on the 
very grttt advantages derived from the arrangement and 
nanageident of their finances. The appointment of the board 
of treasniy was, in itsetl^ a flSttBring token of his powerful 
abilities, which had so long been able to support and conduct ' 
a department which no single man now seemed capable of 
performing 

Mr. Mol|is, however, still continned to preside over the 

treasury, anf make the final arrangements for bis retiremeaL 

As the periojf appointed by congress, as the termination of 

his official lAwrs, approached, be became extremely anxioas 

^ to impress m the public mind the undoubted ful^lment of his 

l|^«|l|ICeB«at|,andtheunimpaired value t^his Botes. Accaid>> 
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ingly, on the eleventh of October, he issued a public notice, 
declaring that he had taken measures to provide for the paj- 

ment of his various engagements on behalf of the United 

• 

States, and particularly for such of his notes as were in cir- 
culation, and that, altliougb he should not be in office, yet 
those notes would all be paid at maturity. For such payment 
be pledged himself personally to the holders, and therefore 
requested, that, if any attempt should be made to obtain theim, 
by any suggestion, at less than the specified value, such at- 
tempts might be defeated. On the first day of November, 1 7 84, 
Mr. Morris finally resigned his official duties, and, after aa ar- 
duous administration, returned to the source from which it was 
derived the commission which he had so honourably and per- 
severingly borne. In rendering an account of his stewardship, 
he published an address to the inhabitants of the United States, 
which, together with the comprehensive details of his m^e of 
managing the finances, ought to be incorporated in the oDurse 
of the historical education of American youth. His con^uding 
words were written in the true spirit of political fonsight, 
and were only rendered nugatory by the establishmeniof the 
federal constitution. ^^ The inhabitant of a little hamlet may 
feel pride in the sense of separate independence. Buti if there 
be not one government, which can draw forth and diyvct the 
efforts, the combined efforts of United America, our iiCj^epend- 
ence is but a name, our freedom a shadow, and our t^gnity a 
dream. To you, fellow citizens, these sentiments are ^dressed 
by one who has felt their force. In descending fron^iliat emi- 
nence on which your representatives had place! him, he 
avoids the shafts which calumny had aimed, ^e has no 
longer, therefore, any personal interest in thos^ jealousies 
and distrusts which have embarrassed his administration, and 
may prove your ruin. He no longer asks confide|M:e in him- 
self. But it is his duty to declare his sincere opinion, that 

V 
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. tf jon ^U^Bofrrfie in the mwabcra of Uiit g tpe riJ iqiwl I 

• tptcna^ffit whadi yoa Touiaelras tttm choMo, that conUMi 
fad tkoMpo v«v« wUeh an mcewlary, yon nliwt, umI ;m li^ 

■ (ih nd very, distant period,) becnm^tlie dopes or EunfMi 
' politics. /Wlmt may be tho final cTpnt, time only can tb- 

• onw; birtiiw pB »«Ml iiy la, ttai, ifitdMMfbtMwimMh 
r )^dn< v^r imat, ia «halB%'4to faUyaf Mr 

W^lm.. liar'hq^ip ftTCft ibMa OTili^Mi^j^flMM wife 

^ prqa^aHt^Md h^il|l«B^ V Mr teutry.^ Oatti 

it A^^ MatMBtBanlnm oflkKi itvaa aflMMdlgr 

bmtftiieAliMchaWttidflkgytliM, "aktitaNt 

t Am' rata'of dfehtotn ^UUsaa par aaai^ kiri 

doDa^' tt irarrjr on th4 wwr, tHI Im wai ai^iatod taattskr, 
and t^n it coat tliem but about fuur millions." 

In;additioi\ to thbardnons duties already Imposed oa Mr. 
Moiyis, congress EMolved, on tlie seventh of September, 17B1, 
that ^ntil an agent ot marine sfannld be appointed, all the 
dntie^ powers, and author!^, assigned to that office^ shoaU 
devolve upon, and be executed by the supcrintendant of I- 
nance. Tliis additional burthen was extremely disagree a h to 
to Mr. Morris : "I could have wished," he obserred, "that 
this task had fallen to the lot of some other person. I could 
have vislied to bestow on this anbject an attention andisai* 
pated ]if other cares. But it ia now aome time since I have 
learned to sacrifice to the public service, my ease, my wisbes, 
and my inclinations." No agL-nt, however, being appointed, 
he continued to perform the duties of this office, and regulato 
the affairs or our unfortunate navy, until the close of the year 

ir84. > 

No indi^nal, no public body, did n^on than Mr. Morris* 
to extric^e tlW'Goiuiti7 from pecuniary whsmimiiaiwff 
Bnt socb <acprtiona are not blawiMd with the brUllaat ex- 
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ploits of conquerors and heroes, which illaminate the aanala« 
of a country. It has been shown, however, that the opera- 
tions of the machinery which guided the war of the revolution, 
would often have stood still, had not Morris been principally 
instrumental in furnishing the moving power, after all pre- 
ceding means had perished. His extraordinary exertions in 
the department of finance ; the extent of his influence in the 
coiflmercial relations of the nation, both at home and abroad ; 
and his successful eflTorts in the accomplishment of its inde- 
pendence; have elicited the honourable acknowledgment, that 
to the zeal and ability of Washington alone were superior 
honours due ; nor are there wanting many of those who now 
enjoy the blessings in the attainment of which he so gloriously 
participated, who fully feel and acknowledge the truth of the 
sentiments maintained by the Italian historian, that ^ the 
Americans certainly owed, and still owe, as much acknow- 
ledgment to the financial operations of Robert Morris, as to 
the negotiations of Benjamin Franklin, or even to the arms 
of Washington/' It has' been well written, that such im- 
portant services rendered to this country, while they entitle 
Mr. Morris to universal admiration, should, at the same time, 
have secured him some distinguished testimony of pubBc gra- 
titude. As he richly merited, so ought he to have enjoyed, 
in old age, the uninterrupted blessings of peace and happiness. 
But at the conclusion of the war, he was abandoned by those 
propitious fortunes which seemed attendant on all his prior 
enterprises. He had successfully husbanded the funds of the 
public, but vast and ruinous speculation totally prostrated 
his own pecuniary concerns. 

Nor was his financial fame bounded by the limits of this 
vast continent. It pervaded every region of Europe, where 
the bloody and protracted struggle of an infant nation against 
the gigantic power of Great Britain baffled the calculations 
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of the politician, and excited the sympathy and adniratioa rf 
the virtuous and benevolent ** Tour conduct^ actiTity, aal 
address/' said our minister at the court of yeraaillcs, in t 
letter to Mr. Morris, dated the twelfth of August, 1788, 
** as financier, and provider for the exigencies of the state, is 
much admired and praised here ; its good consequence being 
so evident, particularly with regard to the rising credit of ov 
country, and the value of bills. " Every sacrifice that could 
be made he ofiered upon the altar of patriotism. He aban- 
doned the ease and enjoyments of domestic life, and devoted 
his time, his talents, and his fortune, to the public benefit It 
may be said of him, that like the Roman Curtius, he sacrifi- 
ced himself for tlie good of tlie commonwealth. He discard- 
ed all 'attention to his private business, and consigned it to 
other hands, being resolved not to mingle his own affairs with 
those of the public, or suffer his mind to be, for a moment 
diverted from his high official duties. He never permitted 
himself; or liis private concerns, to interfei-e with the business 
of tlie nation : so far, in fact, did he carry this refined idea 
of duty, that he inflexihiy adliered tea rule which he had laid 
down on his installation as financier, never to recommend any 
individual to office. He introduced into the department every 
reform which the most judicious and rigid economy could 
devise. His sole svstem of finance was that which resulted 
from the plain self-evident dictates of moral honesty. Tax- 
ation and economy were the two great pillars by which that 
system could alone be supported ; ** and," said Mr. Morris, 
** if the states will provide the former, I will pledge myself 
for the latter, so far as my abilities will pcrmif* They 
did not supply it: }et to the financier, every eye was turn- 
ed : to him was stretched forth the empty hand of every 
public creditor, and against him, instead of the state author- 
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ities, were the complaints and 'imprecations of every un- 
satisfied claimant directed. 

The assembly of Pennsylvania having, in 1785, annulled 
the charter of the bank of North America, which, under the 
fostering care of Mr. Morris, had so largely contributed totlie 
support of the war, it was resolved to send the most influen- 
tial delegates from tlie city of Philadelphia, for the purpose, 
if practicable, of obtaining its renewal, and thereby relieve a 
great proportion of the stockholders, comprising a very help- 
less portion of our citizens, whose comfortable support, de- 
pended on the continuance of the institution. For thib ex- 
press purpose, Mr. Morris, ever ready to devote himself to 
tiie public good, consented, in 1786, to become a candidate, 
in conjunction with Mr. Fitzsimmons and Mr. Clymev. The 
real cause of the measure which had been adopted by 4|e pre- 
ceding legislature, was ascribed to the continuance i|f the 
same party spirit which had been so violently opposed t|i Mr. 
Morris and his friends, during his financial adminisWation. 
The debates on the occasion excited great interest anting all 
classes of society. The argumentative force and eloqilence of 
Mr. Morris would have produced conviction in the,jiiiiid of 
any man, not previously determined, if possible, to ijdestroy 
the bank, and not abandoned to the government of pa|*ty pre- 
judice. The question to renew the charter was lost D|y a ma- 
jority of thirteen; but the exertions of the friend^ of the 
institution were, in the succeeding legislature, cro^jilled with 
success. 

In the following year, Mr. Morris was elected a member 
of the memorable convention which framed the ftderal con- 
stitution; — a convoition constituting a body of poetical learn- 
ing and virtue, from which alonq could have ettianated the 
never-dying document, thai is destined to presenf^B and per- 
petuate the prosperity of the country. It was in (his assem- 
Vox. II— 3 H . 
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hlj tM l|o I4PMB pet, in mOm^ i^k^nUmih wuigr Bifmr 
q^ts who had ridden on the refohitiojiirr Mnemk, mA dk 
verted or repelled ito fary. It wai hen thiit ho^ ifpngpMi 
OS coadjutor^ in forming a pennaaont bond oC union far the 
coontry whoae feUera they liad aaaiatad to.ae?ert 8henM% 
Franldin, Clymer, Wilaon, Read, Wjrt)ie^ and Gerrrt wh% 
with atrong beartiy and atea^jr hand% liad joinod Uai ,ia 
flfl^i^g tbear aigaataraa to the impyiahablo charter of b- 
pendenpe. 

V MorriSf in the coorae of hia adminiatrationy liad as- 
felt, and deq^y Imt iaeflhctoally deplored, the want 
efficient federal goyemment The feeblennaa eC the 
Statea in congreaa, i^id the meeaiTe powera of Urn 
al atatea, had h^en the primary canaea which eaibar- 
operationa, and rendered hia best deviaed nxertiBaa 
e» On thie aoktiec^ hia Gomplainta were nnifiirfls and 
it On the twe9ty*fottrth.of Aprili irasjlia obaiaffi, 
er to general Greene ; **1 have observed by the tenor 
of sevq^ of your letters on the subject of the confederation, 
tbaty^r sentiments coincide entirely with my own. The 
^ncffici(^y of that instrument is daily felt, md the want of 
obligat^y and coercive clauses on the stotes will probably be 
productive of the most fatal consequences.*' In a letter to 
4iexan^r Hamilton, dated tbe twenty-eighth of August, 
1782, h^more fully develops his sentiments on the snlyect. 
'*I bavo^iot even yet seen tbe resolutions of your l^islature 
relative to an extension of tbe powers of congress. Indeed, 
power is generally such a darling object with weak minda, 
that they lyust feel extreme reluctance to hid it farewell ; 
neither do % believe that any thing will induce a general con- 
sent to part:with it, but a perfect sense of absolute neceasity. 
This may arise from two sources;— the one, of reason ; and 
thi other, of feeling ; the former, more aafo and more cer- 
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tain ; the latter, always sefere and often dangeroofl. It if>, 
my dear sir, in circumstances like this, that a patriotic mind, 
seeking the great good of the whole, on enlightened princi- 
ples, can best be distinguished from those vulgar souls whose 
narrow optics can see but the little circle of selfish concerns* 
Unhappily, such souls are but too common, and but too often 
fill the seats of dignity and authority. A firm, wise, manly 
system of Federal government, is what I once wished, what I 
now hope, what I dare not expect, but what I will not detf^ 
pair of,** 

On the first of October, 1788, Mr. Morris received a re- 
newed mark of the high confidence which he continued to 
enjoy amohg his fellow citizens : he was appointed, by the 
general assembly, to represent the state of Pennsylvania in 
the first senate of the United States, that assembled a%. New 
York, after the ratification of the federal compact 

Although Mr. Morris received no other than a common 
English education, be possessed superior talents, whikh fos- 
tered by care, and ripened by experience, compensated Uiis 
early defect, and rendered their possessor as conspic^us in 
the common intercourse of society, as he was in the cabinet 
His conversation was cheerful, easy, and interesting ; but 
not often of a literary cast, owing to the want of a classical 
education. -He was, however, by no means deficientin gene- 
ral reading. With a mind at once acute and penetrating, 
he was extremely well versed in what are called the afiaira 
of the world, both public and private. His political know- 
ledge was very extensive, and it was almost all ^ned from 
practical sources, ancT social intercourse. His piiblic speak- 
ing was fluent, correct, and impressive. He was not a fre* 
quent, and was, therefore, a more welcome speaker; being 
always listened to with profound attention. At the beginning 
of bis financial administration, and while he was a member 
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in republics ; a stranger, or rather a citizen of the universe, 
it excludes alike the virtues and the prejudices that stand in 
the waj of its interest It has also heen asserted by the 
marquis de Chastellux. that tiie fortunate return of his ves- 
sels, and the success of his privateers, iiicreUvSed his riches 
beyond his expectations, if not his wishes, and that he was, 
^^ in fifLcU so much accustomed to tiie success of his privateers, 
that when he was observed, on a Sunday, to be more serious 
than usual, the conclusion was, that no prize had arrived in 
the preceding week." This gentleman was quarter-master- 
general to the French auxiliaries in America, and all those 
acquainted with his respectable talents were astonished that 
be could be the author of the travels which he published, and 
tlie fictions which they contained. The assertion that the 
Sunday seriousness or pleasantry of Mr. Morris was^at all 
connected with tiie arrival, or non-arrival, of prizes, is as 
unworthy of M. de Chastellux as it is inapplicable to Mr. 
Morris : his privateccing concerns possessed little or no in- 
fluence over his gravity or cheerfulness. He only justified 
the practice as being inevitably necessary in our Mfar, in 
which our public ships were of little service, and formed a 
miserable contrast to our present navy. He was always of 
opinion with Dr. Franklin on this subject ; and detested the 
general practice as a licensed buccaneering. But, in common 
with a large proportion of those who opposed it, in principle, 
as an indiscriminate custom, he believed that the annoyances 
to the British trade, and the benefits which public affairs de- 
rived from our private armed vessels, overbalanced the gene- 
ral objections to a practice, which, in common wars, especi- 
ally those entered into by the ambition or rivalry of princes, 
is nothing less than maritime plunder by one individual from 
another, guiltless in the quarrel. The people of England, 
operated on by national pride and delusion^ were as malig- 
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nently hostile to the people o( &ia countr;, as wta tbrir gi»- 
vprnmcnt ; though many worthy individuals fornipd bonoun- 
lile exi'F|it>nns. It was, lliercrorc, a war bclwfcn people ami 
pi'n|ilp; ant) not merely lietwi-cn prinr* and prince: hence, 
individual hostility srcmed more allowable than contiDM 
cases could warrant And in fact, however it mny he morally, 
it is a moot point whether it he not poltUcally, iodispcMahl^ 
. legally to allow and regulate this deplorable practice,* rather 
than subject the ocean to lawless plunderers ; for such tbcy 
will be, as all experience evincea. 

n has also been stated) that Mr. Morris certainly ewr fch eJ 
bltnttlf greatly by the var, and possessed a great raiiety ef 
meant for acquiring wealth ; that his connezUms with Mr. 
HolUt, then consul genera^ of France at PhiladelpUa, tmt 
the cdblnsiTB permisaion to ship cargoes of Soar nd otter 
]iro#te in the time oT general embat^>oes, were ta Km tke 
■Dnfn of tnnnense profit ; and tliat bis sitnatiM gWe MH 
many similar opportunities, of which his capital, his credit, 
and abilities, always enabled him to take advantage. "What 
purchases of tobacco," writes M. dc Ciiastellux, "what 
profits of every iiind, might not a man of Mr. Morris's abili- 
ties make, witli such powerful advantages ?" All these vile 
insinuations arc totally false. Mr. Morris never onga^d in 
speculation duiitig his continunnre in olHce ; he never enjoyed 
any rommerrial monopoly or privileges on his own account, 
altliougli. as it has been already shown, he incurred the odium 
by covering the operations of congi-ess; and, so far from en- 
riching himself by the advantages of his station, it was in 
that station where the seeds of his pecuniary destruction were 
sown. It not only actually impoverished him at the moment, 
but the vastness of his money transactions, and the almost 
boundless scope of hia financial duties, gave to his mind a 
correspondent tone, which, no doubt, mainly concurred in 
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leading him From the proper pursuits of commerce into a 
train of e normous^ nnmanageable, and ruinous land specula- 
tions. 

At the conclusion of the war^ he was among the first who 
engaged in the East India and China trade, which by an 
increase, as astonishing as it is unexampled, has now become 
a lucrative branch of revenue and commerce. In the spring 
of I784t he despatched the ship Empress, of China, captain,/ 
Green, from New York to Canton, being the first American 
vessel that ever appeared in that port He also made the 
first attempt to effect what is termed an ^ out of season'' pas- 
sage to China: this passage is effected bjr going round the 
south cape of New Holland, thus avoiding the peribdical 
winds prevalent at certain periods in the China seik In 
prosecution of this object the ship Alliance, captain Reed, 
equipped with ten twelve-pounders, and sixty-five men, sailed 
from the Delaware on the twentieth of June, 1787, an4 ar- 
rived in safety, on the twenty-second of December, ai Can- 
ton, where considerable inquiries were made by the European 
commanders respecting the route that had been taken,' as it 
was wholly a novel thing for a vessel to arrive at that .season 
of the year. As no ship had ever before made a simil^ pas- 
sage, great astonishment was manifested ; and the J^^ of 
the British admiralty subsequently applied to Mr. Iforris, 
for information with regard to the track of the shii^ It is 
said that her intended route was, previous to her d^rture, 
marked out by Mr. Morris, with the assistance of Mr. Gou- 
vemeur Morris. 

Although active in the acquisition of wealth as a merchant, 
no one more freely parted with his gain, for public or private 
purposes of a meritorious nature, whether to support the 
credit of the government, to promote objects of iumanity, 
or local improvement, the welfare of meritorious individuals 
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ration of the people. Independent in his principles and 
conduct, he never courted the countenance of living man. 
Warmly devoted to his friends, he was almost idolized by 
them, but especially by those who were particularly dear to 
him — Alexander Hamilton dnd Grouvemeur Morris. When- 
ever Washington came to Philadelphia, his first visit was to 
Robert Morris, now surrounded by the chains which he had j/ 
assisted the hero to burst asunder. y 

In all his misfortunes, he did not utter a complaint, ndt- 
withstanding the ingratitude of his contcmporiiries. Ho 
however, compelled to refrain from walking the streets, Ubing 
continually followed by a grateful crowd, consisting ^f the 
middle and lower classes of the people. ^ 

His unfortunate scheme of land speculations, which mbit* 
tered an old age that ought to have been surrounded*^ with 
all the ease and happiness that earthly gratitude eould bestow, 
was a frenzy which totally ti*an8formed his character. jThe 
mania of engrossing lands, under the fanciful idea that ftiro|ie 
would pour out its numbers and treasures into our wildoiicss, 
was not confined to him ; although it proved more fsoal to 
him than to others. 

Fatigued with the political cares, which, from tlie 
his election to congress under the federal constitution^ 
completely engjossed his mind, he was now anxious 
to the relaxation of private life. His refusal to accept 
ation of secretary of the treasury, offered to him by 
ton, proves how little his patriotism was tinctured With am- 
bition. Being requested to designate a gentleman for that 
office, he named colonel Hamilton. General Wasl^ington ex- 
pressed considerable surprise at this selection, notbUng aware 
of the relative qualifications of Mr. Hamilton t but Mr. 
Morris declaring his own personal knowledge of This entire 
competency, he Mas appointed to that important |K>st, and 
Vol. II.— 3 i 
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and throwing new and important lights on the annals of the 
revolution. Every endeavour has been used to ioipart to it, 
that correctness which will entitle it to full reliance ; and in 
addition to the valuable information which is derived from 
the brief and authentic biography, by the pen of Dr. Mease, 
inserted in the American edition of the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, from the various writings of Mr. Morris himself on ^^ 
the subject of finance, and from the general histories of events ^ 
in which he took an active part, we have been enabled to 
refer to private and highly correct sources of informafion 
hitherto unused. 

So long as a record of the actions and services of a man 
of such distinguished utility shall be preserved, it is needless 
to say that the memory of him cannot be lost ; but while the 
recollection of his multiplied services are deeply engraven 
on the tablet of our hearts, let us hope that the day is not 
distant, when some public monument, recording the most 
momentous occurrences of his life, and characteristic lif na- 
tional feeling and gratitude, may mark the spot whclie rest 
the remains of Robert Morbis. ; 
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